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J ,S'jr II nod //oK'jf of Cowmans, 

0 .hnu . IbOJ 

I I J‘'} lo iiirtVi* fnr 1< n\i' to hniif' in n IJill of tb* 
jtrn it^ ''t ntr-^ihb }m|K>^fnn^c to our Indian finpirc* 
It nuHlifu'K to u pf'at i‘\tont tlio I!xacuti\f <,Io\(>rn- 
nifiu. luid-'wluit iH of jtill frn Uor imjmrtunce — 
n nlior*- tin* ni< ms and niannor of l(*}ztsIntion 
I ran assurt' tlir Htois** flint I n'’\<r frit inorr 
rrsjKtnsilnhf \ tliaii in MOiluring to sulnnit to if a 
)tropf'S|)l of so important and praM* a cliarattor 
U IS liatxllv lu'ccsKivrv for me to mention that the 
power of lepihlnfinp for I ‘j0,O(K),(XX) of poojile, and 
neirh 'iOjtxXJ.twXi wJiose welfare it indirectlv 
affects, is a matter of tin* pra\est importance, and 
1 am <piite Mire tlial to those who June e\cr 
studied India tlu’ inherent difliculties of the 
question will he no l<>hs apparent We ha\o to 
lepislate fordifferent ra<'es, with difTi'rent Inngiiapes, 
nlipioiis, mannere, and (iihtomH, ranpinp from the 
hipoted Mahommedan, wJio (onsulers that wc 
lla^e usurped hi>j iepitimnto position aa tlie ruler 
of India, to tlic timid Hindoo, who, tlumgh howinp 
to e\er} (onqueror, is biirotodlv attaclied to liis 
caste, luh religion, his lawn, and his customs, winch 
have descended to him umnterruptcdl'v for coiint- 
Ic'hs generations But, added to that, wc lune 
English settlers m India difTcrmg m almost every 
respect from the native population, — acti\e, 
energetic, enterjinsmg, with all the pride of race 
and conquest, presuming on their superior powers, 
and looking down in many respects and I am 
afraid violoting in otlicre, tlic feelings and 
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SIR CHARLES WOOD, 1861 

prejudices of tlic native population , vitli vbom, 
nevertheless they must he subject to lavs passed 
by the legislative body in India I ha\c always 
thought that the gravest question m modern times 
IS the relation between civilized and less cnilizcd 
nations, or between civilized portions of nations, 
when they came in contact The difTiculty is seen 
in America, in Afnca, in New Zealand, but nowhere 
in the ■widely extended ddminions of Her Majesty 
has it reached such a magmtude as in India And 
in this particular case the difficulty is aggravated 
by the circumstance that the English, who form 
a portion of those who are to be subjected to this 
legislation, arc not a permanent body They go 
there for a time Officials, vhen their term of 
service has expired, and persons engaged in 
commercial or agricultural pursmts, when they 
have made a fortune, return to this country, and, 
though the English element m India is permanent 
as belonging to a nation, it is most transitory when 
we come to consider the indinduals who compose it 
Such are the circumstances under which we are to 
legislate, and I regret to say that the recent mutiny 
has aggravated these difficulties The unlmuted 
confidence which a few years ago was felt by the 
European population in the natives of India has 
given way to feehngs of distrust Formerly there 
was, at all events, no feelmg of antagonism 
between the higher portion of o&cial persons and 
the great mass of the population The latter 
looked up to the Government as to a pro'tector, 
and if any feehng of an'tagonism or jealousy 
existed it existed only between them and those 
members of the service or the English settlers who 
were brought into antagonistic contact ■with them 
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When I heard some time ago that the feeling of 
antagonism was extendmg itself lower among the 
natives and higher among the ofl&cers I deeply 
regretted it, as the most alarmmg symptom of 
altered circumstances, whicli must obviously 
tend to increase the dangers of our position I do 
not wish to dwell on this matter, but it would be 
folly to shut our eyes to the increasmg difficulties 
of our position m India, and it is an additional 
reason why we should make the earhest endeavour 
to put all our mstitutions on the soundest possible 
foundations It is notoriously^ difficult for any 
European to make himself mtimately acquamted 
with either the feelmgs or opmions of the native 
population, and I was struck the other day by a 
passage m a letter from one of the oldest Indian 
servants, Sir Mark Cubbon, whose death we have 
had recently to regret He had been m the service 
for sixty years , he had administered the afiairs 
of Mysore for nearly thirty years , he had been 
living m the most mtimate mtercourse with the 
natives, possessing their love and confidence to an 
extent seldom obtained by an English officer, and 
yet he said ‘ that he was astonished that he had 
never been able to acquire a sufficient acquamtanco 
with the opmions and feehngs of the natives with 
whom he was in daily communication ’ Many of 
the greatest mistakes mto which we have been 
led have arisen from the circumstance that we 
have been, not unnaturally, perhaps, for arrangmg 
everythmg accordmg to English ideas In Bengal 
we converted the collectors of taxes mto the 
permanent landowners of the country, and left' 
the ryots to then mercy In Madras, Sn Thomas 
Mimro, from the most benevolent motives, and to 
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avoid tbe evils of tlic Bengal settlement, introduced 
the ryotwarry system It is now asserted that a 
more impoverished population than that of 
Madras does not exist When I ivas at the Board 
of Control it vas said that the system of the North- 
Western provinces was perfect In consequence 
of that opinion it was introduced into the newly 
acquired provinces of Oude We fancied that ve 
wore benefiting the population and relieving 
them from the oppression of their chiefs, but in 
the rebellion the ryots of Oude took part against 
us and joined their chiefs in the rebellion Sub- 
sequent to the rebellion the Indian Government, 
profitmg by the circumstance, reverted to the old 
system in Oude, and happily with the greatest 
success , and recently at an mtennew betv ecn 
Lord Canning and the talookdars they expressed 
their gratification at the restoration of the former 
, system, and the Governor-General justly con- 
gratulated them on the fact that tranqmllity 
prevailed m a distnct which had been so frequently 
the scene of violence and outrage, and that in the 
most newly acqhired of Her IMajesty’s Indian 
donumons confidence existed which was not 
surpassed m the oldest settlements The House 
can hardly be aware of the extraordinary and 
inherent difficulties in devising a system appbcable 
to the whole of India It behoves us to be most 
careful, as a rash step may lead to most dangerous 
consequences It is easy to go forward It is 
difficult to go back, and I confess I am disposed 
to err on the side of caution and to profit by the 
warmng of one of the ablest Indian officers, 
Mountstuart Blphinstone, who said ‘ Legislation 
for India should be well considered, gradual, and 
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slow ’ Tlio measure winch I propose to introduce 
will oficct some changes in the executive Govern- 
ment of India About two years ago the Govern- 
ment thought it right to send to India a distinguished 
Member of this House, Sir Wilson, in order to aid 
in putting the finances of that country in a more 
'satisfactory condition As far as I can learn, the 
changes whieh Sir Wilson had the opjiortumty of 
inauguratmg, and which have to a considerable 
extent been carried out, have gone a great wav to 
convmce the authorities of India of the mistaken 
way in which they were proceedmg, and to lay 
the foundation of a sounder system of fi.nance 
Judgmg from the accounts which we have received 
by the last mail, I believe that a change has come 
over the financial afiairs of India, and that we 
may look forward to 4 more satisfactory state of 
things than has prevailed for many years There 
can be no doubt that the Council of the Governor- 
General has sufi^red serious inconvenience from 
the absence of any Slember thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws and principles of jurisprudence , 
and Lord Canmng, in one of his dispatches, pomts 
out how desirable it is that a gentleman of the 
legal profession, a jurist rather than a technical 
lawyer, should be added to the Council I propose, 
therefore, to take powers to send out an additional 
member of Council Although it is not so specified, 
it IS mtended that he should be a lawyer, and I 
must endeavour to find a man of high character 
and attainments, competent to assist the Governor- 
General and his Council m frammg laws The mam 
change proposed is, however, m the mode m which 
laws and regulations are enacted The history 
of legislative power m India is very short In 
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1773 the Governor- General in Council vas em- 
powered to make regulations for the Government ol 
India, and in 1793 those regulations were collected 
into a code hy Lord Cornwallis Similar rejmlations 
were applied in 1799 and 1801 to Madras and 
Bombay, and in 1803 they were extended to the 
North-'\VcstPro^nnccs The territory of Delhi, liow - 
ever, w^hich w^as nominally under tlic sovereignty 
of the Great Mogul, was administered hy officers 
of the Government of India, and with such good 
effect that in 1815, when Lord Hastings acquired 
certain provmces, ho determmed that they should 
he adimmstered in the same way hy Commissioners 
appomted by the Government The same system 
has been applied to the Punjab, Semde, Pegu, and 
the various acquisitions made in India smee that 
date The laws and regulations under which they 
are admimstered are framed either by the Governor- 
General in Council or by the Lieutenant-Governors 
or Comimssioners, as the case may be, and approved 
by the Governor-General This different mode of 
passmg ordinances for the two classes of provinces, 
constitutes the distinction between the regulation 
and the non-reguiation provinces, the former 
beings those subject to the old regulations, and the 
latter those which are administered m the some- 
what irregular manner which, as I have stated, 
commenced m 1815 There is much difference 
of opmion as to ' the legahty of the regulations 
adopted under the latter system, and Sir Barnes 
Peacock has declared that they are illegal unless 
passed hy the Legislative Council The Act of 
1833 added to the Council of the Governor- 
General a member whose presence was necessary 
for the passing of all legislative measures, and put 
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tlie ^TlloIe of tlie tlien territory of India under 
that body, at tlio same time withdrawing from 
Madras and Bombay the power of making regula- 
tions In that Avay the whole legislative power 
and authority of India were centralized in the 
Governor-General and Council, with this additional 
member So matters stood in 1853, Imt great 
complaints had emanated from other parts of 
India of the centralization of power at Calcutta 
The practice was then introduced of placing in 
the Governor-Generars Coimcil members fiom 
different parts of India The tenour of the cAudence 
given before the Committee of 1852-3 was to 
pomt out, that the Executive Council alone, even 
with the assistance of the legLslativc member, 
was incompetent to perform the increased duties 
which Avere created by the extension of territory 
]\Ir M’Leod, a distinguished member of the Civil 
Service of India, and who had acted at Calcutta 
as one of the Law Commissioners, gave the follow- 
ing evidence before the Committee 

‘Tlic Govemoi -General with four Members of Council, 
however higlil^^ qualified those individuals may be, is not 
altogether a competent Legislature for the great empire 
which we have in India It seems to me very desirable 
that, in the Legislative Government of India, there should 
be one or more persons having local knowledge and ex- 
perience of tho minor presidencies , that is entirmy wantmg 
m the Legislative Government as at present constituted 
It appears to me that this is one considerable and manifest 
defect The Governor-General and Council have not 
sufficient leisure and previous knowledge to conduct, in 
addition to their executive and admimstrative functions, 
the whole duties of legislation for the Indian empire It 
seems to me that it would bo advisable to enlarge the 
Legislative Council and have representatives of the mmor 
presidencies m it, without enlargmg the Executive Council, 
or in any way altenng its present constitution ’ 
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Mr. Hill, another eminent Civil Servant, said 

‘ Tlic mode of carrying out improvements must be In 
fitrengtlioning the hands of the Legislature It would 

be a groat improvement if, after the preparation of law s hj 
the E\ccutivo Government and its ofTicors when the 
Legislature met, they had the addition to their number of 
the Chief Justice and perhaps nnotlicr judge of tlie Supremt 
Court, one or two judges of the Sudder Court, and the 
Adiocatc General, or some other competent persons — so 
that there should be a more numerous doliheratn c hodj 

I quote these two opinions only, because they 
are so clearly and concisel}' expressed In con- 
sequence of the general evidence to that effect, 
I proposed, in 1853 a measure adding to the 
Council of the Governor-General, when sitting 
to make laws and regulations, members from the 
different provinces of India, together with the 
Chief Justice and another Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal My intention w as, in accordance 
■with the opimons I have cited, to give to the 
' Couned the assistance of local knowledge and 
legal experience m framing laws The Coimcil, 
however, quite contrary to my mtention, has 
become a sort of debatmg society, or petty parlia- 
ment My own ■view of its duties is expressed 
m a letter I ■wxot.e to Lord DaUiousie m 1853, in 
which I said 

‘ I expect the non official memhora of your enlarged 
Legislative Coimcil to he constantly employed as a Com- 
mittee of Couned in working at Calcutta, on the revision of 
your laws and regulations ’ 

It was certainly a great mistake that a body of 
twelve members should have been established 
■with all the forms and functions of a parliament 
They have standmg orders nearly as numerous 
as we have , and their effect has been, as Lord 
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Canning stated in one of Ins dispatcliea, to impede 
business, cause delay, and to induce a Council, 
winch ought to be regarded as a body for domg 
practical work, to assume the debating functions 
of a parliament In a lettei which is among the 
papers upon the Table of the House, Mr Grant 
bears testimony to the success which has attended 
their labours m framing laws , and I will quote 
the words of another able Indian cml servant to 
the same effect He says 

‘ If it be assumed that the enlargement of the Council 
by the addition of two judges of the Supreme Court and 
four coimcdlors of the different Presidencies of India was 
designed only as a means of improving the legislation of 
the coimtry, the measure must be regarded as a complete 
success The Council has effected all that could be ex- 

f )ected and may inth just pnde point to the statutes of the 
ast seven years as a tnumphant proof that the mtention 
of Parliament has been fulfilled ’ 

I think that this is a very satisfactory proof 
that as far as my mtentions — and what I believe 
were the mtentions of the Legislature of this 
country — are concerned, the objects of the change 
m the position of the Governor- General’s Council, 
when sitting for legislative purposes, have been most 
completely fulfilled I do not wish to say anythmg 
agamst a body the constitution of which I am 
about to alter, but I think that the general opinion, 
both m India and England, condemned the action 
of the Council when it attempted to discharge 
functions other than those which I have mentioned — 
when it constituted itself a body for the redress 
of grievances, and engaged in discussions which 
led to no practical result So much has this 
struck those most competent to form an opmion, 
that I find that the first Vice-President, Sir 
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La\Mcnce Peel, expressed a very decided opinion 
against it, and says of tlie Council, in a sliort 
memorandum 

‘ It has no junsdiction in tlic nature of that of a grand 
inquest of the nation Its functions arc purclv lepslatn t, 
and are limited even m that respect It is not an Anglo 
Indian House of Commons for the redress of gnc\ancc3, to 
refuse supplies, and so forth ’ 

These obtuous objections were pointed out to 
me bv the Government of* India last year, and 
it was my intention to have introduced a measure 
upon the subject m the course of that Session I 
felt, however, so much difficulty in deciding in 
what shape the measure should be framed, that 
I deferred its proposal until the present year , 
- and Lord Canning, who was verv anxious that 
such a measure should be passed, consented to 
defer his departure from India m order that he, 
with his great experience of that country, mi^ht 
mtroduce the change The present constitution 
of the Council for legislative purposes havmg 
failed, we have naturally to consider what should 
he substituted, and in domg so we must advert 
to the two extreme notions with regard to 
legislation which prevail m India The notion of 
legislation which is entertained by a native is that 
of a chief or sovereign, who makes what laws he 
pleases He has little or no idea of any distmction 
between the executive and legislative functions 
of Government A native chief will assemble 
his nobles around him m the Durbar, where they 
freely and frankly express their opimons , but 
having informed himself by their commumcations, 
he detemunes by ius own will what shall be done 
Among the various proposals which have been 
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jnad^' for thr povorntncnt of India is oiio tlint the 
power nf ion ^)IOlIid rest onlircl) on the 

Jj\ecuti\e, hut I lint there sliould ho n consultative 
hod> tliiit. is, that the Go\ ernor-Genernl hhoiild 
n'seinhh*, from time to t line, a considcrahlc number 
of persons wliose opinions he should hear, but bj 
whose ojiinions lie tliould not. be bound , and lliat 
lie should hims(‘lf consider and decide what 
mcasurch aliould he adopted Jn tlie last Session 
of Parlinmonf Imrd ICllenborough dc\ eloped a 
schenn' n]i[»roachmg this m charm ter in the House 
of Lords, but bon gentlemen will see in the 
dispnUhes which ha\e liecn laid upon the Table, 
that, both Jjord Canning considers this impossible, 
and all the Members of Ins Cto\ernmcnt, as well 
ns the 'Members of the Indian Council, concur m 
the ojimion (hat, m the ])rosent state of feeling in 
India, It 16 quite impossiidc to revert to a state of 
things in whicli tlic 15\ecuti\c Goeernment alone 
Icgislulod for tlie country Tlie ojiposito extreme 
IS the desire wdnch Ls natural to linghshmcn wlier- 
ever the) he — that they sliould have a representa- 
tivo body to make the laws by wdiich the) are to 
be goxerned I am sure, how’ever, that every one 
■who coiiBiders tlic condition of India will see that it 
13 utterly impossible to constitute such a body in 
that country You cannot possibly assemble at 
any one place m India persons wlio shall bo the 
real representatives of the various classes of the 
native population of that empire. It is quite true 
that when you dimmish the area over wdnch 
legislation is to extend you dimmish the difficulty 
of such a plan In Cc)lon, wLich is not more 
extensive than a large coUcctorate m India, you 
have a legislative body consisting partly of 
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Englislimen and partly of natives and I do not 
know that tke Government lias worked unsuocess- 
fuUy , but with the extended area with which we 
have to deal in India, it would be physically 
impossible to constitute such a body The natives 
who are resident in the towns no more represent 
the resident native population than a highly 
educated native of London, at the present day, 
represents a highland chieftam or a feudal baron 
of half a dozen centuries ago To talk of a native 
representation is, therefore, to talk of that which 
IS simply and utterly impossible Then comes the 
question to what extent we can have a representa- 
tion of the English settlers m India No doubt, 
it would not be difficult to obtain a representation 
of then; mterests , but I must say that of aU 
governmg or legislative bodies, none is so dangerous 
or so mischievous as one which represents a 
donunant race rulmg over an extended native 
population All experienee teaches us that, where 
a dommant race rules another, the mildest form 
of government is a despotism It was so ui the 
case of the democratic repubbcs of Greece, and 
the more aristocratic or autocratic sway of Rome , 
and it has been so, I believe, at all times and 
among all nations in every part of the world 
The other day I foimd m Mr Mill’s book upon 
Representative Government a passage which I will 
lead — not because I go its entire length, but 
because it expresses m strong terms what I believe 
IS m the mam correct Mr Mill says 

!No\\ , if there ho a fact to which all oxporienco testifies, 
it IB that, when a country holds another in subjection, the 
individuals of the ruling people who resort to the foreign 
country to mate their fortunes arc, of all others, those who 
most need to be held under powerful restraint They are 
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nlwn-ss one of tlio chief difficulties of the Government 
Armed vitli the prestige nnd filled with the scornful over- 
hcftnngness of tlic conquering nation, they have the 
feelings inspired 63 ' absolute jiowcr, without its sense of 
responsibility 

I cannot, therefore, consent to create a powerful 
body of such a cliaractcr It must be remembered, 
also, that the natives do not distinguish very 
clearly between the acts of the Government itself 
and the acts of those who apparently constitute 
it, namely, the members of the Legislative Council , 
and in one of Lord Canning’s dispatches ho points 
out the nuschiefs which have on that accomit 
risen from publicity He says that, so far as the 
English settlers are concerned, publicity is advan- 
tageous , but that, if publicity is to continue, care 
must be taken to prevent the natives confounding 
the measures which are adopted with injudicious 
speeches which may be made m the Legislative 
Council I feel it, therefore, necessary to strengthen 
the hands of the Government, so as to enable 
them not only by veto to prevent the passmg of 
a law, but to prevent the introduction of any 
Bdl which they think calculated to excite the 
mmds of the native population, lepeating the 
caution which I have before given, I say it behoves 
us to be cautious and careful m our legislation 
I have seen a measure which I myself mtroduced 
in 1853, with one view, changed by the mode in 
which it was carried mto execution so as to give 
it an operation totally difierent from that which 
I mtended The mischiefs resultmg from that 
change have been great i and I am, therefore, 
anxious that m any measure which I may propose 
and which the House, I hope, wdl adopt, we should 
take care, as far as possible, to avoid the likelihood 
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of misconstruction or misapplication by tbe 
Government of India It is easy at any future 
time to go farther, but it is difficult to draw back 
from what we have once agreed to The dispatches 
of Lord Cannmg contam pretty full details of the 
scheme which he would recommend Those 
dispatches have been long under the consideration 
of the Council of India, and with their concurrence 
I have framed a measure which embodies the 
leadmg suggestions of Lord Cannmg I propose 
that, when the Governor-General’s Council meets 
for the purpose of makmg laws and regulations, 
the Governor-General should summon, m addition 
to the ordmary members of the Council, not less 
than SIX nor more than twelve additional members, 
of whom one-half at least shall not hold office 
under Government These additional members 
may be either Europeans, persons of European 
extraction, or natives Lord Canning strongly 
recommends that the Council should hold its 
meetmgs in difierent parts of India, for the 
purpose of obtainmg at times the assistanee of 
those native ehiefs and noblemen whose attendance 
at Calcutta would be impossible, or irksome to 
themselves I do not propose that the judges 
ex officio shah, have seats m the Legislature , but 
I do not preclude the Governor-General from 
summonmg one of their number if he chooses 
They were useful members of a body meetmg as 
a committee for the purpose of discussmg and 
frammg laws, but I think it is inexpedient and 
incompatible with their functions that they should 
belong to a body partaking in any degree of a 
popular character I propose that the persons 
nominated should attend all meetings held withm 
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a year If you compel tlieir attendance for a 
longer period you render it very unlilcely that any 
natives except tliose resident upon tlie spot ivill 
att-end the mcetmgs of the Council This also is 
recomuicnded by Lord Cannmg Hon gentlemen 
will have noticed the great success which has 
attended the association with us of the Talookdars 
of Oude and of the Sirdars m the Punjab m the 
duties of administering the revenue, and Lord 
Cannmg has borne testimony to the admirable 
manner in n hich they have performed their 
duties I believe greater advantages will result 
from admittmg the native chiefs to co-operate 
with us for legislative jmrposes , they w^ no 
longer feel, as they have hitherto done, that they 
are excluded from the management of affairs m 
their own country, and nothing, I am persuaded, 
will tend more to conciliate to our rule the minds 
of natives of high rank I have no mtention of 
domg anythmg to make this Council a debatmg 
society, I wish, to quote an expression of Sir 
Lawrence Peel, to render them a body for makmg 
laws The Council of the Governor-General, with 
these additional members, will have power to pass 
laws and regulations affectmg the whole of India, 
and wdl have a supreme and concurrent power 
with the nimor legislative bodies which I propose 
to establish m the Presidencies and m other parts 
of India I come now to the power of makmg 
laws which I propose to give the Governors and 
Councils of the other Presidencies Lord Cannmg 
strongly feels that, although great benefits have 
resulted from the mtroduction of members mto 
his Councils who possess a knowledge of localities 
— ^the mterests of which differ widely m different 
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paHs of the country — tlio cliang*^ lias not been 
sufficient, in the first place, to o\erconic the feeling 
which the other Presidencies entertain against 
being overridden, as the) call it, by the Bengal 
Council , or, on the other hand, to o\frcome the 
disadvantages of having a bodj legislating for 
these Presidencies uithout acquaintance uitli 
local wants and necessities This must obviously 
bo possessed to a much greater c\tent by those 
xosidiug on and nearer the spot And, therefore, 
I propose to restore, I ma) sav, to the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay the poucr of passing laus 
and enactments on local subjects mthin their own 
territories, and that the Governor of the Presidency, 
in the same manner as the Governor-General, 
when his council meets to make laws, shall summon 
a certain number of additional members, to be .is 
before either European or native, and one-half of 
whom at least shall not be office-holders It is 
obviously necessary that these bodies should not 
bo empow'crcd to legislate on subjects which I 
may call of Indian rather than of local importance 
The Indian debt, the customs of the cormtry, the 
army of India, and other matters, into the details 
of which it 18 not necessary that I should enter, 
belong to a class of subjects which the local 
Legislatures will be prohibited from entering 
upon without the sanction of the Governor-General 
I propose that Coimcils rather difierently consti- 
tuted should be estabbshed at Bengal , and, if the 
Governor-General thinks right, as he obviously does 
from his dispatches, that he shall be empowered 
hereafter — ^but not without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State — ^to create a Council for the 
North-West Provinces, or the Punjab, or any other 
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mon (l^a^\n from cvcrj part of India, of ever} 
profession, and ^Mtll the most varied c\])criencc 
The measure has been prepared ^\ltll tlieir entire 
concurrence, and it has the approval of most of 
the persons with uliom I ha^c conversed on the 
subject All I can say is that every jirccaution 
has been taken in the framing of the Bill to make 
it effectual for the accomplishment of the object 
which it is designed to achieve E\cry one has 
been consulted whose opinion I thought ought to 
be taken It has been carefully considered by the 
Government in India and the Government at home 

1 venture therefore, to submit it to the House in 
the hope that, with such amendments as may be 
made in it in its progress through Parliament, it 
may tend to the happiness of India and the 
prosperity of the Queen’s subjects in that portion 
of Her Majesty’s domimons 

The right hon Baronet concluded by movmg for 
leave to brmg in a Bill to amend, m cortam respects, 
' the constitution of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, and to authorize making laws 
and regulations for the Presidencies of Fort St 
George and Bombay, and for other parts of Her 
Majesty’s Indian territories 

2 Indian Councils Act, 1861 (24 25 

Victoria, c 67) 

An Act to make better provision for the Con- 
stitution of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India, and for the Local Government of the 
several Presidencies and Provinces of India, 
and for the temporary Government of India m 
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tlie event of a vneancyin tlie oflice of Governor- 
General (1 August 1861 ) 

1 Tins Act ma}’ be cited for all purposes as 
‘ tbc Indian Councils Act, 1861 ’ 

2 [licpeal o/ 3 cL 4 Will 4 c 85, ss 40, 43, 44, 
50, 66, 70, and so much of ss 61, 64 cr-s lelaks to 
vacancies in the office of ordinary member of the 
Council of India , also 16 & 17 Vicl c 95, ss 22-4, 
26 ] All other enactments whatsoever now in 
force with relation to the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, or to the Councils of the Governors 
of the respective Presidencies of Fort Saint George 
and Bombay, shall, save so far as the same are 
altered by or are repugnant to this Act, continue 
in force, and be appbcable to the Council of the 
Governor-General of India and the Councils of the 
respective Presidencies under this Act 

3 There shall be five ordinary members of th e 
said Couiicir"df “the Governor-General, tlmee^of 
^dm“ shall frord time to tune be appomted by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, with 
the con currence of a majority of members present 
at a meetmg,^ from among such persons as shall 
have been, at the time of such appomtment, in the 
service in'India^of the Crb’^, or of the Company 
aSd^theHf ow n,~f of 'atAeash ten~y ears' , and if the 
person so appomted shall be in the mili tary service 
of the Crown he shall not, durmg his contmuance 
in office as a Member of Council, hold any military 
command, or be employed in actual military 
duties, and> the remammg two, one of whom shall 
be a barrister or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates m Scotland of not less than five years 

^ The power of appomtment was given to the Crown by 
32 & 33 Viot 0 97 
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standing, shall be appointed from time to time 
by Her Majesty by Warrant under Her Royal 
Sign Manual , and it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of State in Council to appoint the 
Commander-m-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
India to bo an extraordinary member of the said 
Council, and such extraordinary member of Council 
shall have rank and precedence at the Council 
Board next after the Governor-General 

4 The present ordmary members of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India shall contmue 
to be ordmary members under and for the purposes 
of this Act , and it shall be lawful for her Majesty 
on the passing of this Act, to appoint by warrant 
as aforesaid an ordinary member of Council, to 
complete the number of five hereby estabbshed , 
and there shall be paid to such ordinary member, 
and to all other ordinary members who may be 
hereafter appointed, such amount of salary as 
may from time to time be fixed for members of the 
Council of the Governor-General by the Secretary 
of State in Council, "with the concurrence of a 
majority of members of Council present at a 
meeting , and all enactments of any Act of 
Parliament or Law of India respecting the Council 
of the Governor-General of India and the members 
thereof shall be held to apply to the said Council 
as constituted by this Act, except so far as they 
are repealed by or are repugnant to any provisions 
of this Act 

5 It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State 
in Council with the concurrence of a majority of 
members present at a meeting, and for Her 
Majesty by warrant as aforesaid, respectively, to 
appoint any person provisionally to succeed to 
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th<‘ ofiirc nf onltnnr\ iwMnluT of llio (’o\incil of (lie 
f^o\('rnor (ti'iK’r'U, wIomi llo* ‘'iunc j^hnll hofamc 
\ n'uil 1>\ tin- tloath or n'‘.ifrnnlioii of the p(>i^on 
liohlinL'^ th'- ‘-'ikI oflue, or on In'- depiirlurc from 
liulin \Mtli DU' nl to return to Europe, nr on am 
(*\e)U *iu(l cfiut inpMiex »*\pre‘'''( (1 rn nn> such 
jtroMsional apjiomt incut . un<l such njipomtmcnt 
’ijiain to re\o)cc, hut no jcT'-ons ajjjjointcd to 
suco'cd proMsionilK to sm h oflkc slmll he 
intitlcd to am autlionl\, snlar\, or cmolunicnt 
.ipjKTtamiuti tU<‘r<‘to until he shall ho in the actual 
pyt^esvion of siu h oflicc 

0 \Mion'*\cr the s.iid (io\ ernor-Gtnenil in 
C'niinnl shall detlnro that it is espedicnl that llic 
said GoNcrnor-Gencral should Msit any part of 
India unacconijjainod h\ his Council, it shall be 
hn\ fill for the said CTO\crnor*tu’ncrnl in Council, 
)>reviousl% to the departure of the said Goeernor- 
General, to noiumutc soinc ineinbcr of the said 
Council to bo jirosidont of the said Council, in 
uhoin, dunii'r tlic tiine of sucli visit, the pouers 
of the said Gmernor-Gcnernl in assemblies of the 
said Council shall be reposed, except that of 
assenting to or vitlilioldmg liis assent from, or 
reserving for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, nii'v lau or regulation, ns lioremafter 
pro\ idcd , and it shall be lawful in c^ cry such 
case for the said GoNcrnor-Genernl in Council, b) 
an order for that purpose to ho made, to autliori^o 
tlie Governor-General alone to cvercise all or an'\ 
of the powers whicli iniglit be exercised by the 
said Governor-General in Council in every case 
in which tlie said Governor-General may think it 
expedient to exercise the same, except tlio power 
of malang lav s or regulations. 
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7 Wli('n(‘\t'r flio no\(»rnf>r (un» rftl, or “Ufh 
prc^uU'nt nomititit.'fl ns nforcsnul, sliull 1 j'* 
obliged to ribs( nt lnnw.'lf from nuv nvetmg of 
Omintil (other tlmn lUfetnigH for the j.iirj.riit of 
niftking InwH and regulation*^, a-. Imremafti r 
provided), owing to indmpo^ition or am otlo r 
cause whabMoc\tr, and shall sigmf\ his inUoabd 
absence to the Council, then and in » \or\ sm h rase 
the senior nuunl.er for the (mie being wlio shall 
bo prosonl at aiich ineetiii" shall pn sale tloreaf, 
in sueh manner, and with su( h full powers and 
authorities during the time of sudi nu etmg, ns such 
Governor-Cenoral or ])rosident would ha\c had in 
case he had hcon present nt siir h meet mg pros ided 
alwnjs that, no act of r'onncil made nt nn\ 
such meeting shall be cabd to aiu (ffeit what- 
soever unless the same shall be signed be such 
Governor-General or president respectiveh, if 
such Goscrnor-Gcucrnl or president shall at the 
tunc be resident at the ])lace at wbicb such meeting 
shall be assembled, and shall not be jirovenicd by 
such indisposition from signing the same, provided 
alw'ays that m case such Govornor-Gcncrnl or 
president, not being so prevented as aforesaid, 
shall decline or refuse to sign such act of Council, 
he, and the sev.’eral members of Coxmcil who shall 
have signed the same, shall mutually exchange 
with and communicate m writing to each other 
the grounds and reasons of their rcspectiv^e 
opmions, m like manner and subject to such 
regulations and ultimate responsibility as are by 
the East India Company Act, 1793, sections 
forty-seven, forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty, and 
fifty-one, provided and described in cases where 
such Governor-General shall, when present, dis- 
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from TUN m^M^sure ]>rt>po«»Mi or np( air'd in 
th>' CmiiKil 

It vliull 1)0 lawful for the Go\ crnor-Goncrnl 
from time to (mm (o m iKo rnlo'^ and orders for the 
more ronroimnt (ran«^a<.tion of l)U‘'inc''S m the 
*;'ud ronncil . and an\ ordor made or act done m 
'iccnrdiince with snth rules and orders (except 
ns )iercnf(ir proridod respecting laws and regula- 
tion'-) shall he deemed to lie the order or act of the 
Gorornor-t^eneral m (’ouncil 

0 'J'hc said Council shall from time to time 
ascK'inble at Midi place or places as shall be ap- 
pointed hi the Go\ ernor-General m Council witlim 
the territories of India, and ns often as the said 
Council shall assemble w ilhm cither of the Presiden- 
cies of Fort Saint George or Boini»a\, the Gorernor 
of such Presidettcy shall ad as an extraordinary 
member of Council , and ns often ns the said 
Council slinll assemble with nny*othor diMsion, 
jiroMncc, or tcrntor> hn\mg a Lieutenant- 
Governor, such Licutonant-Go\ernor shall act as 
an additional councillor at meetings of the Council, 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations 
onl}’’, in manner hereinafter proMded 

10 For tlie better exercise of the power of 
making law s and regulations x ested m the Governor- 
General in Conned, the Governor-General shall 
nominate, m addition to the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary members above mentioned, and to such 
Lieutenant-Governor m the ca'^c aforesaid, such 
persons,^ not less than six nor more than twelve in 
number, as to him may seem expedient, to bo 
members of Conned for the inirposc of makmg laws 

’ Not less than ton nor more than sixteen, 65 60 Viet, 

c 14,8 1. 
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and regulations only, and such persons shall not be 
entitled to sit or vote at any meeting of Council, 
except at meetmgs held for such purpose Pro- 
vided that not less than one half of the persons so 
nominated shall be non-official persons, that is, 
persons, who at the date of such nomination, 
shall not be m the civil or military service of 
the Crown in India, and that the seat in Council 
of any non-offipial member accepting office 
under the Crown in India shall be vacated on 
such acceptance 

11 Every additional member of Council so 
nommated shall be summoned to all meetmgs held 
for the purpose of makmg laws and regulations, 
for the term of two years from the date of such 
nommation 

12 It shall be lawful for any such additional 
member of Council to resign his office to the 
Governor-Gleneral, and on acceptance of such ^ 
resignation by the Governor-General such office 
shall become vacant 

13 ^ On the event of a vacancy occumng by 
the death, acceptance of office, or resignation, 
accepted m manner aforesaid, of any such addi- 
tional member of Council, it shall be lawful for 
the Governor-General to nommate any person as 
additional member of Council m his place, who 
shall exercise the same functions until the termma- 
tion of the term for which the additional member 
so dymg, acceptmg office, or resignmg was nomi- 
nated Provided always that it shall not be lawful 
for him by such nomination to dimmish the 
proportion of non-official additional members 
hereinbefore directed to be nommated 

^ S 13 repealed by 65 & 66 Vict c 14, s 4 
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1? No 1 iv (ir r< (to'ornor- 

(><ti<»il sn (\iimti!. Ml art umJ'uu <’ njth the 
<•( ’I'li’' A'i. f'j’ill l»> <i''i ui<’<l MUtiiid }>\ 
■'iron fOih iliM ?li' )'r<‘pnr:ion of non oOin.!! 
t<i<hli<'nal nu tun r*- h-nln wd*. ju»( 

oonj)dt*. .1 ;5,.' <1 M** i>i )?v ui’ro»ln« iKMi to iho 
I oniii il or )t ( MU' ' >11' fi* 

]*; III til' ah'-ji" of tin* t>(i\<’nior f*i n''ril 
\!i(l Ilf th' j<r' Jit . ti<«nnncit''tl n* ifitn ‘'tvjtl, tin 
"iMor ordtii ir\ jin niln r of tin t'muiril ]irt’'''‘nt 
^}la^l j'f' Jit Jin-f'linf"' of fin t'ouju li for nniKing 
and ri jniliiiioiii , »nd tin* jin\\. r of iimKmp 
nji'l rapnlittiiiJi* %*tJvd ni tin* (tfi\(rnnr- 
to'jn rjii Ml ( Viutinl hhail In oxom I'-nd onl\ at TiU''''t' 
mm;- of tln'-ijd (\tiMMtl at wlinli ’'in li floxi rnor- 
(»nn<*ral or )l^^ld•I^t, or mmiu* ordnmrN inonili'T 
of (ViMtuii and hi\ or Mior<> nn■M^ltl■^^ of tin' v «id 
fViiMKJl (Muliidnif' tMidnr tin* Ivrtn nn’tnlifrn of 
l!i( f'oiMitil Mi'll lulditutniil MVMnIa*r^ a*- afor'"'nul), 
riiail i)>> jiM'-ont , and in t>\iT\ ui'-n of »h(T»'r« nt o 
of ojiMM'Mi Jit iin'itMiph of tin Mud ('ounul for 
nml'inp laws .iinl mpnlalions wlmro tluT'* shall 
hf an nquilitx of xou's, tin (io\ nmor-dminral. 
<ir m Ins ilisnnc* tin* jirnsidont, and ni thn 
ab^cnof of tin (I'oM'mor-flf'iK nil and praiidenl- 
such fcnior ordinary mendinr of Council lliorc 
)iro«idtnp, rIuiII ha\c two xotos or (lie cnstnip 
X ol^; 

10^ The (tovornor-CiVneral in (‘ouncil rIiiiII, ns 
soon as conxeniendy ina> be, appoint a plate and 
linie for (lie firRt meeting of the paid Council of 
tin’ Goxernor-Ceneral for making laws and regula- 
tions under this Act, and summon thereto as well 
the additional Councillors nominated by and 
' S 10re]Knl((l b^ ril A, C(i Vict t Jl) (S L J? ) 
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under thi s Act as the other members of such Council , 
and until such first meeting the powers now 
vested m the said Governor-General of India m 
Council of makmg laws and regulations shall and 
may be exercised m like manner and by the same 
members as before the passmg of this Act 

17 It shall bo lawful for the GoverAor-General 
m Council from time to time to appomt aU other 
times and places of meeting of the Council for the 
purpose of makmg laws and regulations under the 
provisions of this Act, and to adjourn, or from 
time to tune to authorise such President, or semor 
ordmary member of Council m'his absence, to 
adjourn any meetmg for the purpose of makmg 
laws and regulations from time to time and from 
place to place 

18 It shall be lawful for the Governor-General 
in Council to make rules for the conduct of busmess 
at meetmgs of the Council for the piupose of 
makmg laws and regulations under the provisions 
of this Act, prior to the first cf such meetmgs, but 
stich rules may be subsequently amended at meetmgs 
for the purpose of makmg laws or regulations, 
subject to the assent of the Governor-General ,- 
and such rules shall prescribe the mode of pro- 
mulgation and authentication of such laws and 
regtdations Provided always that it shall be 
lawful for the Secretary of State m Council to 
disallow any such rule, and to render it of no 
effect 

19 No busmess shall be transacted at any 
meetmg for the purpose of makmg laws and 
regulations, except as last herembefore provided 
other than the consideration and enactments oi 
measures introduced mto the Council for the 
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pnr]) 0 ''t' of ‘'lull cnnctincnt, and it. shall not be 
Lnvful for am nuMiiber or additional member to 
make or for the Council to entertain any^ motion, 
nnlo‘5‘; siirh motion be for lca^c to introduce some 
measure as aforesaid into Council, or ha^ e reference 
to some measure actiialh introduced thereinto 
ProNided nl\\a\h that it shall not be Ian fill for 
any member or additional member to introduce, 
without the preMous sanction of the Governor- 
General, am measure nfrcctinp, — 

]‘'t The Public Debt or Public Revenues of 
India, or b\ which any charge would be 
imposed on such Revenues 
2nd The religion or religious rites and usages of 
am class of Her Majest} ’s subjects in 
India 

3rd The discipline or maintenance of any part 
of Her Majesty’s Jblitary or Naval Forces 
ith The relations of the Go\ernmcnt with 
foreign Princes or States 
20 MTien any law' or reflation has been made 
by the Council at a meeting for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations as aforesaid, it shall 
be lawful for the Governor-General, w^hether he 
shall or shall not have been present in Council at 
the making thereof, to declare that ho assents to 
the same, or that he withholds his assent from the 
same, or that he reserves the same for the significa- 
tion of the pleasure of Her Majesty thereon , no 
such law' or regulation shall have validity until 
the Governor-General shall have declared his 
issent to the same, or until (in the case of a law or 
regulation so reserved as aforesaid) Her Majesty 
shall have signified her assent to the same to 
the Governor-General, through the Secretary of 
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State for India in Conned, and sucJi assent shall 
luno been dul} proclaimed the said Governor- 
General ' 

21 NVheneM;r any such law or regulation has 
been assented to by the Governor-General, he 
shall transmit to (he Secretar) of State for India 
an authentic co[)> thereof , and it shall be lawful 
for Her Majcstj to signifv, through the Sccret-ary 
of State for India m Council, her disallowance of 
such law , and such disallowance shall make void 
and annul such law from or after the day on which 
the Governor-General shall make known, by 
proclamation or by signification to bis Council, 
that he has received the notification of such 
disallowance b> Her Majesty 

22 The Gov'crnor-Goncral in Council sliall have 
jmwer at meetings for the purpose of making laws 
and regulations as aforesaid, and subject to the 
provisions heroin contained, to make laws and 
regulations for repealing, amending, or altering 
any laws or regulations whatever, now in force or 
hereafter to be m force in the Indian territories 
now [or hereafter under the dominion of Her 
Majesty, and to make laws and regulations for all 
persons, whether British or native, foreigners or 
others, and for all Courts of Justice whatever, and 
for all places and things vv hatever within the said 
territories, and for all servants of the Government 
of India withm the dominions of princes and , 
states m alliance wuth Her Majesty , and the laws 
and regulations so to be made by tbe Governor 
General m Council shall control and supersyd 
any laws and reflations m anywise replignant 
thereto which shall have been made prior there! r 

* Words in brackets inserted by 65 & 6G Viet o 14 s 
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.by tbo Governors of the Presidencies of Fort 
Snint George and Bomba 3 >- respectively in Council 
or the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor m Council 
of any Presidency or otlier territory for which a 
Council may be appomted, with power to make 
laws and regulations under and by virtue of this 
Act Provided always that the said Governor- 
General in Council shall not have the power of 
making any laws or regulations which shall 
repeal or in an}' way affect any of the p^o^’lSlons 
of this Act 

Or any of the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1833, and of the Government 
of India Act, 1854:, Avhich after the passmg of 
this Act shall remain m force 
Or any proA'isions of the Government of India 
Act, 1858, or of the Government of India 
Act, 1869 

Or of any Act enablmg the Secretary of State m 
Council to raise money in the United Kmgdom 
for the Government of India 
Or of the Acts for punishing mutiny and deser- 
tion m Her Majesty’s Army or in Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces respectively , but subject to 
the provision contamed m the Government 
of India Act, 1833, section seventy-three 
respectmg the Indian Articles of War 
Or any provisions of any Act passed m this 
present session of Parbament, or here- 
after to be passed, in anywise afiectmg Her 
Majesty’s Indian territories, or the inhabitants 
thereof 

Or which may afiect the authority of Parlia- 
ment, or the constitution and rights of the 
East India Company, or any part of the 
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unwritten laws or constitution of the United 
Ki n gdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where- 
on may depend m any degree the allegiance 
of any persons to the Crown of the Umted 
Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of 
the Crown over any part of the said terntories 

23 Notwithstandmg anythmg in this Act 
contamed, it shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General, m cases of emergency, to make and 
promulgate from time to tune ordmances for the 
peace and good government of the said territories 
or of any part thereof, subject however to the 
restrictions contamed m the last precedmg section , 
and every such ordmance shall have like force of 
law or regulation made by the Governor-General 
m Council, as by this Act provided, for the space 
of not more than six months from its promulgation, 
unless the disallowance of such ordmance by Her 
Majesty shall be earber signified to the Governor- 
General by the Secretary of State for India m 
Council, or unless such ordmance shall be con- 
trolled or superseded by some law or regulation 
made by the Governor-General m Council at a 
meetmg for the purpose of makmg laws and 
regulations as by this Act provided 

24 No law or regulation made by the Governor- 
General m Council (subject to the power of dis- 
allowance by the Crown, as herembefore provided), 
shall be deemed mvahd by reason only that it 
affects the prerogative of the Crown 

26 "Whereas doubts have been entertained 
whether the Governor-General of India, or the 
Governor-General m India m Council, had the 
power of makmg rules, laws, and regulations for 
the territories known from time to time as ‘ Non- 
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regulation Provinces*, except at inecting‘> for 
making lavs and regulation m conformity vith llie 
provisions of the Government of India Acts, 
1833 and 1853, and vhctlicr the Go^ernor, or 
Go^c^no^ m Council, or Lieutenant-Governor of 
any Presidcnc} or jiart of India, liad such pover 
in respect of any such tcrritoncb Be it enacted, 
that no rule, lav, or regulation wlncii prior to 
the passing of this Act shall have been made 
b} the Goxornor-GcncTal, or Go\crnor-Gcncral 
in Council, or by any oticr of the authorities 
aforesaid, for and m respect of any such Non- 
regulation Pro\nncc, shall be deemed invalid 
only by reason of the same not ]ia\ing been 
made in conformilj with the provisions of the 
said Acts, or of anv other Act of Parliament 
respecting the constitution and powers of tlie 
Council of India or of the Governor-General, 
or respecting the povers of such Go\ernors, or 
Governors in Council, or Licutenniit-Governors as 
aforesaid 

26 It shall be lavful for the Governor-General 
m Council, or Governor in Council of either of 
the Presidencies, as the case may he, to grant 
to an ordinary member of Council lea\c of 
absence, under medical certificate, for a period not 
exceeding six months , and sucli member, during 
his absence, sliall retain liis office, and sliall, on 
hi^ return and resumiition of his duties, receive 
lialf his salary for the period of sucli absence, but, 
if his absence shall exceed six months, his office 
shall be vacated 

27 If any vacancy shall happen in the office of 
an ordinary member of the Council of tlic Governor- 
General, or of the Council of either of the Presiden- 
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CIOS, \s'licn no jicrfion proMsionnlly appointed to 
succeed thcrelo shall be then present on the spot, 
tlicn and on ever} such occasion, sucli vacancy 
shall bo sujiplied b} tlic apjiointmcnt of the 
Gocernor-Gencral in Council, or tlic Governor in 
Council, as the case may be , and until a successor 
shall arrive, the person so nominated shall execute 
the office to vhich he shall ha\e been appointed, 
and shall have all the powers thereof, and sliall 
have and be entitled to the salar} and other 
emoluments and advantages’ appertaining to the 
said office during his continuance therein, every 
such tcmjionir}’ member of Council foregoing all 
salaries and allowances by him licld and enjoyed 
at the tune of liis being appointed to such office , 
and if any ordmarj’' member of the Council of the 
Governor-General, or of the Council of either of 
the Presidencies, shall, by any infirmity or other- 
^v^sc, be rendered incapable of actmg or of attendmg 
to act as such, or if any such member shall be 
absent on leave, and if an} person shall have been 
provisionally appointed ns aforesaid, then the 
place of such member absent or unable to attend 
shall be supplied by such person , and if no person 
provisionally appomted to succeed to the office 
shall bo then on the spot, the Governor-General 
m Council, or Governor m Council, as the case may 
be, shall appoint some person to be a temporary 
member of Coimcil, and, until the return of the 
member so absent or unable to attend, the person 
so provisionally appointed by the Secretary of 
State in Council, or so appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, or Governor m Council, as the 
case may be, shall execute the office to which he 
shall have been appomted, and shall have aU the 
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l>o^\crb thereof, nod shall recei\c lialf the ‘'alnr\ of 
the lucinhor of Council A\hose jdacc ho supplies, 
uid also half the salary of his oOwc under the 
Go\ eminent, of India, or tlic Go\ernnient of cither 
of tlic Presidencies, ns the case ina> he, if he hold 
any such odice, the remaining half of such last- 
named snlary being at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, or other Go\ eminent as aforesaid 
Procided alnays that no person shall he appointed 
a tem))orar> incmhcr of the said Council who 
might not have been njipointcd ns licrcinbeforc 
jiroMded to fill the yacancy supplied by such 
h'mpornry appointment 

28 It slinll lie lawful for the Goeemors of the 
Presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bomba}' 
respectively from time to time to make rules and 
orders for the conduct of business in tlinr Councils, 
and any order made or act done in accordance 
With such directions (except ns hereinafter provided 
respecting laws and regulations) shall be deemed 
to be the order or act of tlic Governor m Council 

29 For the better exorcise of the jiow'cr of 
making laws and regulations licrcinnfter vested 
in the Governors of the said Presidencies in Council 
res]iectivcly, each of tlie said Governors shall, in 
addition to the members whereof Ins Council now' 
by law' consists, or may consist, tenned lierein 
oidmary members, nominate to be additional 
members tlie Advocate-General of the Picsidcnc}, 
or officer acting m tliat capacity, and such otlici 
persons,^ not less than four nor more tlian eight in 
number, as to him may seem expedient, to be 

' Not less than ejpht nor more than twenty, besides tlio 
Ad\ ocate General of tlic Presidency or o/Ticcr acting m 
that caiiacit}'-, 55 & 50 Viet c l-l, s 1 
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members of Council, for tbe purpose of makmg 
laws and regulations only, and such members shall 
not be entitled to sit or vote at any meetmg of 
Council, except at meetings held for such purpose , 
Provided that not less than half of the persons so 
nominated shall be non-ofiS.cial persons, as herein- 
before described, and that the seat m Council of 
any non-o£S.cial member acceptmg office under the 
Crown m India shall be vacated on such acceptance 

30 Every additional member of Council so 
nommated shall be summoned to all meetmgs held 
for the purpose of makmg laws and regulations for 
the term of two years from the date of such 
nomination 

31 It ■'shall be lawful for any such additional 
member of Council to resign his office'^ to the 
Governor of the Presidency , and on acceptance of 
such resignation by the Governor of the Presidency 
such office shall become vacant 

32 ^ On the event of a vacancy occurrmg by the 
death, acceptance of office, or resignation accepted 
in manner aforesaid, of any such additional member 
of Council, it shall be lawful for the Governor of 
the Presidency to summon any person as additional 
member of Council in his place, who shall exorcise 
the same functions until the termmation of the 
term for which the additional member so dymg, 
acceptmg office, or rhsignmg was nominated 
Provided always that it shall not be lawful for 
him by such nommation to dirmmsh the propor- 
tion of non-official members hereinbefore directed 
to be nommated 

33 No law or regulation made by any such 
Governor m Councjl in accordance with the 

* S 32 repealed bj 65 & 60 Viet c 14, s 4 
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provision of tins Act shall be deemed invalid by 
reason only that the proportion of non-official 
additional members hereby established was not 
complete at the date of its introduction to the 
Council or its enactment 

34 At any meeting of the Council of either of 
the said presidencies from which the Governor 
shall be absent, the senior civil ordinary member 
of Council present shall preside , and the power 
of makmg laws and regulations hereby vested in 
such Governor m Council shall be exercised only 
at meetmgs of such Council at which the Governor, 
or some ordmary member of Council, and four or 
more members of Council (mcludmg under the 
term members of Council such additional members 
as aforesaid) shall be present, and in any case 
of difference of opinion at meetmgs of any such 
Council for making laws and regulations, where 
there shall be an equahty of voices, the Governor, 
or in his absence the senior member then presidmg, 
shall have two votes or the castmg vote 

35 ^ The Governor- General m Coimcil shall, as 
soon as conveniently may be, appomt the time for 
the first meetmg of the Councils of Fort Samt 
George and Bombay respectively, for the purpose 
of makmg laws and regulations imder this Act, 
and the Governors of the said Presidencies re- 
spectively shall summon to such meetmg as well 
the additional councillors appomted by and imder 
this Act as the ordmary members of the said 
Councils 

36 It shall be lawful for every such Governor 
to appomt aU subsequent times and places of 
meeting of his Council for the purpose of makmg 

* S 36 repealed by 66 & 66 Viet c 19 {S L JR ) 
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>.11 liusiu* Hi shiiU lio trinmactnd at Hn\ 
citlu'r of tin* Prx“;i(lcn- 
rif's for tlif' jtur[>om' of niiiKinp Inu'- nnd n j^ilntions 
(f \0( pt as last liorombcforo proiirlcd) othor than 
llio cfmsid('rat ion niul cnnctnicnt of measures 
introdiin'd info sudi Conned for flio purpose of 
Muh emutment , and it shall not b( Iniiful for 
any memlior or additional inomla^r to mako, or for 
the Conned to ontortam, any motion, unless such 
motion shall he for leave to mtrodnte some 
measure as aforesaid into Council, or lini c reference 
to some measures actually introduced thereinto 
ProMded always that it. shall not be lawful for 
any member or additional member to introduce, 
without the ])rc\uou 8 sanction of the Governor, 
any measure aflccting the public revenues of the 
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, or In nhuh ftin < linr^'o slnll 
ini{>o-( il on •'tidi nni'nui'K 

.l‘i \\ In'll jiin Inn or rojidliKion has hrr'n nnnh’ 
In nnv Midi (’ouiuil ni a for (lu* purpose 

of imlvUi" Ian*- I'lul r»‘‘rulatton'' m aforesini, it 
hi* lawful for tin* (hnernor. ulielher he shall 
or ‘•lull not hi%e ln*en present in (ouncil at sucli 
nieilinfr, to flodnrc that he a'-sonts to, or nith- 
hohl*- his 'usani from, the snnie 

5t) 1 lie (io\ernor shall transmit forthwith an 
aiithentn top\ of e\er\ law or regulation to winch 
he shall inueno declarerl hiHn‘'Sont to the Oo\crnor- 
Oenor.il, and no such law or regulation nhnll hn\t 
\alidit\ until the (^o\ernor-Ciencral slul! lm\<‘ 
msent'i'd th(*rot^», and sueh assent, shall ha\( been 
signified 1)> him to and piihlished bt the ^}o^c^nor 
]*ro\ided always, that in oicrj case where the 
rto\ernor-Gonerni shall wit hold liis assont from 
nnv puch law or regulation, he Khali signifN to the 
GoNcrnor in writing his reason for po wit holding 
his assent. 

-il Whenever siidi law or regulation phall have 
lioen assented to by the Go\crnor-Genernl, he 
phall transmit to the .Secrctar\ of State for India 
an aut.h(‘ntic copy thereof , and it shall be lawdul 
for Her Majesty to pignifv, through the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, her disallowance of 
such law or regulation, and such disnllow*ancc 
shall make void and annul such law or regulation 
from or after the day on wdiich such Governor shall 
make known by proclamation, or by signification 
to tlic Council, that he has received the notification 
of such disallowance by Her Majesty 

42 The Governor of each of the said Presidencies 
in Council shall have power at meetings for the 
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pur])oso of making laws niul regulaiionB as aforc- 
haul, and, subject- to the provision herein contained 
to make laws and regulations for the peace and 
good government of sucli Presidency, and for 
tliat purpose to repeal and amend any laws and 
regulations made prior to the eoming into operation 
of this Act by an authority in India, so far as they 
affect such Presidcnc} f^rovidcd alnays that 
such Governor in Council shall not liavc the po^\c^ 
of making any lavs or regulations vhicb shall m 
any vay affect any of the provisions of this Act, 
or of any other Act of Parliament m force, or 
hereafter to be in force, m such Presidency 

43 It shall not be lawful for the Governor 
m Council of either of the aforesaid Presidencies, 
except with the sanction of the Governor-General, 
previously communicated to him, to make regu- 
lations or take into consideration any law or 
regulation for any of tlio purposes next hereinafter 
mentioned , that is to say, 

1 Affecting the Pubfic Debt in India, or the 

Customs Duties, or any other tax or duty 
now in force and imposed by the authority 
of the Government of India for the general 
purposes of such Government 

2 Kegulating any of the current com, or the 

issue of any bills, notes, or other paper 
currency 

3 Eegulating the conveyance of letters by the 

Post Office or messages by the electric 
telegraph within the Presidency 

4 Altermg in any way the Penal Code of India, 

as established by Act of the Governor- 
General in Council, No 42 of 1860 

5 Affecting the rebgion or religious rites and 
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usages of any class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India 

6 Afiectmg the discipline or maintenance of 

any part of Her Majesty’s military or 
naval forces 

7 Eegulatmg patents or copjT’igbt 

8 Afiectmg tlie relations of the Government 

witb foreign prmccs or states 

Pro^^ded always that no law, or provision of 
any law or regulation which shall have been made 
by any such Governor m Council, and assented to 
by the Governor-General as aforesaid, shall be 
deemed mvalid only by reason of its relatmg to any 
of the purposes comprised m the above list 

44 The Governor-General m Council, so soon 
as it shall appear to him expedient, shall, by 
proclamation, extend the provisions of this Act 
touchmg the makmg of laws and regulations for 
the peace and good government of the Presidencies 
of Port Samt Goorge and Bombay to the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort Wilham, and 
shall specify in such proclamation the period 
at which such provisions shall take efiect and 
the number of councillors whom the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the said division may no min ate for 
his assistance m makmg laws and regulations , 
and it shall be further lawful for the Governor- 
General m Council, from tune to time and m his 
discretion, by similar proclamation, to extend 
the same provisions to the territories known as 
the North-Western Provmces and the Pimjab 
respectively 

45 Whenever such proclamation as aforesaid 
shall have been issued regardmg the said division 
of territories respectively, the Lieutenant-Governor 

O 3 
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tJiercof sJiall nominate, for his assistance m making 
Ia^^s and regulations, such number of councillors 
as shall be in such proclamation sjiccified , pro- 
vided that not less than one-third of sucli Council- 
lors shall in every case be iion-ofTicial persons, as 
licrcmbefore described, and that the nomination 
of sucli councillors shall be subject to the sanction 
of the Governor-General , and prowded further, 
that at any meetings of an}' such Council from 
ivhicli tlie Lieutenant-Governor shall be absent, 
the member highest in official rank among those 
who may hold office under the Crown shall preside 
and the pov cr of making lav s and fegulations shall 
be exercised only at meetings at which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor or some member holding office 
as aforesaid, and not less than one-half of the 
members of Council so summoned as aforesaid, 
shall be present , and m any case of difference of 
opinion at any mcctmgs of such Council for 
making laws and regulations, where there shall be 
an equality of voices, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
or such member highest in official rank as aforesaid 
then presidmg, shall have two votes or the casting 
vote 

46 It shall be lawful for the Governor-General, 
by proclamation as aforesaid, to constitute from 
time to time new provmces for the purposes 
of this Act, to which the like provisions shall 
be apphcable , and further to appomt from 
time to time a Lieutenant-Governor to anv 
Province so constituted as aforesaid, and from 
time to tune to declare and Imut the extent of 
the authority of such Lieutenant-Governor, m 
like manner as is provided by the Government 
of India Act, 1854, respectmg the Lieutenant- 
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Governors of Bengal, and the North-Western 
Provinces 

47 It shall be lawful for the Governor-General 
m Council, by such proclamation as aforesaid, to 
fix the limits of any Presidency, Dmsion, Province, 
or Territory in India for the purposes of this Act, 
and further by proclamation to divide or alter 
from time to time the limits of any such Presidency, 
Division Province, or Territory for the said 
purposes Provided always that any law or 
regulation made by the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor m Council of any Presidency, Division, 
Provmce, or Territory shall contmue in force 
in any part thereof winch may be severed there- 
from bv any such proclamation until superseded 
by Law or regulation of the Governor-General 
m Council, or of the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the Presidency, Dmsion, 
Province, or Territory to which such parts may 
become annexed 

48 It shall be lawful for every such Lieutenant- 
Governor in Coimcil thus constituted to make 
laws for the peace and good government of his 
respective Division, Province, or Territory , and, 
except as otherwise hereinbefore specially provided, 
aU the provisions in this Act contamed respectmg 
the nommation of additional members for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations for the 
Presidencies of Fort Samt George and Bombay, 
and limiting the power of the Governors m 
Council of Fort Samt George and Bombay for the 
purpose of makmg laws and regulations, and 
respectmg the conduct of business m the meetmgs 
of such Councils for that purpose, and respectmg 
the power of the Governor-Gnneral to declare or 
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withhold his assent lo laws or regulations made by 
the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George and 
Bombay, and respecting the pover of Her Majesty 
to disallow the same, shall apply to Laws or 
regulations to bo so made by any such Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council 

49 Provided ah\a}s that no proclamation to 
be made by the Governor-General in Council imder 
the jirovisions of this Act for the purpose of 
constituting any Council for the Presidency, 
Division, Provinces, or Tcrntories hereinbefore 
named, or any other Provinces, or for altering the 
boundaries of any Presidency, Division, Provmcc, 
or Territory, or constituting any new Province for 
the purpose of this Act, shall have any force or 
validity until the sanction of Her Majesty to the 
same shall have been previously signified by the 
Secretary of State m Council to the Governor- 
General 

60 If any vacancy shall happen in the Office of 
Governor-General of India when no provisional 
successor shall be in India to supply such vacancy, 
then and in every such case the Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort Samt George or the Governor 
of the Presidency of Bombay who shall have been 
first appointed to the office of Governor by Her 
Majesty, shall hold and execute the said office of 
Governor-General of India and Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal until a 
successor shall arrive, or until some person in India 
shall be duly appointed thereto , and every such 
acting Governor-General shall, durmg the time of 
his continuing to act as such, have and exercise all 
rights and powers of Governor- General of India, 
and shall be entitled to receive the emoluments 
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aud advantages appertainmg to tlic office by him 
supphed, such acting Governor-General foregoing 
the salary and allowances appertaining to the 
office of Governor to which he stands appointed, 
aud such office of Governor shall be supplied for 
the time durmg which such Governor shall act as 
Governor-General, m the manner directed m 
section sLsty-three of the Government of India 
Act, 1833 

61 If, on such vacancy occurring, it shall appear 
to the Governor, who by virtue of this Act shall hold 
and execute the said office of Governor-General, 
necessary to exercise the powers thereof before he 
shall have taken his seat m Council, it shall be 
lawful for him to make known by proclamation 
his appointment and his mtention to assume the 
said office of Governor-General, and after such 
proclamation and thenceforth until he shall repair 
to the place where the Council may assemble, it 
shall be lawful for him to exercise alone aU or any 
of the powers which might be exercised by the 
Governor- General m Council, except the power of 
makmg laws and regulations, and all acts done 
in the exercise of the said powers, except as 
aforesaid, shall be of the same force and efiect as 
if they had been done by the Governor-General m 
Council , Provided that all acts done m the said 
Council after the date of such proclamation, but 
before the communication thereof to such Council, 
shall be vahd, subject nevertheless to revocation 
or alteration by such Governor who shall have so 
assumed the said office of Governor-General , and 
from the date of the vacancy occurrm^ until such 
Governor shall have assumed the said office of 
Governor-General the provisions of section sixty- 
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two of the Government of India Act, 1833, shall 
be and the same arc declared to be applicable to 
the case 

52 Nothing m this Act contained shall be held 
to derogate from or interfere with (except as 
hereinbefore expressly provided) the rights vested 
m Her Jlajesty, or the powers of the Secretary of 
State for India m Council, in relation to the 
government of Her Majesty’s Dominions in India, 
under any law in force at the date of the passing 
of this Act , and all things which shall be done by 
Her Majesty, or by the Secretary of State as afore- 
said, in relation to such government, shall have 
the same force and validity as if this Act had not 
been passed 

53 Wherever any act or thing is by this Act 
required or authorized to be done by the Governor- 
General or by the Governors of the Presidencies of 
Fort Saint George and Bombay m Council, it is 
not required that such act or thmg should be done 
at a meeting for making laws and regulations, 
unless where expressly provided ^ 

3 Geoige Natliamel Cwzon, House of 
Commons, 28 March, 1892 

I AM glad, sir, at this early period of the Session, 
to be able to introduce to the notice of the House 
a Bdl which, if carried into law, will, I believe, be 

^ By 33 & 34 Vict c 3 tho Governor-General m Conncil 
was authorized to legislate by regulation for such tem- 
tonea as might bo defined from time to time by the 
Secretary of State m Council 

Legislative Councils were established, under s 44, m 
Bengal m 1862, North-Western Provinces and Oudh in 
1886, and Punjab m 1897 
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fraught with advantage to the interests of our 
fellow subjects m India It is sometunes said, sir, 
that this House bestows a scant and reluctant 
concern upon the interests of the millions of India 
And yet I am sure that this alleged mdiSerence 
of the many, if it be true, which I do not altogether 
accept, 18 not more than compensated for by the 
vigilant and imcompromismg attention of the few, 
whilst I have heard it stated on high authority 
that the greater mterference of this House m the 
government of India might not be a source of 
umnixed benefit to that coimtry However that 
may be, sir, I hope that this Bill will be one that 
may approve itself to both sections of opmion m 
this House — both to those hon members who may 
not have direct and personal experience of India, 
and to that smaller section who, either from long 
residence there or from ofiicial experience, are 
eni;^hatically entitled to speak on Indian questions, 
and whose mterference m our debates is always 
welcome And perhaps I may be permitted to 
take this opportumty of expressmg the regret 
which I am sure has been felt on both sides of the 
House at the disappearance from among their 
number of the omnivorous mtellect of the late 
hon gentleman the member for Burkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) The object of this Bill which 
it IS my duty to explam to the House is to widen 
the basis and to expand the functions of govern- 
ment m India , to give further opportunities than 
at present exist to the non-official and native 
elements m Indian society to take part ui the work 
of government, and m this way to lend official 
recognition to that remarkable development both 
of political mterest and political capacity which 
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lias been visible among the bigber classes of Indian 
society smce the government of India was taken 
over by tbe Crown m 1858 In form this Bill is 
one to amend tbe Indian Councds Act of 1861 
Legislative powers of some sort or other, but 
powers of somewhat confused character and con- 
fiictmg vahdity, have existed m India for a very 
long time They existed under the rule of the old 
East India Company, datmg from the time of the 
Tudor and Stuart sovereigns , but the modern 
legislative system, tmder which the government 
of India exists, owes its ongm to the viceroyalty 
of Lord Cannmg, and the Secretaryship of State 
of Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Hahfax, 
who in 1861 carried through the House the Indian 
Coimcils Act of that year I may, perhaps, m 
startmg, be permitted to remind the House bnefly 
of the provisions of that Act, as they are the basis ‘ 
on which we are now attemptmg to proceed The 
Act of 1861 constituted three Legislative Councils 
m India — ^the Supreme Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy and the Provincial Legislative Councils of 
Madras and Bombay The Supreme Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy, or, as it is called m the 
terms of the Act, the Coimcil ‘ for the purpose of 
makmg laws and regulations only ’, consists of the 
Governor-General and his Executive Council, with 
a minimum of six and a maximum of twelve 
additional members who are nommated by the 
Governor-General, and of whom at least one-half 
must be non-official, whether drawn from the 
European or the native element The Legislative 
Councils of iladras and Bombay arc also recrmted 
by a minimum of four and a maximum of eight 
additional members who are nommated by the 
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I’roMnci.il GoNi'nior and nf ^vlloIll at least ony- 
li ’If inu>'t non oflK til Since the jie'-sing of tliat 
\< t, sir, l/«"islali\e roinieils ha\(‘ he<’n called into 
(‘Mstence for IJenpil and 1 he Xort li*Wes( l’ro\ nu es 
In Bengil llie Council ton‘'i’'(s of flic Lientenant- 
(onernornnd twehe nominated ineinbers, and the 
{’oiinoil of the Norlh-AVc"'t ProMiiees consists of 
tlu Ijieiilen ^nt-Go^ornor and nine Coiiiuillors, of 
mIioiu, m iMcli ca«e, onc-tliird must be non-ofiicial 
Such Is the constitution of tlie le^islatu** inathinorc 
\\hKh 111*' cMsted during the jiast thirty \cars 
This svbtcin has undoubtedK worked well It has 
justified itself and the anticipations of its jiro- 
motors Operating to a \er\ large extent through 
the ngeiic\ of special coininittoes composed of 
experienced persons, it lias proacd to be an cfiicieiil 
instrument for the c\ olutioii of laws The publicit} 
which lias alteiuled e\er\ st.iLa' of its jiroceedmg'' 
has had a good effect A mmiber of natne gentle- 
men of intylligenee capacitc, and jndilic sjarit 
haae been persuaded to come forward and lend 
their here ices to the functions of go\ eminent, and 
undoubtedly the standard of merit m these 
Legislatnc Ckiuncils lias stood high Indeed, 1 
would venture to sav that few better Iccislitivo 

V V 

machines, with regard to their cfiicncv for the 
particular object for winch they wore constructed, 
are anyw'herc in cMStencc, nor can better legislation 
produced by such bodies be found in any other 
country At the same time, these Councils ha\e 
been subject to restrictions and limitations wduch 
w^crc intentionally, and I think wisely, imposed 
upon them m the first place Tlie House must 
recognize that they are m no sense of the term 
parliamentary bodies Tlicy arc deliberative 
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bodies witli a comparatively narrow scope, inas- 
much as they only assemble for the discussion of 
the immediate legislation which lies before them, 
and are not permitted to travel outside that very 
circumscribed radius I will take the instance of 
financial discussion In these Councils no financial 
discussion 13 possible unless there is a proposal for 
a new tax, and then it can only be m connexion 
with the immediate legislative proposal before the 
Council for the time being Under these circum- 
stances it has been felt that there has been wantmg 
to the Government an opportunity of explammg 
its policy and of replymg to hostile criticism and 
attack, such as a less restricted system of discussion 
would pro\ade , and that at the same time there 
was wanting an opiiortimity to the non-official 
element, to those who may legitimately call them- 
selves the guardians of the public mterest, of asking 
for information, statmg their grievances, and 
becoimng acquamted with the pobey of the Govern- 
ment These feelmgs have been expressed m many 
memorials which have been addressed over a large 
number of years to the Government of India by 
important pubhc bodies and associations m India 
They have been further testified to by successive 
Viceroys Lord Dufierin, in a speech which he 
delivered at Calcutta m February 1887, the 
occasion bemg the celebration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, spoke of the desirabihty of reconstitutmg 
the Supreme Legislative Coimcd. of the Viceroy on 
a broader basis, and of enlargmg its functions 
And in the November of the followmg year he sent 
home a dispatch, extracts from which have been 
published m a parliamentary paper, m which he 
recommended in the first place a yearly financial 
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discussion in tlie Supreme Legislative Council of 
the Budget of the year And, sir, inasmuch as his 
vords are of very great importance, and vill, of 
course, carry deserved v eight in this House, I hope 
the House will jiardon me if I read some portions 
of it Lord Hufferm said 

‘ I do not mean that Votes slioidd bo taken in regard to 
the larious items of the Budget, or that the lieads of 
expenditure should bo submitted in detail for the oxamina 
tion of the Council, bub simply that an opportunity should 
be given for a full, free, and thorough criticism and examina- 
tion of the financial policy of tho Government Some 
such change as this uould, I think, be ns beneficial to tho 
Indian administration ns ituould bo in accordance with 
the wishes of the European and natn c mercantile world 
of India At present the Government is exposed to eiory 
kind of misapprehension and misrepresentation in regard 
to its figures and tlie statement of their results Wore tho 
matter to be gone into thoroughly and exhaustively on the 
occasion I suggest by independent entics, Nvho, however 
anxious to detect a flaw and proi o the Goi emment n rong, 
Mould bo masters of their subject and cognizant of tho 
intncacics of Indian administration, the result Mould be 
more advaritageous to the financial reputation of the 
Indian Government, ns mcII ns more condueno to improve 
her financial system, than tho perfunctory debates of tho 
House of Commons, and tho imperfect criticism of Indian 
finance by some English newspapers ’ 

In tlie same dispatch Lord Dufierm expressed 
the opmiou that questions should be asked ui the 
Supreme Legislative Council, subject to certam 
restrictions, upon matters of domestic as dis- 
tinguished from matters of Imperial interest At 
the end of 1888 Lord Dufferm left India and was 
succeeded by the emment statesman who now 
holds that office Quite early in his viceroyalty, 
in a speech delivered m the Legislative Couned m 
March 1889, Lord Lansdowne sigmfied his appro- 
bation of the annual discussion of the Budget m 
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the manner suggested, and also of the right of 
addressing questions to the Government on matters 
of public interest Both these proposals were 
accepted by the Secretary of State m a dispatch 
dated August 1889, not merely as referrmg to the 
Supreme Legislatnc Council of tbe Viceroy but 
also in reference to the Provincial Councils In 
the same dispatch my noble friend also signified 
bis desire for an enlargement of the representation 
of public opinion in India by an addition to the 
number of members on these Councils by means of 
an extension of the present system of nomination, 
and, inasmuch as these changes vere found to be 
impossible v ithout fresh legislation, he also mcluded 
a draft Bill upon which he mvited the opmions of 
the Government of India and of the several 
Provmcial Governments These views and other 
suggestions were received firom India, and they 
“were found on the whole to be emmently favourable 
to the contemplated measure Prom these terms 
sprang the Indian Councils Bill which it is now my 
privilege to mtroduce to the notice of this House 
Now, a few words as to the parliamentary history 
of this measure It has been m no ordmary degree 
a victim to the vicissitudes of parhamentary exis- 
tence Its career up to this pomt has been one of 
mingled success and disappointment It was 
mtroduced for the first tune m the House of Lords 
by the Secretary of State m 1890, and a very 
important discussion — if I may venture humbly 
to express the opmion, the model of what such a 
discussion should be — ^took place on the second 
reading of the Bill In Committee a number of 
important and valuable amendments were mtro- 
duced m it by noble lords who have had experience 
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in the Government of India, and it passed through 
that House It came down’in tlic same Session to 
tlie House of Commons, but did not succeed in 
getting beyond a first reading In the ensuing 
year, 1891, it v as again introduced into this House, 
and again it fell a victim to that fate which hon 
members, according to their political feelmgs, will 
be disposed to ascribe to the hardships of fortmie 
or to the immoderate interest displayed by their 
opponents in other topic-s of parliamentary interest 
So much for 1891 This year the present Bill, in 
its amended form of 1890, has again been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, and subject to some 
speeches implying strong approval from a number 
of noble lords it has passed without alteration 
through Its various stages, and thus it comes about 
that it is now my duty to bnng it before the House 
of Commons This delay which I have been 
describing has naturally been the source of con- 
siderable disappointment m India, where there has 
been a good deal of murmuring at the tardy arrival 
of this long-proimscd reform, and at the apparent 
willmgness of this House to postpone the considera- 
tion of a non-controversial constitutional change 
for India to the perennial and unprofitable discus- 
sion of changes of a highly controversial character 
for other parts of the Empire nearer home, 
which, from the Indian point of view are infini- 
tesimally small and unmiportant I thmk this 
disappomtment has been a perfectly legitimate 
feelmg, and it imdoubtedly has been felt by the 
noble lord the present Viceroy of India, who, 
havmg maugurated his term of oflice by signifymg 
his hearty approval of this Bill, is naturally looking 
forward to being able to carry it mto execution 
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before tlio termination of liH period of office Tins 
anxiety has been shared in this House, if I may 
judge from tlie numerous questions addressed to 
my riglit lion friend who preceded me in the office 
I now hold These feelings of disappointment and 
^ interest are, moreover, I believe^ shared by those 
vho hold more extreme views, and ivho, while 
they regard this Bill ns in some respects an in- 
adequate measure, arc desirous that it should pass 
into la'W In July of last year the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, who may be 
supposed to be the representatives of extreme 
view's in India, wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
State in which occurs the following jiassage 

‘ The}' express the deep regret witli wlncli they mcw the 
withdrawal by Her Majesty’s Minister of the IndiiRi 
Councils Amendment Bill, and respectfully bring to your 
notice that bitter disappointment will bo caused throughout 
India by the abandonment for yet another year of any 
notion in a matter of such paramount importance to our 
Indian fellow citizens ’ 

In the present year Lord Kimberley, w'ho has 
himself been Secretary of State for India, has 
elsewhere expressed himself in the same sense in 
-a paragraph wluch I propose to read He says 

‘ I echo most sincerely the hope that this measure will 
be pressed by Her Majesty’s Goiemraent and will pass 
into law It IS really a misfortune that a measure of this 
kind should bo himg up Session after Session However 
important to us may Iw our domestic legislation, let us 
not forgot that we' have an immense responsibility in the 
Government of that great Empire in India, and that it is 
not well for us to palter long with questions of this kind 
And I am more desirous that this measure should bo dealt 
with, because I have observed, with groat pleasure, that m 
India the tone has much moderated and that very sensible 
views have been expressed at meetings held in India, and 
there is now reasonable promise that there 'will bo an 
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agreement as to a tentatne and commencing measure on 
tins subject We must not look for it all at once, but if ne 
can make a beginning, I believe nc shall lay the foundation 
fo^ rrhat mn^ bo a real benefit, and a real security to our 
Indian Empire ’ 

I hope I may dray from the extracts I have read 
to the House, and from the expressions of opinion 
to which I have alluded, the inference that this Bill 
will be welcomed on both sides of this House, and 
subject to the expression of opinion by those who 
hold more advanced views, will as rapidly as 
possible be passed into law So much in explana- 
tion of the history of the measure and the circum- 
stances under which it falls to my lot to introduce 
it to this House Now briefly turning to the Bill 
itself, I will give an outline of the mamicr m which 
it IS proposed to carry out the recommendations of 
successive Viceroys and of the present Secretary 
of State The changes which it is proposed to 
introduce by this Bill are, broadly speaking, three 
'in number The first is the concession of the 
privileges of financial criticism both in the Supreme 
and Provmcial Councils , the second, the privilege 
of interpellation or the right of asking questions . 
and the third, an addition to the number of members 
m both classes of Councils First, as regards the 
financial discussion I have already pointed out 
to the House that under the existing law this is only 
possible when the Fmance Munster proposes a new 
tax At other tunes the Budget m India is circu- 
lated in the form of a pamphlet and no discussion 
can take place upon it at all, and as an illustration 
of the practical way m which this works, I ma}’ 
mention that during the thuty years since the 
Councils Act of 1861 there have been sixteen 
occasions on which new legislation has been called 
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for and on winch discussion has taken place, and 
there have been fourteen on which there has been 
no discussion at all In this Bill power vuil ]De 
given for a regular annual discussion of the Budget 
both in the Supreme and Provincial Councils It 
IS not contemplated, as the extracts I have read 
from the dispatch of Lord Dufferin wiU show, to 
vote the Budget in India item by item in the 
manner m which we do it in this House, and to 
subject it to all the obstacles and delays which 
party ingenuity or loquacity can suggest That 
is not contemplated, but it is proposed to give 
opportumtics to members of the Councils to mdulgo 
in a fuU, free and fair criticism of the financial 
policy of the Government, and I think all parties 
will gam by such a discussion The Government 
will gam, because they will have an opportunity 
of explainmg their financial policy, of removing 
misapprehension, of answering calumny and 
attack , and they will also profit by the criticism 
delivered m a public position, and with a due 
sense of responsibilit} , by the most competent 
representatn cs of non-official India The native 
community will gam, because they will haic the 
opportunity of rcMcwmg the financial situation 
mdependenth of the mere accident of legislation 
being required for an} particular }ear, and also 
because criticism of the financial policy of the 
Goeernment, which now finds its bent m anonj- 
mous and e\ on •scurrilous articles m the now sp.ipcrs, 
will be uttered In responsible p r-,ons in a jiublu 
po'^ition Basth, tin inten'«ts of finance them- 
Uos ^\)il gam In this mcroased public it\, and In 
tl’c stimiilu« of n \ igorom and instruct no scrutinj , 
and the application of the c \f>‘rnal aid tliat 1 haio 
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<Ipscnbcd cannot Imve any other result than the 
promotion of sound and economical administration 
in India It is now twentj' years smee Lord Mayo, 
that wise and enlightened Viceroy, first proposed 
the submission of Provincial Budgets to the 
Provincial Councils At that time he was over- 
ruled by the Goi ernment at home, wdiich, I believe, 
was one of the Governments of the right hon 
gentleman opposite However tliat may be, I hope 
iioth sides of the House wull now co-operate m 
introducing this change, which speaks for itself, 
and requires no further defence from me The 
second change introduced by the Bill is the con- 
cession of the riglit of interpellation, or of asking 
questions That is a S 3 stem wuth which we are 
tolerably familiar and which is sometimes severelv 
attacked in this House It is not for me to say 
whether the right is or is not abused, but I have 
observed that those w'ho denounce the system 
most savagely when they are its victims, view it 
wuth a benevolent regard when they are in a position 
to become its masters It is proposed to give to 
members of both classes of Councils, the Supreme 
and Provincial Councils, this right of askmg 
questions on matters of public interest But both 
this privilege and the one to which I have prcsuously 
alluded will be subject, imder the terms of the Act, 
to such conditions and restrictions as may be 
prescribed m rules made by the Govenior-General 
or the Proiuncial Governors In answer to the 
hon gentleman who cheers somewhat ironically, 
I may observe that we are not altogether un- 
familiar with such rules and restrictions m this 
House, and if they are needed here, where we have, 
perhaps, the most perfect and highly elaborated 
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Millu It n( fo <i lint itu nn''iflnrnl)l< iifl<lition 

In tlw pr> Int il t !'At‘rv \4‘iir tli" numlKT of 
luilui' I'oitlf'in'Mi in iri'lia who ar< both (jti’ililir'fl 
nii'i \\iniiii' In tah' par' in llio v ork of liincmnu nt 
m tin r< aHinj.', lunl «'\cr\ s<*4ir tin* afhantunc of 
tin ir (o-njM ration inrrfu < ■< in l!n‘ ‘ouno ralio, 
Mori' ii(H iaU\ in tlio nis>< of llii' iVoMiicinl 
fnuiHil'i It Im-' Ih' 4 n fnmul that inora cfTcrtno 
nuMiH nrn imali'fl of romforunt; imtivo and non- 
olh( lal opmioii, Tho OoM'rnnnnt IndioNo that 
tliH modi rato addition \\hicii tln'\ jiroposo to tin* 
nnndn'r-^ will lia\<) tin* nff<*<l whicli f f onti’injilaU*, 
and 'it tin aann* tinu* that it will In* conipatibh' 
with firun'm^ 'J’Iih Jloiisc doos not lu'cd to bn 
told i>\ nu* timt tin* onainiuv of a dolihorntuo 
bods H not noco'^Hurih < oinmonsurato with its 
numcTKal Htronttth \Vc havo instances in this 
(onntr\ of pnblii bodies ])ro\('nted from workintt 
well in consaquente of the large number of thoir 
members 0\('r-large bodies do not necossanh 
work well ']'he} do not jiromotc economical 
administration, Init arc apt to difTuse their force 
m \ngue and lapid talk And if this bo true of 
deliberatno bodies m England, it is still more true 
of deliberntivo bodies in a country like India I 
hold in fact tliat it would bo bctt-cr that competent 
men should be left outside tlinii that incompetent 
men should be included Now* we will look at the 
question of liow* those additional members are to 
be appointed I notice that the hon member for 
North Manchester (jMr Schw*nnn) has placed on the 
2 iaper an amendment declaring that no reform on 
the Indian Councils which docs not embody the 
elective principle wnll prove satisfactory But in 
reply I should like to jioint out that our Bill does 
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not oNcludc some such principle, he tlio method 
election, or selection, or delegation or whatever 
he the particular phrase that you desire to employ 
I vould, with the pcrnussioii of the House, read 
the very important suhscction of Clause 1, which 
deals with that question 

‘ Tlio Govcmor-Gcncml in Council from time to 
time i\itli tlie approval of the Secrctarv^ of State in Coimcil 
make such regulations ns to the conditions under which 
«uch noinmations (that is the nomination of .additional 
members), or anv of them, shall bo made b}' the Goicmor- 
Gcncral, Goi ernors and Lieutenant-Governors rcspcctu elv, 
and shall prescribe the manner m w’liich such regulations 
should bo carried mto effect ’ 

I should say that this clause was introduced 
into the Bill as an amendment hy Lord Northbrook 
in the House of Lords, and was gladly accepted hy 
the Secretary of State with the avowed object of 
gmug considerable latitude in this respect Let 
me call the attention of the hon member to the 
fact that Lord Kimberley has thus expressed 
himself elsewhere on this clause 

‘ I am bound to say that I can e\pres8 my owm satisfac- 
tion because I regard this as to a certam extent an admission 
of the elective principle ’ 

On another occasion lie said 

‘ I mj'self believe that under this clause it will be 
liossiblc for the Governor-General to make arrangements 
by which certam persons may be presented to him, havmg 
been chosen by election if the Governor-General should 
find that such a system can properly be established ’ 

Llr MacLean (Oldham) Does the Government 
accept this view of Lord Bamberley ? 

Air OuRZON Undoubtedly the opmions ex- 
pressed by Lord Kimberley are those which are 
also shared by the Secretary of State Under this 
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Act it would bo 111 the power of tlio Viceroy 1 
invite representative bodies in Lidia to elect ( 
select or delegate representatives of tbem8elv( 
and of tbeir opinions to be nominated to tlios 
Houses, and thus by slow degrees, by tentatu 
nieasurcs, and in a mattei like this measures cai 
not be otherwise tlian tentative, we may perhaj 
approximate in some way to the ideal which th 
hon member for North Manchester has in viev 
With respect to the character of such bodies an 
associations as those to whicli I have alluded 
may mention, onlv as indicating ivhat may' b 
possible, sucli bodies as the well-known Associatio: 
of the Zemindars of Bengal, the Chambers o 
Commerce of India, the municipalities of the grea 
cities, the universities, the British India Associa 
tion, and perhaps even more important than any 
the various great religious denominations in tha 
country I beheve that the House will hold tha' 
this method of dealing with the question is a 'wisi 
method, since it leaves the initiative to those wh( 
are necessarily best acquainted with the mattei 
and does not lay down any hard-and-fast rule b} 
which they may find themselves unfortunatel} 
bound I cannot myself conceive anything morr 
imfortunate than that this House should draw u^ 
and send out to India a cast-iron elective scheme 
within the four walls of which the Government 
would ■find itself confined, and which, if it proved 
at some future penod inadequate or unsuitable, it 
would be impossible to alter without commg back 
to this House and experiencing all the obstacles 
and delays of parliamentary j'jrocedure in this 
country But I am -well aware that these proposals 
may not altogether suit those hon members on 
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the other sule, \sho‘?o ideas of jioliticiil progress 
have been formed m the breathless atmo«phore of 
life m the West, and who arc pcrhajis unable to 
accommodate their pace to the slow movement of 
life in the East The hon member (Mr Sehi\ann), 
for instance, is anxious to have the elcctue prm- 
ci])le more clearl)'^ defined and more si stematicnlly 
enforced, and he has placed an amendment on the 
paper, in iilnch he asks the House to signify its 
opinion that no reform of the Indian Councils 
which does not employ the elective principle will 
be satisfactory to the Indian people, or Mill be 
compatible iiith the good government of India 
I ^entnre to say, sir, that this amendment is 
xitiated b> a tvofold fallacy, for M'hile, m the 
first place, the hon member affects to speak on 
behalf of the Indian people, he at the same time 
entirch ignores the primary conditions , of Indian 
life '\^^len the hon member assimies in this House 
to bo the mouthpiece of the people of India, I must 
emphatically decline to accept his credentials in 
that capacity No system of representation that 
has ever been devised, no system of representation 
that the ingenuity of the lion member can suggest, 
no system of representation that would stand the 
test of t\yenty-four hours’ operation, Mould, in the 
most infinitesimal degree, icpresent the people 
of India Who are the people of India ’ The 
people of India are the voiceless nnllions M^ho can 
neither read nor MTite their OM’n tongues, Mdio have 
no knoMdedge M^hatever of English, mIio are not 
perhaps universally an^are of the fact that the 
English are m their country as rulers The people 
of India are the ryots and the peasants, whose life 
is not one of political aspiration, but of mute 
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penury and toil The plans and policy of the 
Congress Party in India would leave this vast 
amorphous residuum absolutely untouched I do 
not desire to speak in any other than terms of 
respect of the Congress Party of India That 
party contains a number of intelligent, libornl- 
mmded, and public-spirited men, ^\ho undoubtedly 
represent that portion of the Indian people which 
has profited by the educational advantages placed 
at their doors, and which is more or less imbued 
with European ideas , but as to their relationship 
to the people of India, the constituency Avhich the 
Congress Party represent cannot be described as 
otherwise than a minute and almost microscopic 
minority of the total population of India At the 
present tune the population of British India is 
221,000,000 , and of that number it has been 
calculated that not more than from three to four 
per cent can read or ^\^lte any one of their native 
tongues , considerably less tlian one per cent ■ — 
about one-fourth or one-third — can read or uritc 
English In the Province of Bengal alone, vherc 
the population exceeds 72,000,000, it has been 
calculated that the ma\muim constituency created 
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prcinatiirc and thus ise To describe such a system 
as rc])rcbcntation of the people of India would be 
little better than a farce Tiic Government assume 
tlie rcbponsibilit>, of stating that, m their opinion, 
the time has not come when representative institu- 
tions, as we understand the term, can be extended 
to India The idea of representation is alien to the 
Indian mind We have only arrived at it by slotv 
degrees ourselves, through centuries of conflict 
and storm Na\, it may be said that it is only 
witliin tlie last tw'cnty-five years that we have 
in this country entered into anything like its full 
fruition No doubt we are apt to regard popular 
representation as tlie highest expression of political 
eipiahty and political freedom , but it does not 
necessarilv so present itself to those who haA’-e no 
instinctive sense of W'hat political equalit} is How’ 
tan you predicate political equality of a community 
that IS sundered into irreconcilable camps — (‘ No ' ) 
— into irreconcilable camps by differences of caste, 
of religion, of custom, which hold men fast-bound 
during their lifetime, and the rigour of which is 
not abated even beyond the grave ^ I notice that 
the hon member has altered the terms of amend- 
ment as it w’^as originally placed upon the paper 
At first he spoke of the elective principle as defined 
at the meetings of the Indian National Congress 
But those w^ords are now omitted I think that 
that IS a prudent onussion For the truth is that 
tlie Indian Congress is not of one mmd, and does 
not speak with one voice on this matter In 1890 
w^c had a Bill containmg an elaborate system of 
electoral colleges and proportional representation, 
and overswollen Councils, presented to this House , 
but in the follow^mg year this Bill was incontmently 

232 D 
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withdrawn, and has never been heard of since And 
in that year Mr Bradlaugh — of whoso Parb^inicn- 
tary ability no one could have any doubt— -intro- 
duced another Bill entirely different, in which he 
showed such extreme diffidence in himself ^nd in 
the Indian National Congress, and such confidence 
in the Indian Government, that, although i^ con- 
tained expressed provisions for a system of el(?ction, 
the means by which that system was to be efinricd 
out Averc left entirely to the discretion of the latter 
These ambiguous, fluctuating, and hcsitatmg pro- 
posals illustrate the premature and experiroental 
character of every reform hitherto advocated Bet 
while these considerations render it, I bebeve, 
impossible so to re-model the Legislative Ccfoncils 
of India as to give them the character of repres^n- 

importance of the opmions and the criticjsni of 
gentlemen representmg the advanced phases of 
Indian society At present the sole vent that is 
available for that body of opinion is m the native 
Press, and m organized meetmgs such as the Indian 
National Congress Everybody on both sides of the 
House agrees that this knowledge and activity might 
be better utilized than it is at present , atid the 
Government bebeve that the sub-section of Clause 1 
wiU provide the means by which representatives 
of the most important sections of native society 
may be appomted to the Councils, and may have 
an opportunity of explaimng their views A^ith a 
fuller sense of responsibility than they at present 
en]oy If the Government arh able at prescni' 'i’O 
go no further it arises from no want of sympathy 
with the inhabitants of India, but from a sense of 
the colossal responsi bility that rests upon them./ 
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and of the dangers that ^\o^lld accrue from any 
rash or imprudent step This Bill is not, jicrliaps, 
a groat, or heroic measure , but, at the same time, 
It does mark a decisive step, and a step in advance 
As such it has been welcomed by every living 
Viceroy of India It was foreshadow'ed by Lord 
Duffcrin , it is oarnestl> asked for bv Lord Lans- 
dowme , and it has received the emjihatic approval 
of Lord Northbrook, no less than the approbation 
of Lord Bipon I hope that these facts, and the 
explanation w’hich I have given, may commend 
this Bill to the S3mipath\ of the House, that it may 
be regarded as a useful measure, and may be 
exempt from the ordinary Parliamentary obstacles 
and delays There are tw o mam objects which this 
House IS entitled to require in any new' legislation 
for India Firstly, that it should add to, and in no 
sense impair, the clTicioncy of Government , and, 
secondly, that it should also promote the interests 
of the governed It is because I bebeve this measure 
w ill further both these ends, that I commend it to 
the sympathetic attention of the House, and will 
conclude by moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time 

4 Wilham Ewait Gladstone, House of 
Commons, 28 Maicli, 1892 

I SHOULD wush, if m my power, to curtail this 
Debate, so far at any rate as any controversial 
element is concerned I do not speak of the 
mformation, the knowledge and the experience 
which may be In ought into this Debate by members 
competent to enter into an exanunation of Indian 
affairs, but so far as controversy is concerned 
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1 sliDiiUl hojic it mu\ l)r> » <)inj)r('<<«p(l \sitlnn narroAv 
limits Wo lm\o bfforo ns a mntion on tlio jmrt of 
tlio Under Soorolar\ of Stuto for Jndin tliiit tins 
liill 1)0 now road n ■^otond Inno WV ]ta\o on tlio 
other hand before us the amendment of mv lion 
fnt'nd the momhor for Mam hosier (Mr Sohwnnn), 
who a>-ks the House l)\ that amendment to 
tloolaro that in his ojnnion 

‘No n'fonn of tlie Iiidtnii f’niincils winch docs not 
eml)0<I\ tho tlulno ]iniicij)lc will prove fintiafactor^ to ' 
the Indmn jieojilc or riinuiatihh willi tlie Rood govcnimont 
of India ’ 

Well now, sir, 1 ask m>self flic question whether 
there is between the Bill now before us and the 
amendment of my lion friend sneh a difference of 
opinion or of principle as to make mo desirous of 
"oni" to an issue m respect of that difference 
Undoubtcdl} , sir, if I look at the Bill I am disposed 
to agree with my hon friend that taken by itself 
its language is unsatisfactory in so far as it is 
ambiguous , but then, sir, I have tlie advantage 
of an authoritative comincntary The hon gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for India has 
introduced this Bill to our notice m a very com- 
prehensive and lucid speech If I w’cre to criticize 
any portion of tliat speech it would be the portion 
in whicli the hon gentleman addressed liimself to 
the consideration ’ of the amendment before the 
House It appeared to be his object, or at all 
events I,tbouglit it was the effect of bis language, 
to put upon that amendment the most hostile 
construction it could bear, whereas I desire to put 
on the speeclics that we have heard on the BiU not 
the most hostile, but the least hostile and the 
least controversial construction to which they arc 
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Now. <Jir. \\lulo tho language of the 
Bill cannot be miuI (o emboth tho electue j»nnc'])le, 
\et, if It 1 *^ not ineani to |m^c the \\n^ for the 
elective jinncijile, it is in its language very peculiar 
indeed It was, 1 believe, suggested by a nobleman 
in the House of Lords, fnendlv' to the elective 
]irinci]»le, that unlcsp it were intended to leave 
room for some jicculiaritics not as vet introduced 
in tho Indian svstem in the apjiointment of the 
members of the Indian Councils under this Bill, it 
would liavc lieen a very singular form of spceili 
to provide, not simply that the Gov'cnior-Gencral 
might nominate, but that he might make regula- 
tions as to the conditions under winch such nomina- 
tions, or any of them, might be made either bv' 
Jumself or bv the Governor-General m Council 
It IS quite plain that those who framed that 
language, and we must assume also those who 
adopted that language and have sent for our 
consideration a Bill couched in such language, had 
in vnew something bc}ond mere nomination 
Now , sir, I come to the speech of the hon gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India That 
speech appeared to me, I confess, distinctlv to 
embody what is not very different from the 
assertion of my lion friend in liis amendment, 
except as to this important point — that the Under 
Secretary proposes to leav'-e everything to the 
judgement, the discretion, and tho responsibility 
of the Governor-General of India and the authori- 
ties in India , but, otherwise, apart from limita- 
tion, I think I may fairly say what the hon 
gentleman the Under Secretary did embody in his 
speech was the elective principle m the only sense 
in which ho could be expected to embody it My 
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« oiiHtriu 1)011 of Dial, spcooh is — and J do not 
flmilc it/ ndinitlfd of two conslruotions, cspcoalh 
<‘()n‘^ldr'^ln^^ the referonro Iho hon gentleman 
made (o the spcedics of Lord Knnborley — mycon- 
htrncLion of t hat spooth is that it is ilie intention 
of the Go\ernin(>nt and tiic intention of the House 
of Lords, in wjiuli we arc now niMtcd to concur, 
that a Ronous elTort shall be made to consider 
carefully those elements which India in its present 
(ondition ma) furnish for the introduction into 
the Councils of India of the clcctnc principle 
Now, sir, if that effort is seriously to be made, by 
whom IS it to be made I do not think it can be 
made by this House, except through the medium 
of empowering proAisions The hon baronet the 
member for one of tho divisions of Worcester (Sir 
]i Temple) has spoken at some period of proposing 
a plan of that laud , and I liave observed on more 
than one occasion with pleasure, tho genuincl} 
liiicral views of the hon baronet, with respect to 
Indian allairs and to the government of the Indian 
people , and were ho to produce a plan of that 
Kind, I have no doubt it would contain a great deal 
that was wusc, a great deal that w'^as useful, and 
a great deal that would bo honourable and agree- 
able to the spirit of an assembly such as this But 
I doubt if, even under such enlightenment, it would 
be w^cll or wise on our part with our imperfect 
knowledge, to proceed with the determination of 
the particulars of any such plan The best course 
we could take would be to commend to the 
authorities of India what is a clear indication of 
the principles on which we desire them to proceed 
It IS not our business to devise machmery for the 
purpose of Indian Government , it is our business 
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G(n emor-Ocnornl or tlic SL'tretnrv of State ^\ho 
linB comuiunK alecl with liiiu iind sluircB his 
respoiisibilitioB — ] am not at all dispoBccl to 
nsk tliem at once to produce largo and impobuig 
rcBuliB AVliat 1 wish is, that thoir first steps 
should he of ft nature to he geniuno, and whntcvor 
amount of scope they give to the elective principle, 
it sliftll he real There are, of course, dangers in 
the way. There is the danger of suhscrvicnc\ , 
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Ihcrf' H nnollior (lnn»;cr, nnd llmt is tlic dnn^'cr of 
Imvinfi ])orfiOTis ^^llo roprcpcnt parliciilar rliquos or 
( lapses or ini<‘r('Hl‘<, and wlio mft\ clniin llio 
Itoiionr of roprcsontniR the pcoplr* of Indm The 
old pto^^ of the tlirof f adorn of 'J'oolc}’ Street docs, 
after all, einhodv an important jiohtical truth, 
and it does exhibit n real danger It is to the 
Go\ernor-Gencrars \Msdoin wo must trust to do 
the M'r}' best, and to make the most out of the 
materials at his disposal What we want is to get 
at the real heart and mind — at the most upright 
sentiment and the most enlightened thought, of 
the people of India But it is not an cas} matter 
to do this, although, with regard to the nevr 
expressed b) the Under Secretary of State for 
Indio, I think we are justified m being a little 
more sanguine than he was ns to the amount of 
these materials The hon gentleman did not indi- 
cate where such materials for the elective element 
in India are to be found Undoubtedly, sir, as far 
as my own prepossessions go, I should look 
prcsuraptix ely with the greatest amount of 
expectation and hope to the municipal bodies and 
the local authorities in India, in which the elective 
element is already included LIy hon friend who 
moved the amendment that is now" before the 
House did valuable ser\’ice in pointing out the 
amount of authority that can now be alleged on 
behalf of the introduction of the elective principle 
— ^the authority not merely of men distinguished 
generally for their political opinions, but of those 
who have been responsible for the actual ad- 
mmistration of India These men, after carefully 
cxamimng the matter and divesting themselves 
of those prejudices which administration is 
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supposed to impart, liavc given their deliberate 
sanction to the introduction of this Bill It is 
there that I feel we stand on, very firm and sohd 
ground, and Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
understand that it will be a most grave and 
serious disappointment to this House if, after all 
the assurances we have received from high quarters 
that some real attempt will be made to bring mto 
operation this great and powerful engme of 
government, there should not be some result which 
we can contemplate with satisfaction I do not 
speak of its amount I thmk it should be judged 
by its quahty rather than b}’’ its quantity In an 
Asiatic country like India, with its ancient civiliza- 
tion, with its institutions so peculiar, with such 
diversities of races, religions, and pursuits, with 
such an enormous extent of country, and such 
a multitude of human bemgs, as probably, except m 
the case of Chma, never were before comprehended 
imder a smgle Government, I can well understand 
the difficulties that confront us m seeking to carry 
out our task But, great as the difficulties are, 
the task is a noble task, and one that wiU reqmre 
the utmost prudence and wisdom to carry it to 
a successful consummation But we may feel, 
after the practical assurances we have had from 
persons of the highest capacity and the greatest 
responsibility, we may feel justified m expecting 
something more than a merely nommal beg innin g 
m this great and magnificent undertakmg It is 
not too much to say that this great people — t bis 
nation to which we belong — ^has undoubtedly 
had committed to it a most peculiar task m the 
foundation and the government of extraneous 
territories But all other parts of the British 
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Empire present to ns a simple problem in com- 
parison with tbe problem which India presents 
Its magnitude and its pecubarities are such as to 
lift the function of Great Bntam in this respect 
far above all that any other country has ever 
attempted, and far above all it has itself attempted 
beyond the sea in any portion of the dependencies 
of the Empire I rejoice to think that a great and 
a real advance has been made, both before and 
especially since the time of the transfer of the 
Indian Government to the immediate superinten- 
dence of the Executive at home and the supreme 
authority of the Impcnal Legislature The 
amount of progress they made has been made by 
the constant apphcation to the Government of 
India of the minds of able men actmg under a 
strong sense of duty and also under a strong sense 
of political responsibihty All that has so far 
taken place induces us to look forward cheerfully 
to the future in the expectation that, if there 
should be a real success in the apphcation, the 
genuine even though limited application, of the 
elective principle to that vast commumty, it will 
be the accomplishment of a task to which it is 
difficult to find a parallel m history In these 
(Sucumstances I deprecate a division on the 
amendment of my hon friend I see no such 
difference between the amendment and the 
language of the Bill as ought to mduce my hon 
friend to divide the House If the language of my 
hon friend is to receive a perfectly legitimate 
and not a strained construction, it is only an 
amphfication and not a contradiction of what the 
speech of the hon gentleman the Under Secretary 
implies I think it would be a great rmsfortuno if 
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the House were to divide ou this subject There 
IS no difference of principle disclosed, because 
the acceptance of the elective principle by the 
Under Secretary, though guarded, and necessarily 
guarded, was, on the whole, not otherwise than a 
frank acceptance I do not think there is on the 
other side of the House any of the jealousy of the 
introduction of that principle, which, if it existed, 
would undoubtedly form a strong mark of differ- 
ence between the two parties In reality and in 
substance we have the same object in view, and 
we are prepared to recommend the employment 
of the same means to secure that end If that be 
so, it would certamly be unfortunate that any divi- 
sion should take place which though the numbe'rs 
might be unequal (I certainly could not take jiaid 
in any division hostile or apparently hostile to 
the Bill) would, after the speech of the Under 
Secretary, convey a false rmpression It is well 
the people of India should understand the truth 
— that umted views substantially prevail in this 
House on this matter My persuasion is that 
these views are united, and that they are such as 
likewise tend to the development of an enlight- 
ened and so far as circumstances will permit not 
only of a liberal, but of a free system 'While my 
hon friend has done service in bringing this 
matter forward, he has really no substantial 
quarrel with the declarations of the Grovernment, 
and I think he would do well to withdraw his 
amendment and allow this Bill to receive the 
unanimous assent of the House, in the hope that 
without serious difficulty it may shortly become 
law, and fulfil the benevolent purposes with which 
it has been submitted 
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Counnh Act, 18G], touching (he making of 
laws and regulations have been or aie lierenftei 
c'rtcnded or made applicable 

(1) The Governor-Gcnoinl in Council may from 
time to tunc with (he approval of (he Secretary 
of State in Council, make legnlations ns to the 
conditions undei which such nominations, or any 
of them shall be made bv the Gov ernoi-Gcncral, 
Governors, and Lieut enant-Gov’ornors respectively, 
and ])rcsciibc the inannci in which such regula- 
tions shall be carried into effect 

2 Kotwathslanding anv’ provision m the 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, the Gov'crnm -General 
of India in Council may from time to time make 
julcs authori7ing at anv meeting of the Governoi- 
Geneial’s Council for the pui-])osc of making laws 
and logulations the discussion of the annual 
financial statemcnl of the Gov'crnor-Gcncral m 
Council and the a^sking of questions, but undei 
such conditions and restrictions as to subject oi 
otherwise as sh.dl be in the said rules prescribed oi 
declared And notwithstanding anv' piovnsions 
in the Indian Councils Act, 1861, the Governors 
in Council of Foit St Geoige and Bombay re- 
spectiv’ely, and the Lieutenant-Gov’^ei noi of any 
province to which the piovisions of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1861, toucliing the making of laws 
and regulations, have been oi aie heieaftci ex- 
tended or made applicable, may from time to tunc 
make rules for authorizing at any meeting of then 
lespectiv^e councils for the puipose of making law's 
and regulations the discussion of the annual 
financial statement of then respective local govern- 
ments, and tlie asking of questions, but undei 
such conditions and lestiictions, as to subject oi 
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otlieiwise, as shall in the said niles applicable to 
such Councils respectively be prcsciibed or declared 
But no member at any such meeting of any Council 
shall have power to submit or propose any resolu- 
tion, 01 to divide the Council in respect of any such 
financial discussion, or the answer to any question 
asked under the authority of this Act, or the rules 
made under this Act Provided that any rule 
made under this Act by a govci nor in council, or 
by a lieutenant-governor, shall be submitted for 
and shall be subject to the sanction of the Governor- 
Gencial in Council, and any rule made under this 
Act by the Goveinoi-Geneial in Council sha!^ be 
submitted foi and shall be subject to the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council Provided also 
that rules made undei this Act shall not be subject 
to alteration or amendment at meetings for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations 

3 It IS hereby declared that in the twenty- 
second section of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
it was and is mtended that the words ‘ Indian 
territories now undei the dominion of Her Majesty ’ 
should bo read and construed as if the words ‘ or 
hereafter ’ were and had at the time of the passing 
of the said Act been inserted next after the word 
‘ now ’ , and further that the Government of 
India Act, 1833, and the Government of India 
Act, 1863, respectively, shall be read and construed 
as if at the date of the enactment thereof re- 
spectively it was intended and had been enacted 
that the said Acts respectively should extend to 
and include the temtones acquired after the dates 
thereof respectively by the East India Company, 
and should not be confined to the temtones at 
the dates of the said enactments respectively m 
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the pos'^cssion nnd under the government ol tlic 
s.'id Company 

1 [llepcal of ss 13, 32 of the Indian Councils 
Act 1861 ] 

(1) If any additional member of Council, oi 
any member of the council of a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed under the said Act 
or this Act, shall be absent from India oi 
unablelo attend to the duties of his office 
for a period of tuo consecutive months, 
it shall be lav fill for the Governor- 
General, the Go^elno^, oi the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to whose council such addi- 
tional mcmbei or member may have 
been nominated (as the case may be) 
to declare, by a notification published in 
tlic Government Gazette, tliat tlie scat 
111 Council of such pcison has become 
vacant 

(2) III the event of a vacancy occuiring by 
the absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, 
01 resignation duly accepted, of any 
sucli additional member or member of 
the council of a Lieut cnant-Govei nor, it 
shall be lawful for the Governor-General, 
for the Governor, or for the Lieutenant- 
Governor, as the case may be, to nominate 
any pei-son as additional member or 
member, as the case may be, m his place , 
and every member so nominated shall 
be summoned to all meetings lield for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations 
for the teim of two years Lorn the date 
of such nomination Piovided always 
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lliat li slmll jiol he lawful by such 
nojniiiation, oi by any of her nomination 
made undci tins Act, lo diminish the 
pioporfion of non-oflicinl members di- 
iccted b^ file Indian Councils Act, 18C1, 
to be nominafcd 

5 'Phe local Icfiislature of any province in 
India inn} from time to fimc, by Acts passed 
under and sub]ccf to the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1861, and vitb the picvious sanction 
of the Governor-General, but not otliennse, repeal 
or aiiiond as to that proMiicc an} law or regulation 
made cither befoie or after the passing of this Act 
by any authority in India other than that local 
legislatuie , Piovided that an Act or a pioyision 
of an Act made by a local legislatuie, and sub- 
sequently assented to by the Goyernor-General in 
pursuance of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, shall 
not be deemed inyalid by reason only of its 
lequiiing the previous sanction of the Governoi- 
Gcncral under this section 

6 In this Act — 

The expression ‘ local legislature ’ means — 

(1) Tlio Goveinoi in Council for the purpose 
of making laws and legulations of the 
respective pro\ances of Fort St Geoige 
and Bombay , and 

(2) The council for the piupiose of making 
laws and regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of any piornnce to which the 
provisions of the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, touching the making of laws or 
regulations have been or are hereafter 
erctended or made applicable 

The expression ‘ province ’ means any presidency. 
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division, province, or territory ovei winch the 
powers of any local legislatuie for the time being 
exbend 

7 Nothing in this Act shall detiact fiom or 
dimmish the poweis of the Goveinoi-Geneial m 
Council at meetings for the purpose of makmg 
laws and regulations 

8 This Act may be cited as the Indian Councils 
Act, 1892, and the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
and this Act may bo cited together as tlie Indian 
Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892 

6 Vzscoimt Moiley of Blackburn House of 
Loids, 23 Feb'iuaiy, 1909 
My Lords, I mvite the House to take to-day the 
first defiinite and operative step m carrymg out the 
pobcy which I had the honour of statmg to your 
lordships just before Christmas, and which has 
occupied the active consideration both of the 
Home Government and of the Government of 
India, for very nearly, if not even more than, three 
years The statement was awaited m India with 
an expectancy that with time became almost- 
impatience, and it was received m India — and 
that, after aU, is the pomt to which I looked with 
the most anxiety — ^with mtense mterest and 
attention and various degrees of approval, from 
warm enthusiasm to cool assent and acqmescence 
A deputation waited upon the Viceroy a few 
days after the arrival of my dispatch umque m 
its comprehensive character , both the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans were represented , it was a 
remarkable deputation, and they waited upon the 
Viceroy to ofier their expression of gratitude for 
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the scheme which was unfolded before them 
Then a few days later at Madras the Congress met, 
and they, too, expressed their thanks to the Home 
Government and to the Government of India 
Almost at the same time the Moslem League 
met at Amritsar, and they were warm m their 
approval of the policy which they took to be 
foreshadowed in the dispatch, though they found 
fault with the defects they thought they had 
discovered in the scheme, and implored the 
Government, both in India and here, to remedy 
those defects So far as I know — and I do beg 
your lordships to note these details of the reception 
of our policy m India — ^there had been no sign in 
any quarter, save possibly in the irreconcilable 
camp, of orgamzed hostile opmion among either 
Indians or Anglo-Indians 
The Indian Civil Service I will speak of very 
shortly I will pass them by for the moment 
The noble Marquess (Lord Lansdowne) said truly 
the other mght that when I spoke at the end of 
December I used the words ‘formidable and ob- 
scure’ as describmg the situation, and he desired 
to know whether I thought the situation was still 
formidable and obscure I will not drop the words, 
but I think the situation is less formidable and less 
obscure Neither repression on the one hand nor 
reform on the other could possibly be expected to 
cut at the roots of anarchical crime m a few weeks, 
but with unfaltering repression on the one hand 
and vigour and good faith m reform on the other 
we aU see good reason to hope that wo shall weaken, 
if not destroy, these baleful forces 

There are, I take it, three classes of people that 
we have to consider in deabng with a scheme of this 
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kind There are the extremists, who nurse fan- 
tastic dreams that some day they will drive ns 
out of India In this group there are academic 
extrenusts and physical force extremists, and I 
have seen it stated on a certain authority — ^it 
cannot be more than guessed — that they do not 
number, whether academic or physical force 
extremists, more than one-tenth, I think, or even 
three per cent , of what are called the educated 
class m India The second group nourish no holies 
of this sort, but hope for autonomy or self-govern- 
ment of the colomal species and pattern And 
then the third section of this classification ask for 
no more than to be ^admitted to co-operation m 
our administration, and to find a free and effective 
voice m expressing the mterests and needs of their 
people I bebeve the efiect of the reforms has 
been, is bemg, and will be to draw the second class, 
who hope for colomal autonomy, mto the third 
class, who will be content with bemg admitted to 
a fair and full co-operation A correspondent 
ivrote to me the other day and said 

‘ We seem to haTe caught many discontented people on 
the rebound, and to have given them an excuse for a loyalty 
which they have badly wanted ’ 

In spite of all this it is a difficult and critical 
situation, but by almost umvexsal admission it 
has lost that tension which stramed India two or 
three months ago, and public feelmgis tranquillized, 
certainly beyond any expectation which either 
the Viceroy or myself ventured to enter tarn 

The situation has become, at all events, more 
hopeful, and I am confident that the atmosphere 
has changed from bemg dark and sullen to bemg 
hopeful, and I am sure your Lordships will allow 
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me to be confident that nothing will be done at 
'Westminster to cloud that hopeful sky The 
noble Marquess the other day said — and I was 
delighted to hear it — ^that he, at aU events, would 
give us, with all the reservations that exammation 
of the scheme might demand from Him, a whole- 
hearted support here and his best encouragement 
to the men m India I accept that, and I rely 
upon it and lean upon it, because if anythmg were 
done at Westminster, either by delay or otherwise, 
to show a breach m what ought to be the substantial 
umty of Parliamentary opimon m face of the Indian 
situation, it would be a very great disaster 
I would venture on the pomt of delay to say this 
Your lordships will not suspect me of having any 
desire to hurry the Bill, but I remember that when 
Lord Cross brought in the Bill of 1892 Lord 
Kimberley, who was so well known and so popular 
in the House, used this language, which I venture 
to borrow from him to press upon your lordships 
to-day 

‘ I think it almost dangerous to leave a subject of this 
kind hung up to be perpetually discussed by aU manner of 
persons, and, havmg once allowed that, at all events, some 
amendment is necessary in regard to the mode of con- 
stitutmg the Legislative Councils, it is incumbent upon the 
Government and Parliament to pass the BiU which they 
may think expedient as sjieedily as possible into law ’ 

I think the considerations of social order and 
social urgency m India make that just as useful to 
be remembered to-day as it was then 

The noble marquess the other day, m a very 
courteous manner, admmistered to me an exhorta- 
tion and an admonition and homily — ^I had almost 
said a lecture — as to the propnety of deferrmg to 
the man on the spot, and the danger of quarrellmg 
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with the man on the spot I listened with becoming 
meekness and humility, but then it occurred to me 
that the language of the noble marquess was not 
origmal Those noble lords who share the bench 
with him gave deep murmurs of approval to this 
homily which was admimstcred to me They had 
forgotten that they once had a man on the spot, 
the man there being that emment and distinguished 
man whom I may perhaps be allowed to con- 
gratulate upon his restoration to health and to his 
place m this assembly He said this, which the 
noble marquess will see is a fair original for his 
own bttle discourse , it was said after the noble 
lord had thrown up the reins 

‘ What I wish to say to lug)) officers of Stoto and 
members of Government is tius as far as you can, trust the 
man on the spot Do not weary or fret or nag }um mHi 
your superior wisdom TJicy claim no immunity from 
errors of opimon or judgment, but tlieir errors are nothing 
compared vnth yours ’ 

The remonstrance, therefore, of the noble lord 
(Lord Cuizon) to the noble lords sittmg near him 
18 identical with that which I have laid to heart 
from the noble marquess 

The House will pardon me if I for a moment 
dwell upon what by application is an mnuendo 
conveyed in the admomtion of the noble marquess 
I have a suspicion that he considered his advice 
was needed , he expressed the hope that all who 
were responsible for admmistration m India 
would have all the power for which they had a 
right to ask ^ Upon that I can, I think, — ^though 
I am half reluctant to do so — completely clear my 
character, for in December last, shortly before 
I addressed your lordships, Lord Mmto, havmg 
observed there was some talk of my interference, 
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tolcgraplied these words, and desired that I should 
make use of them whenever I thought fit, having 
m view my addressing the House 

‘ r liopo you will say from me, m as strong language as 
you may choose to use, that in all our dealings vuth 
sedition I could not bo more strongly supported than I 
have been by you The question of the control of Indian 
administration by the Sccretarj’ of State, mixed up as it 
IS with the old difTiculties of centralization, ive may very 
jiossibly look at from diflcrcnt points of view, but that has 
nothing to do with the support the Secretary of State 
gives to the Viceroy, and which yon have given to me in a 
time of great difficulty and for which I shall always be 
warmly grateful ’ 

The Marquess of Lansdovt^e I think the 
nohle Viscount will see from the report of my speech 
that the part he has quoted had reference to 
measures of repression, and that what I said was 
that justice should be prompt j that it was undesir- 
able that there should be appeals from one Court 
to another, or from provmcial Governments to the 
Government m Calcutta, or from the Government 
at Calcutta to the Secretary of State for India 
I did not mean to imply merely the Viceroy, but 
the men responsible for local government 

Viscount Morlev op Blackburn I do not 
thmk that when the noble marquess refers to the 
report of his speech he will find I have misrepre- 
sented him At all events, he will, I am sure, 
gladly agree that, m dealmg with sedition, I have 
on the whole given all the support the Government 
of India or anybody else concerned had a right to 
ask for 

I wdl now say a word about the Indian Civil 
Service Three years ago when we began these 
operations I felt that a vital element for success 
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was that we should carry the Indian Civil Service 
with usj and that if ive did not do this we should 
fail But liumaii nature being what it is, and 
temperaments var^nng as they do, it is natural to 
expect a certain amount of criticism, mmute 
criticism, and observation, and I have had proofs 
of that, but will content myself with one quotation 
from a very distinguished member, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, well laiown to the noble lord 
opposite ^Vhat did he say, addressing the 
Legislative Council a few weeks ago ? 

‘ I liold that a solemn dut} rests ujion the offieers of 
Goremment Jn nil branches, and more particularly upon 
the officers of tlio Cml Scnice, so to comport themselves 
m tho inception and working of the new measures as to 
make tJio task of the people and their leaders easy It is 
incumbent upon them loyally to accept the pnnciple that 
these measures involve the surrender of some portion of the 
authonty and control winch they now c\ercise, and some 
modifications of tho methods of adnunistration If that task 
IS approached m a gnidging or reluctant spirit we shall be 
sowing tho seeds of failure and shall forfeit our claim to re 
coive the friendly co operatiop-of the representatives of the 
people We must bo prepared to support, defend, and carry 
through the admmistrative policy, and in a certain de^e 
even tho oxecutiv e acts of tho Government m the Council, in 
much the same u ay as is now prescribed in regard to mea- 
sures of legislation , and we must further be prepared to 
discharge this taskuithout the aid of a standing majonty 
belimd us We will have to resort to the more difficult 
arts of persuasion and conciliation m the place of the easier 
methods of autocracy This is no small demand to make 
on the resources of a service whose training and traditions 
have hitherto led its members rather to work for the people 
than through the people or their representatives But I am 
nevertheless confident that the demand will not be made m 
vain For more than a hundred years, m the time of the 
Company and under the rule of the Crown, the Indian 
Civd Service has never faded to respond to whatever cell 
has been made upon it or to adapt itself to the changmg 
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environment of the time I feel no doubt that oflScers will 
bo found who possess the natural gifts, the loyalty, the 
imagination, and the force of character which will be 
requisite for the conduct of the administration under the 
more advanced form of government to which we are about 
to succeed ’ 

These words I commend to your lordships 
They breathe a noble spirit, they admiyably 
express the feelmg of a smcere man, and I do not 
believe anybody who is acquainted with the 
Service doubts that that spirit, so admirably 
expressed, will pervade the Service m the ad- 
mittedly difficult task that now confronts them 

The Bill is a short one, and will speak for itself > 
I shall be brief m referrmg to it, for in December 
last I made what was practically a second-readmg 
speech I may pomt out that there are two rival 
schools, and that the noble lord opposite (Lord 
Curzon) may be said to represent one of them 
There are two rival schools, one of which bebeves 
that better government of India depends on 
efficiency, and that efficiency is m fact the end of 
our rule m India The other school, while not 
neglectmg efficiency, looks also to what is called 
political concessions I think I am domg the 
noble lord no mjustice m sajong that during 
his emment Viceroyalty he did not accept the 
necessity for pohtical concessions, but trusted to 
efficiency I hope it will not be bad taste to say 
m the noble lord’s presence that you wdl never 
send to India, and you have never sent to India 
a Viceroy his superior, if, mdeed, his equal, in 
force of mmd, m unsparing remorseless industry, 
in passionate and devoted interest in all that 
concerns the well-bemg of India, ivith an imagina- 
tion fired by the grandeur of the political problem 
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India presents — ^you never sent a man with more 
of all these attributes than when you sent Lord 
Curzon But splendidly successful as his vork 
was from the point of view of efficiency, he still 
did leave in India a state of things when we loolc 
back — not m consequence of his policy — not 
completely satisfactory such as would have been 
the crowning of a brilliant career 

I am as much for efficiency as the noble lord, 
but I do not believe — and this is the difierence 
between him and myself — that you can have 
true, solid, endurable efficiency without what are 
called political concessions I know risks are 
pomted out The late Lord Salisbur)'-, speaking 
on the last Indian Councils Bill, spoke of the risks 
of applying occidental machmery in India Well, 
we ought to have thought of that before we applied 
occidental education , we applied that, and 
occidental machmery must follow These Legisla- 
tive Councils once called into existence, it was 
inevitable that you would have gradually, in 
Lord Salisbury’s own phrase, to pojiularize them 
so as to bring them into harmony with the domi- 
nant sentiments of the people m India The Bill of 
1892 admittedly contained the elective principle, 
and now this Bill extends that princijile The 
noble lord (Viscount Cross) will remember the 
Bill of 1892, of which he had charge m the House 
of Commons I want the House to be good enough 
to follow the hue taken by Mr Gladstone, because 
I base myself on that There was an amendment 
moved and there was going to be a divis'ion, and 
Mr Gladstone begged his friends not to divide, 
because he said it was very important that we 
should present a substantial unity to India This 
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IS upon the question of either House considering 
a Bill like the Bill that is now on the Table — a 
mere skeleton of a Bdl if you like I see it has been 
called vague and sketchy It cannot be anything 
else on the prmciple explamed by Mr Gladstone — 

‘ It 18 the intention of the Government (that is, the 
Conservative Government) that a serious effort shall be 
made to consider carefully those elements which India m 
its present condition may furnish for the mtroduction mto 
the Councils of India of the elective principle If that 
'effort 18 seriously to be made, by whom is it to be made 1 
I do not think it can be made by this House, except 
through the medium of empowering provisions The 
best course we could take would he to commend to the 
authorities of India what is a clear indication of the 
principles on which we desire them to proceed It is not 
our busmess to devise machinery for the purpose of Indian 
Government, it is our busmess to give to those who 
represent Her Majesty in India ample information as to 
what we believe to be sound prmciples of Government , 
and it IS, of course, the function of tbrs House to comment 
upon any case in which we may think they have failed to 
give due effect to those pnnoiples ’ 

I only allude to Mi Gladstone’s words in order 
to let the House know that I am takmg no unusual 
course in leavmg the bulk of the work, the details 
of the work, to the Government of India, and 
discussion, therefore, in this House and m Parlia- 
ment will necessarily be not upon details But no 
doubt it IS desirable that some of the heads of the 
regulations, rules, and proclamations to be made 
'by the Government ohlndia under sanction of the 
India Office should be more or less placed withm 
the reach and knowledge of the House so far as 
they are complete The principles of the Bill are 
in the Bill and will be affirmed, if your lordships 
are pleased to read it a second time and the 
Committee pomts, important as they are, can well 
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be dealt mtU m Committee Tte view ot Mr 
GladstoDe ’waa clieeThilly accepted oy the House 
then, and I hope it mU he accepted hv your 
lordships to-day 

There is one very important chapter in ttiese 
regulations which I think now on the second 
reading of the Bill, without waitmg for Oonimittoe, 

I ought to say a few words to your lordships about 
—I mean the Mahomedana That is a part of the 
Bill and scheme which has no doubt attracted 
a great deal of cntieism and excited a great deal 
of feelmg in that very important community We 
suggested to the Groveniment of India a certain 
plan We did not presonhe it, we did not order it, 
but we suggested and recommended this plan for 
their consideration — no more than that It was 
t)ie plan of a mixed or composite electoral college, 
in which Mahomedans and Hindus should pool 
their votes, so to say The wordmg of the re- 
commendation in my dispatch was, as I soon 
discovered, amhiguons — a grievous defect, of 
nliich I make bold to hope I eun not very often in 
pubho bnsmess guilty But, to the best of my 
hehef, under any construction the plan of Hindis 
and Mahomedans votmg together in a mixed and 
composite electorate would have secured to the 
hlahomedan electors, wherever they were so 
nunded, the chance of returning their own repre- 
sentatives in their due proportion The political 
idea at the bottom of that recommendation which 
has found so htble favour was that such composite 
action would bring the two great commumties 
more closely together, and this idea of promotang 
harmony was held hv men of very high Indian 
autlionty and experience who were among my 
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ad-vnser*? at the India Office J5ut the Mahomedans 
protested that the Hindus would elect apro-Huidu 
upon it, ]ust as I suppose in a mixed college of say 
seventy-five Catholics and twenty-five Protestants 
votmg together the Protestants might suspect that 
the Catholics voting for the Protestant would 
choose what is called a Romanizing Protestant 
and as little of a Protestant as they could find 
Suppose the other way In Ireland there is an 
expression, a ‘ shoncen ’ Catholic — that is to say, 
a Catholic who, though a Catholic, is too fnendlv 
with English Conservatism and other mflucnces 
which the Nationalists dislike And it might bo 
said, if there wore seventy-five Protestants against 
twenty -five Catholics, that the Protestants when 
giving a vote in the way of Catholic representation 
would return ‘ shoneens ’ 1 am not going to take 

your lordships’ time up by arguing this to-day 
With regard to schemes of proportional represen- 
tation, as Calvin said of another study, ‘ excessive 
study either finds a man mad or makes him so ’ 
At any rate, the Government of India doubted 
whether our plan would work, and we have 
abandoned it I do not tlunk it was a bad plan, 
but it IS no use, if you are making an earnest 
attempt m good faith at a general pacification, 
to let parental fondness for a clause interrupt that 
good process by sittmg obstinately tight 

The Mahomedans demand tliree things I had 
the pleasure of receiving a deputation from them 
and I know very well what is in their minds The)’’ 
demand the election of their own representatives 
to these councils in all the stages, ]ust as in Cvyirus, 
where, I think, the Mahomedans vote by tlicm- 
selves They have nine votes and the non- 
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M ihoincd ln‘^ huo llin'c, or the oll\er wa} about 
So in liohonua, wluTo lli<* CnTiuans \oto alone and 
hue ilieir own retrivler Tlicn'fore we are not 
without I |)rertdent and a parallel for the uha of 
■1 ‘■eparate remster Suondlv, llie\ want a nuiulier 
of in eseess of their iiuiiierual strength 

'rhos(' two deiu.iiids we arc quite read} and intend 
to meet 111 full There is a third demand that, if 
tliere is a Hindu on t he Viecro\ \ 15\o( uti\ c Counc il 
— a subject on which I will \enture to say a little 
to \our lord'-hijis hefore I sit down— there should 
he two Indian lucuihers on the VKero\ s Council 
iiid that one should he a Mahoiucdaii Well, as 
1 told them and as 1 now tell )our lordships, I see 
no chance whate\er of meeting their views in that 
wav to anv extent at all 

To go bark to the point of the registers, some 
mn\ be shocked at the idea of a religious register 
at all, of a register framed on the principle of 
religious belief We may wish, w'c do w'lsh — 
(ortamly 1 do— that it w'orc otherwusc Wc hope 
that time, with careful and impartial statesman- 
shi]), wall make things otherwise Only let ns not 
forget that the difference between Mahomedamsm 
and Hinduism is not a mere difference of articles 
of religions faith It is a difference m life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things as well 
as articles of belief that constitute a community 
Do not let us forget what makes it interesting and 
even exciting Do not let us forget that, m talking 
of Hindus and Mahomedans, wc are dealing wnth 
and. brought face to face with vast historic issues, 
dealing with some of the very mightiest forces 
that through all the centuries and ages have 
moulded the fortunes of great States and the 
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fl(Htinn's of (ollt^tlt''^^ irulluniH of junnkuifl 
Thouf'htn of llmt kitul an uimt gi\(' to Iiulum 
jH)li(u4 ntul to Italum work I'Mranrdiimrv fn‘'Ci- 
iiatinn, uiul at flio anna* tma tlio w,cight 

of no ortlmarv l)\ir(l<'n 

Now ] wilhoiiit' to til- qu("'ti»n uliirh, I thuik, 
has oxoih t], f ortninl) jn this tojintr), more interest 
th .n anythmi' r'lso in tin- scheme before you — 
1 mean the question of an Indian member on tlio 
Vueroj’h ]'j\ecuti\(‘ Counfil Tlie noble marquess 
t,aul hc<re flu other da\ that he hojied an op])or- 
tumt\ wouhl lieeuen fordistiu-sine it Whether it 
IS in order or not- I am too little m rsed in jour 
lordsliijn’ protedure to he quite sure — hut 1 am 
told (hat tlu rules of order m this House arc of 
an elastic dcsorijition and that I shall not bo tres- 
jmssmg beiond what is right, if I introduce the 
])omt to-night I thoroughly understand the noble 
marquess’s nn\iet\ for a chance of discussion 
It IS quite true, and the House sliould not forget 
(hat It IS quite true, that this question is m 
no wai nlinteier foiichctl })j the J3ill If this 
Bill Were rejected bj rnrliamcnt it would be 
a great and grie\ous disaster to pence and content- 
ment m India, but it would not prc\cnt the 
Secretary of State tlie next morning from advising 
his Slajestj to appoint an Indian Jlcmbcr The 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council are 
appointed by the Crown 

The noble marquess the otlier day fell into a 
slight error, if lie wull forgive me for sajong so 
Ho said that the Government of India had used 
cautious and tentative •words indicatmg that it 
would bo premature to decide at once this question 
of the Indian member until after further experience 
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Imcl been gninccl I tluiib flic noble ninrquo'^s 
must ]m\e lost lus A\a\ ni the inures of tliat 
ononnons blue-book uluth, n‘< lie told us, caused 
hnu so much incoiucnicncc and added so inuth 
to Ins cxcc^sne lugtrngo during the Chri'^tinas 
holidoAs The disjiatch, as far as I can disco\er, 
lb bdent altogct.hcr on llic tojne of the Indian 
nieniber of the Vicoro\ s Council, and deals onh 
with the Councils of Boinbav and Madras and the 
proposed Councils for the Licutcnnnt-Go\ernor- 
ships 

Perhaps 1 might be allowed to remind }our 
lordships of the Act of 1833 — certainly the most 
extcnsi\c measure of Indian government between 
Mr Pitt’s famous Act of 1781 and Queen Victoria’'^ 
assumption of the go% eminent of India TJiere is 
nothing 60 important as that Act It lavs down 
in the broadest way possible the desire of Parlia- 
ment of that day that there was to be no difTcrcnce 
m appointing to ofiiccs m India between one race 
and another, and the covering disiiatcli wound u]) 
by sn}nng that 

^For tbo future, fitness is to bo tbo cnlonon of 
olig lTiiliiy^ ' 

1 need not quote the famous paragraph in tlie 
Queen’s proclamation of 1858, for every member 
of the House who takes an interest m India 
knows that by heart Now', the noble marquess 
says that his anxiety is that nothing shall be done 
to impair the efficiency of the Viceroy’s Council 
I share that anxiety wnth all my heart I hope 
the noble marquess will do mo the justice to 
remember that in these plans I have gone beyond 
the Government of India in rcsolvmg that a 
permanent official majority shall remain in the 
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\ir<‘ro\’M CoiuHil J.onl MiuDonii'll sind th 
otlu r (Itij 


It liiiH in> lot to l»" tuu( (‘hn‘f S<'irctnr\ 
for Iroluml. «n<i J tlo not bt In I tin truh «;a\ I 
rincf Ml Iri'liiiui a sin}»K> nidiMiIual nntne'gi ntlc- 
man who ‘LnJo^((^ •'(Oioral coorKltiiLc’ Aiul \l{ 
1 rtat'iM'cl at J^ublni C'a'^tl* most ('\colIi‘iit and 
< oiniH'tont a<l\ii(> '1 In mforc I uill aKopt tliat 
‘'tatoimoit from Iho imblo lord Tlio question is 
wiu'tln r then' is no one of tin* ^CK) millions of tin 
population of India v ho is compituit to be the* 
ofln lall} constituted nd\Hor of the Go\cruor- 
(leneral in Counitl in the udinmistration of 
/tidmri affatrn i ott riiaJvc an Indttttt a Judgt' of 
the High Court, and Indians ha\i e\en been ai tuig 
Ciin f .lustieos As to capaeit} v.lio can denj tliat 
the\ ha\o distingmslicd thcinsoKcs as administra- 
tors of nntnc States, where far more demand is 
made on their rosourtes, mtcllettiinl and moral ' 
It iH said that the presence of an Indian member 
would causi* restraint in the language of discussion 
For a "voar and a half I ha^c lind two Indians at 
the Council of India, and I ha^c nc\cr found the 
slightest restraint wlintc\cr 

Then there is the question, "What are }ou going 
to do about the Ilmdu and the Mahomedau ' 
^Vhen Indians were first ndiiuttcd to the High 
Courts, for a long time the Hindus were more fit 
and competent than the Mahomedans , but now 
1 am told the Mahomedans have their fidl share, 
'J he same sort of operation w ould go on m qmn- 
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quemual periods between Hindus and Maliomcdans 
Opinion amongst tbe great Anglo-Indian officers 
now at borne is divided, but I know at least one, 
not, I thmk, behind even Lord MacDonnell in 
experience or mental grasp, who is strongly in 
favonr of this proposal One circumstance which 
cannot but strike your lordships as remarkable is 
the comparative absence of hostile criticism of 
this idea by the Anglo-Indian Press, and, as I am 
told, m Calcutta society I was apprehensive at 
one time that it might be otherwise I should like 
to give a concrete illustration The noble marquess 
opposite said the other day that there was gomg 
to be a vacancy m one of the posts on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council — namely, the legal member’s 
time would soon be up Now, suppose there wore 
m Calcutta an Indian lawyer of large practice and 
great experience in his profession — a man of 
unstained professional and personal repute, m 
close touch with European society and much 
respected, and the actual holder of important legal 
office Am I to say to that man ‘ In spite of all 
these excellent circumstances to your credit, in 
spite of your undisputed fitness, m spite of the 
emphatic declaration of 1833 that fitness is to be 
the criterion of eligibihty, m spite of that noble 
promise m Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858 
— a promise of which every Englishman ought to be 
for ever proud if he tries to adhere to it, and rather 
ashamed if he tries to betray or mock it — in 
spite of aU this, usage and prejudice are so strong 
that I dare not appomt you, but must appomt 
instead some stranger to India from Lincoln’s Inn 
or the Temple ’ ’ Is there one of your lordships 
who would envy the Secretary of State who had 

232 
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to hold language of that kind to a meritorious 
candidate, one of the King’s equal subjects ? 
I put it to your lordships m that concrete way 
These abstract general arguments are sbppery 
I do not say there is no force m them, but there 
are deeper questions at issue to which Lord Mmto 
and myself attach the greatest importance My 
lords, I thank you for listenmg to me, and I beg 

to move the Second Readmg 
\ 

7 Loi d Courtney of Penwitli, House of Loi ds, 
24 February, 1909 

I DEPRECATE the division of the pobticians of 
India into the three classes mentioned yesterday 
I deprecate the habit of thinkmg of them m that 
fashion I trust that the general effect of what 
my noble fnend the Secretary of State has done 
wul be a great reduction m the number of irre- 
concilables, though some, of course, wdl contmue 
to exist — ^they exist everywhere — and the develop- 
ment of constitutional methods of procedure 
I deprecate entirely pronouncements as to what 
may or may not be the outcome of aU these 
changes m the distant future It has taken a long 
tune to come about, but my noble friend said last 
mght and said truly, that what he is proposmg 
to-day IS the development of what Mr James Mill 
vTote m 1833, and of what the Queen said m her 
proclamation to the people of India in 1858 It 
is a mere form of evolution of the prmciple that 
fitness is the sole qualification for office, and that no 
discrimmation should be made, as far as possible, 
in respect of race and creed What is proposed 
now IS the development of what was said then 
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Yet it IS probably true that Mr Mill did not 
conceive then wbat is being proposed now, nor 
can we now say what will be tbe development 
fifty years hence of the beginnings we are making 
to-day 

I see no reason whatever for laying down the 
maxim that Colomal self-government can never, 
under any circumstances, come to pass m India 
When we consider what has been done m the last 
thirty years m Japan and observe the movement 
m Chma, is it not rash to declare what may be the 
ultimate form of government fifty years hence 
m India ? We have had government for the 
people in India It is impossible to carry that on 
without proceeding to government through the 
people of India By and by you wiU come more 
and more to government by the people If it is 
done cautiously, as I have no doubt it will be done, 
there is no necessity to trouble much about the 
ultimate goal There must be great changes, 
there will be great changes, and the mass of the 
people of India will be associated more and more 
with every branch of the admmistration and 
government of India from the highest to the 
lowest I am content to watch and wait, and, if 
the act done to-day is good, to support it thoroughly, 
leaving to the future the working out of one of 
the greatest problems that ever befell statesmen or 
nation — ^the problem of gradually moderatmg the 
government of a whole subject people by an 
imported handful of persons of another race, 
another creed, and another training It is wonder- 
ful, imder such conditions, that the problem has 
been so successfully met as it had been up to this 
time Not a few of the people of India think that 
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tlie creed of the governing race is an impiety, 
that their lives are bestial, and their touch an 
abomination We have to work all that down, 
and we shall only do it by gi;eat toleration of their 
ideals and by not attemptmg to circumscribe to- 
day what may come to pass hereafter. 


8 Indian Councils Act, 1909 {9 Edwaid 7, 
Chapter 4) 

Be it enacted by the Kmg’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 'of 
ithe Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parbament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows 

1 (1) The additional members of the councils 

for the purpose of makmg laws and regulations 
(heremafter referred to as Legislative Coimcils) 
of the Governor-General and of the Governors of 
Port Samt George and Bombay, and the members 
of the Legislative Cpuncds abeady constituted, or 
which may hereafter be constituted, of the several 
Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, mstead of 
bemg all nommated by the Governor-General, 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor m manner 
provided by the Indian Councds Acts, 1861, and 
1892, shall include members so nommated and 
also members elected m accordance with regula- 
tions made under this Act, and references m those 
Acts to the members so nommated and their 
nommation shall be constructed as mcludmg 
references to the members so elected and their 
election 

(2) The number of additional members or 
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members so nominated and elected, tbe number 
of sucb members required to constitute a quorum, 
the term of office of such members and tlio manner 
of filling up casual vacancies occurring by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, 
deatli, acceptance of office, or resignation duly 
accepted, or otherwise, shall, in the case of each 
such council, be such as may be prescribed by 
regulations made under this Act 

Provided that the aggregate number of members 
so nominated and elected shall not, m the case of 
any Legislative Council mentioned in the first 
column of the first schedule to this Act, exceed 
the number specified in the second column of that 
schedule 

2 (1) The number of ordmary members of the 
councils of the Governors of Fort Saint George 
and Bombay shall be such number not cxceedmg 
four as the Secretary of State in Council may 
from time to time direct, of whom two at least 
shall be persons who at the time of their appomt- 
ment have been m the service of the Crown in 
India for at least twelve years 

(2) If at any meetmg of either of such councils 
there is an equality of votes on any question, the 
Governor or other person presiding shall have two 
votes or the castmg vote 

3 (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State m Council, by proclamation, 
to create a council in the Bengal Division of 
the Presidency of Fort William for the pur- 
pose of assistmg the Lieutenant-General in the 
executive government of the Provmce, and by 
such proclamation — 
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{a) To make provision for determining what 
shall be the number (not exceeding four) 
and qualifications of the members of the 
council , and 

(Z>) to make provision for the appointment of 
temporary or acting members of the council 
during the absence of any member from 
illness or otherwise, and for the procedure 
to be adopted m case of a difiorence of 
opinion between a Lieutenant-Governor 
and his council, and in the case of equality 
of votes, and in the ease of a Lieutenant- 
Governor being obliged to absent himself 
from his council from indisposition or any 
other cause 

(2) It shall bo lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council, with the like approval, by a 
like proclamation to create a council in any other 
province under a Lieutenant-Governor in the 
executive government of the province Provided 
that before any such proclamation is made a draft 
thereof shall bo laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment for not less than sixty days during the 
session of Parliament, and, if before the expiration 
of that tune an address is presented to His Majesty 
by either House of Parliament agamst the draft or 
any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be 
taken thereon, without prejudice to the makmg 
of any new draft 

(3) Where any such proclamation has been 
made with respect to any province the Lieutenant- 
Governor may, with the consent of the Governor- 
General m Coimcil, from time to time make rules 
and orders for the more convenient transaction 
of business in his council, and any order made or 
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act done in accordance with the rules and orders 
so made shall be deemed to be an act or order of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 

(4) Every member of any such council shall 
be appointed by the Govcrnor-General, uith the 
approval of His Majesty, and shall, as such, 
bo a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to the members 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
elected under the pro%usion3 of this Act 

4 The Governor-General, and the Governors of 
Fort Saint George and Bombay, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of every province respectively, shall 
appoint a member of their respective councils td 
be Vice-President thereof, and, for the purpose 
of temporarily holdmg and executing the office of 
Governor-General or Governor of Fort Saint George 
or Bombay and of prcsiduig at meetings of Council 
m the absence of the Governor-General, Governor, 
or Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-President so 
appomted shall be deemed to be the senior member 
of Council and the member highest in ranlc, and 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, and sections sixty- 
two and sixty-three of the Government of India 
Act, 1833, shall have effect accordmgly 

5 (1) Notwithstandmg anythmg in the Indian 
Coimcils Act, 1861, the Governor-General in 
Council, the Governors in Council of Fort Saint 
George and Bombay respectively, and the Lieu- 
tenant - Governor or Lieutenant - Governor ui 
Council of every province, shall make rules 
authonzmg at any meeting^ of their respective 
legislative councils the discussion of the annual 
financial statement of the Governor-General m 
Council or of their respective local governments, 
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as tlie case may be, and of any matter of general 
public interest, and the asking of questions, under 
such conditions and restrictions ns may bo pre- 
scribed in the rules applicable to the several councils 

(2) Such rules as aforesaid may provide for the 
appointment of a member of any such council to 
preside at any such discussion m the place of the 
Governor-General, Governor, or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, as the case may be, and of any Vice-President 

(3) Rules under this section, where made by 
a Governor in Council, or by a Lieutenant-Governor 
or a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, shall be 
subject to the sanctiop of the Governor-General 
in Council, and where made by the Governor- 
General in Council shall bo subject to the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall not 
be subject to alteration or amendment by the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor 

6 The Governor-General m Council shall, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State 
in Council, make rcgidations as to the conditions 
under which and manner m which persons resident 
in India may be nommated or elected as members 
of the Legislative Councils of the Governor- 
General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, 
and as to the qualifications for bemg, and for 
bemg nommated or elected, a member of any such 
council, and as to any other matter for which 
regulations are authorized to be made under this 
Act, and also as to the manner m which those 
regulations are to be earned into effect Regula- 
tions under this section shall not be subject to 
alteration or amendment by the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General 
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7 AJl proclamations regulations, and rules 
made under this Act, other than rules made by 
a Lieutenant-Governor for the more convenient 
transaction of business in his Council, shall be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be after they arc made 

8 (1) This Act may be cited as the Indian 
Councils Act, 1909, and shall be construed with 
the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892, and 
those Acts, the Indian Councils Act, 1869, the 
Indian Councils Act, 1871, the Indian Councils 
Act, 1871:, the Indian Councils Act, 1904, and this 
Act may be cited together as the Indian Councils 
Acts, 1861 to 1909 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such 
date or dates as the Govcrnor-Geneial m Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council, may appoint, and different dates may be 
appointed for different purposes and provisions of 
this Act and for different councils 

On the date appointed for the commg into 
operation of this Act as respects any Legislative 
Council, all the nommated members of the council 
then m office shall go out of office, but may, if 
otherwise qualified, be renommated or be elected 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act 

(3) The enactments mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act are hereby repealed to the 
extent mentioned in the third column of that 
schedule 
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SCHEDULES 
FIRST SCHEDULE 

3[axtvnim Nnmhcrs of Nomtmlcd aiui Elected Members 
of Legislative Councils 

Maximum 


Legielativc Council Number 

Legislative Council of the Go\cmor General CO 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Fort 

Saint George 50 

Legislative Council of the Go\cmor of Bombay 50 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Bengal Division of the Presidency 
of jFort William 50 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudli 50 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 60 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor 

of the Province of the Punjab 30 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor 

of the Province of Burma 30 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor 
of any Province ■which may hereafter be 
constituted 30 
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Session and 
Chapter 
24 & 26 Viot 
c 67 


65 & 66 Vict 
c 14 


SECOND SCHEDULE 
Enactments Repealed 

Short Title Extent of Repeal 

The Indian In section ten, the words 
Councils ‘ Not less than six nor 
Act, 1861 more than twelve m num- 
ber’ 

In section eleven, the words 
‘ for the term of two years 
from the date of such 
nommation ’ 

In section fifteen, the words 
from ‘ and the power of 
makmg laws and regula- 
tions ’ to ‘ shall be pre- 
sent’ 

In section twenty-nme, the 
words ‘ not less than four 
nor more than eight in 
number ’ 

In section thirty, the words 
‘ for the term of two years 
from the date of such 
nommation ’ 

In section thirty-four, the 
words from ‘ and tlie 
power of makmg laws and 
regulations ’ to ‘ shall be 
present ’ 

In section forty-five, the 
words from ‘ and the 
power of makmg laws and 
regulations ’ to ‘ shall be 
present ’ 

The Indian Sections one and two In 
Councils section four, the words 
Act, 1892 ‘ appom ted undet the said 

Act or this Act ’ and para- 
graph (2) 
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JOlo 

The grant of Provincial Autonomy forosliadowed 
in tlic Delhi Dispatch would be a fitting concession 
to make to the people of India at the close of the 
War This will involve the twofold operation of 
freeing the Provincial Governments on one side 
from the greater part of the control which is at 
present exercised over them by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State in connexion 
with the internal administration of the country 
and substituting on the other, in place of the 
control so removed, the control of the representa- 
tives of tax-payers through Provincial Legislative 
Councils I indicate below in brief outline the 
form of administration that sliould bo sot up in 
different provinces to carry out this idea 

Each province should have 

1 A Governor appointed from England at the 
head of the administration 

2 A Cabinet or Executive Council of six 
members, three of whom should be Engbshmen 
and three Indians with the following portfolios 

(a) Home (including law and justice) 

(b) Finance 

(c) Agriculture, irrigation, and public works 

(d) Education 

(e) Local self-government (mcluding sanitation 

and medical relief) 

(/) Industries and commerce 

While members of the Indian Civil Service should 
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be eligible for nppointment to the Executive 
Council, no place in the Council should be reserved 
for them, the best men available being taken, both 
English and Indian 

3 A Legislative Council of between seventy-five 
and a hundred members, of nhom not less than 
four-fifths should be elected by different con- 
stituencies and interests Thus in the Bombay 
Presidency, roughly speaking, each district should 
return two members, one representing miinicipa- 
bties and the other district and Taluk Boards 
The city of Bombay should have about ten mem- 
bers allotted to it Bodies in the Mofussil like 
tlie Karachi Chamber, Ahmedabad mill-ouners, 
Deccan Sardars, should have a member each 
Then there would be the special representation of 
Mahomedans, and here and there a member may 
have to be given to commimities Idee the Lingayats, 
where they are strong There should'be no nomi- 
nated non-official members, except as experts 
A few official members may be added by the 
Governor as experts or to assist in representing 
the Executive Government 

4 The relations between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Conned so constituted 
should be roughly similar to those between the 
Imperial Government and the Reichstag m Ger- 
many The Couned will have to pass aU provmcial 
legislation and its assent will be necessary to 
additions to or changes m provincial taxation 
The Budget too wdl have to come to it for discussion , 
and its resolutions m connexion with it, as also on 
questions of general admimstration, wdl have to 
be given effect to, unless vetoed by the Governor 
More frequent meetmgs or longer contmuous 
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sittings mil also have to be provided for But tke 
members of tke Executive Government skall not 
depend, ludmdually or collectively, on tke support 
of a majority of tke Councils for koldmg tkeir 
offices 

6 Tke Provmcial Government, so reconstituted 
and working under tke control of tke Legislative 
Council as outlmed above, skould kave complete 
ckarge of tke internal admmistration of tke pro- 
^'mce and it skould kave virtually mdependent 
financial powers, tke present financial relations 
between it and tke Government of India bemg 
largely revised, — and to some extent even reversed 
Tke revenue under salt, customs, tributes, railway, 
post, telegraph , and Mmt skould belong exclusively 
to tke Government of India, tke services bemg 
Imperial wkde tkat under land revenue, mclud- 
ing irrigation, excise, forests, assessed taxes, 
stamps, and registration skould belong to tke Pro- 
vmcial Government, tke services bemg provmcial 
As under tkis division, tke revenue falling to tke 
Provmcial Government will be m excess of its 
existmg requirements, and tkat assigned to tke 
Government of India will fall short of its present 
expenditure, tke Provmcial Government skould be 
required to make an annual contribution to tke 
Government of India, fixed for periods of five 
years at a time Subject to this arrangement tke 
Imperial and tke Provmcial Governments skould 
develop then: separate systems of finance, tke 
Provmcial Governments bemg given powers of 
taxation and borrowmg witkm certam liimts 

Suck a scheme of Provmcial Autonomy will be m- 
complete unless it is accompamed by (a) a liberaliz- 
mg of tke present form of district admmistration 
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and (b) a great extension of local self-government 
For {a) it will be necessary to abolish the Commis- 
sionerships of divisions except where special reasons 
may exist for then bemg mamtamed as m Smd, 
and to associate small Distnct Councils, partly 
elected and partly nominated, with the Collector 
for whom most of the present powers of the Com- 
missioners could then be transferred, — ^the functions 
of the Councils bemg advisory to begm with For 
(6) Village Panchayats, partly elected and partly 
nommated, should be created for villages and 
groups of villages , and Municipal Boards m towns 
and Taluk Boards m Talukas should be made 
whoUy elected bodies, the Promncial Government 
reserving to itself and exercismg strmgent powers 
of control A portion of the excise revehue should 
be made over to those bodies so that they may 
have adequate resources at their disposal for the 
due performance of then duties The distnct being 
too large an area for efficient local self-government 
by an honorary agency, the functions of the District 
Boards should be strictly limited and the Collector 
should contmue to be its ex-officio President 

The Goveestment of Inma 

1 The provmces bemg thus rendered practically 
autonomous, the Constitution of the Executive 
Council or the Cabmet of the Viceroy will have to 
be correspondmgly altered At present there are 
four members in that Council with portfohos which 
concern the internal administration of the country 
— namely, home, agnculture, education, and m- 
dustries and commerce As all internal administra- 
tion will now be made over to Provmcial Govern- 
ments and the Government of India wdl only 
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roU'un m it*' hands noniiiml lontrol to he exercised 
on %er\ rare occasion-?, one niemher to he called 
nienihor for the interior should suflice in place of 
these four It will, ho\\*‘\cr, he neie'sur) to cronte 
certain other jiortfolio-*, and I would ha\o the 
Council consist, of the following pi\ member? (at 
least two of whom Phall alw.us he Indians) 

(o) Interior, (h) him nee, (r) law, (d) defence, (c) 
eommunirations (railways, ])Obt. and telegraph), 
and (/) foreign 

(o) TJie I/i-grlativc Coum il of the Vic.ero> should 
he bt}led the Lcgislafixe Asscmhl\ of India Its 
members should he raised to about one hundred to 
begin with and its ])ower enlarged, hut the principle 
of an oflKial mnjont} (for which perhajis it will 
suflice to suhstitutc a nominated majonU) should 
for the jircsont ho maintained, until sufiicient 
exjicncncc has been gathered of the working of 
nulonomoiiB arrangements for provinces This will 
give the GoAcrmnenl of India n reserve power in 
connexion with Pro\incinl administration to be 
exercised in emergencies TJius, if a Provincial 
IjC^islutnc Cknincil persistent Ij decline to pass 
legislation Achich the Go\crnmeiit regard to be 
essential in the Mtnl interests of the province, it 
could be passed b} the Go\crnment of India in its 
Legislative Assembl} o^ cr the head of the province 
Such occasions would be extremely rare, but the 
reserve power will give a sense of security to the 
authorities and will induce them to enter on the 
great experiment of Provincial Autonomy with 
greater readiness Subject to this principle of an 
official or nominated majority being for the present 
maintained, the Assembly should have increased 
opportunities of influencing the policy of the 
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Government by discussion, questions connected 
with the army and navy (to be now created) being 
placed on a level with other questions In fiscal 
matters the Government of India so constituted 
should be freed from the control of the Secretary 
of State, whose control in other matters too should 
be largely reduced, his Council being abohshed and 
his position steadily approximated to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Commissions in the army and navy must now be 
given to Indians, with proper facihties for nuhtary 
and naval instruction 

German East Africa, if conquered from the 
Germans, should be reserved for Indian colonization 
and should be handed over to the Government of 
India 

2 Memorandum as to post-wai Befotms, 
signed by 19 Elected Members of the Indian 
Legislative GounciV, October 1916 ^ 

Theee is no doubt that the termmation of the 
War ^vlU see a great advance m the ideals of govern- 
ment all over the civilized world, and especially m 
the British Empire, which entered mto the struggle 
m defence of the hberties of weak and small nationa- 
lities and IS pounng forth its richest blood and 
treasure in upholdmg the cause of justice and 
humanity m the international relations of the 
world India has borne her part in this struggle 
and cannot remain unafiected by the new spmt of 
change for a better state of things Expectations 
have been raised in this country and hopes held 
out that after the War the problems of Indian 
administration wiU be looked at from a new angle 
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of vision Tlie people of India have good reasons 
to be grateful to England for the great progress in 
her material resources and the widening of her 
intellectual and political outlook under British rule, 
and for the steady, if slow, advance uj) to date 
Commencing wuth the Charter Act of India of 
1833 up to 1909, the Government of India was 
conducted by a burcaucrac) almost entirely non- 
Indian in its composition and not responsible to 
the people of India The reforms of 1909 for the 
first time introduced an Indian element in the 
direction of affairs in the administration of India 
This clement w'as of a very limited character The 
Indian peojile accepted it as an indication on the 
part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner counsels of the Indian 
Empire so far as the Legislative Councils are con- 
cerned The numbers of non-official members were 
enlarged with increased facilities for debate and 
interpellation The Supreme Legislative Coimcil 
retained an absolute official majority, and in the 
Provincial Legislative coimcils, where a non-official 
majority was allowed, such a majority included 
nommated members and the European representa- 
tives , and in measures largely affectmg the people, 
whether of legislation or taxation, by which 
Europeans were not directly affected, the Euro- 
peans •would naturally support the Government, 
and the nommated members, bemg nominees of 
Government, would be incbned to take the same 
side Past experience has sho'wn that this has 
actually happened on various occasions The non- 
ofificial majorities, therefore, m the Provincial 
Councils have proved largely illusory and give no 
real power to the representatives of the people 
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The Legislative Councils, whether supreme or 
provincial, are at present nothing but advisory 
bodies, without any power of effective control over 
the Government, Imperial or Provincial 
The people or their representatives are practically 
as little associated with the real government of the 
country as they were before the reforms, except 
for the introduction of the Indian members in the 
Executive Councils, where again the nomination 
rests entirely with the Government, the people 
having no voice in the selection of the Indian 
members The object which the Government had 
in view in introducing the reforms of 1909 was, as 
expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech in 
the House of Commons on the second reading 
of the India Councils Bill on 1 April 1909, that 
it was most desirable in the circumstances to give 
to the people of India the feeling that these Legis- 
lative Councils are not mere automatons, the wires 
of which were pulled by the official hierarchy This 
object, it IS submitted, has not been attained 
Apart from this question of the constitution of 
the Legislative and Executive Councils, the people 
labour imder certam grave disabilities which not 
only prevent the utilization but also lead to the 
wastage of what is best m them and are positively 
derogatory to their sense of national self-respect 
The Arms Act, which excludes from its operation 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and appbes only to 
the pure natives of the country, the disqualification 
of Indians for forming or jommg Volunteer Corps 
and their exclusion from the commissioned ranks 
of the army, are disabilities which are looked upon 
with an irritating sense of racial differentiation 
It would be bad enough if these were mere dis- 
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abilities Hcstrictions and prohibitions regarding 
the possession and use of arms have tended to 
emasculate the civil population m India and expose 
them to serious danger The position of Indians in 
India IS practically this, that they have no real 
part or share in the direction of the government 
of the country and are placed under very great 
and galling disabilities, from which the other 
members of the British Empire are exempt and 
which have reduced them to a state of utter help- 
lessness 

Tlie existence, moreover, of the system of m- 
dentured emigration gives to the British Colonies 
and the outside world the impression that Indians 
as a whole are no better than indentured coolies 
who are looked upon as very little, if at all, above 
the slaves The present state of thmgs makes the 
Indians feel that, though theoretically they are 
equal subjects of the King, they hold a very in- 
ferior position m the British Empire Other Asiatic 
races also hold the same, if not a worse, view about 
India and her status in the Empire Humiliating 
as this position of inferiority is to the Indian 
mind, it IS almost unbearable to the youth of India 
whose outlook is broadened by education and 
travel in foreign parts, where they come in contact 
wth other free races 

In the face of these grievances and disabilities, 
what has sustained the people is the hope and faith 
inspired by the promises and assurances of fair 
and equal treatment which have been held out 
from time to tune by our Sovereigns and British 
statesmen of high standmg In the crisis we are 
now gomg through, the Indian people have sunk 
domestic differences between themselves and the 
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(^o\ ( rnnit'iit. ntui lui\f ftuthfull) ntul louilh ptood 
i)V the I'/iupiri‘ 'J’iip Indian poldifr*^ \\t rc to 
to tliH l),ittlnni'ld>: of I'airofM', not nn Jiu'r<tnar\ 
trooj's hut n'' fror dtir'iis of tlu' Bnti'ih Knipir** 
Nvlinli rmjuin'd t!i*'ir ‘<'T\ !<<•<, and in r tnilmn 
poi)ulation UitP anunuti'd In on* <1* sue, naineh, 
to stand In hnylatui m tin hour of Inu noofl 
Pi ’ u I' and trani|Uillu\ n i;;nrd throuphotit India 
when shi was jiraduullx denuded of British and 
Indian troops 'J he Prune Minister of Kiiijlniid, 
while \oi( nut th‘ SI iitmi' nts of tin ICnplisli people 
mre;»ard to India a part in thin (Ireat M nr, spoke of 
Indians ns the joint and eipia! eustodmns of one 
I oiumon interi st and futnr* India doi a not claim 
am riuard for her lo\alt\, hut shi has a npdit to 
I'NpiHt that tiie want of tontalence on the jiart of 
(?o\ eminent, to whn h she not nnnaturalh ascribes 
her present, hliould now he a thin" of the past, and 
that plie should no lonper occ\i])\ a position of 
subordination ht/( one of lomradt s/m;> This would 
assure the jHople that Enelniid is read} and 
willing to lielp thoin to attain Relf-governincnt 
nndoT the mgis of the British Crown and thus 
disolmrgo tJie noble mission wliicli she lias under- 
taken and tow Inch she has so often gn en voluntary 
expression through licr rulers and statesmen 
Wlint IS w anted is not merely good go\ eminent 
or cfliciont administration, but goicrnmcnt that is 
acKplahle to the people, because it is responsible to 
them This is what, India understands, would 
constitute the changed angle of vision If, after 
the tcrmmntion of the War, the position of India 
practically remains w hat it w as before, and there 
IS no material change in it, it will undoubtedly 
cause bitter disappointment and great discontent 
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in the country, and tlic hcnoficcnt efforts of par- 
ticipation in common danger overcome by common 
effort vill soon disappear, leaving no record beliind 
save tlie painful memory of unrcali/ed expectations 
We feel sure that the Government is also alive to 
the situation and is contennilating a measure of 
reform in the administration of the country 
We feel that we should avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to offer to the Government our humble 
suggestions as to the Imes on which these reforms 
should proceed They must, m our opinion, go to 
the root of the matter They must give to the 
people real and effective participation in the govern- 
ment of the country and also remove those irritatmg 
disabilities as regards the possession of arms and 
a imlitary career which indicate want of confidence 
111 the people and place them in a position of 
inferiority and helplessness Under the first head 
we n ould take the liberty to suggest the following 
measures for consideration and adoption 

1 In all the Executive Councils, Provincial and 
Imperial, half the number of members should be 
Indians The European element in the Executive 
Councils should, as far as possible, be nominated 
from the ranks of men trained and educated in the 
public life of England, so that India may have the 
benefit of a wider outlook and larger experience of 
the outside world It is not absolutely essential 
that the members of the Executive Coimcils, 
Indians or Europeans, should have experience of- 
actual admmistration , for, as in the case of 
Ministers in England, the assistance of the per- 
manent officials of the department is always avail- 
able to them As regards Indians wo venture to 
say that a sufficient number of qualified Indians, 
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who can wortinly fill the office of members of the 
Executive Council and hold portfolios, is always 
available Our short experience in this direction 
has shown how Indians like Sir S P Smha, Sir 
Syed All Imam, the late Mr Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Sir Shams-ul-Huda, and Sir Sankaran Nair have 
mamtained a high level of administrative ability 
in the discharge of their duties Moreover, it is 
well knoivn that the native states, where Indians 
have opportunities, have produced renowned 
admmistrators like Sir Salar Jung, Sir T Madhav 
Rao, Sir Seshadn Iyer, Dewan Bahadur Ragunath 
Rao, not to mention the present administrators in 
the various native states of India The statutory 
obligation now existing, that three of the members 
of the Supreme Executive Council shall be selected 
from the public services in India, and similar 
provisions with regard to Provmcial Councils, 
should be removed The elected representatives 
of the people should have a voice in the selection 
of the Indian members of the Executive Councils 
and for that purpose a principle of election should 
be adopted 

2 All the Legislative Councils m India should 
have a substantial majority of elected representa- 
tives We feel that they wiU watch and safeguard 
the interests of the masses and the agncultural 
population, with whom they are m closer touch 
than any European officer, however sympathetic, 
can possibly be The proceedings of the various 
Legislative Councils, the Indian National Congress 
and the Moslem League bear ample testimony to 
the solicitude of the educated Indians for the 
welfare of the masses and their acquamtance with 
their wants and wishes The franchise should be 
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broadened and extended directly to the people, 
JIahomedans or Hindus, wherever they are in a 
minority, being given proper and adequate repre- 
sentation, having regard to their numerical strength 
and position 

3 The total number of the members of the 
Supreme Council should be not less than one 
hundred and fifty, and of the Provincial Councils 
not less than one hundred for the major provinces 
and not less than sixty to seventy-five for the mmor 
provinces 

4 The Budget should be passed ui the shape of 
money bills, fiscal autonomy being conceded to 
India 

5 The Imperial Legislative Council should have 
poner to legislate on all matters and to discuss and 
pass resolutions relating to all matters of Indian 
admmistration, and the Promncial Councils should^ 
have similar powers uith regard to provmcial 
administrations, save and except that the direction 
of mihtary afiairs, of foreign relations, declarations 
of war, the makmg of peace and the entermg into 
treaties other than commercial, should be vested 
in the Government of India As a safeguard, the 
Governor-General-m-Council, or the Governor-m- 
Coimcil, as the case may be, should have the nght 
of veto, but subject to certain conditions and 
limitations 

6 The Council of the Secretary of State should 
be abolished The Secretary of State should, as far 
as possible, hold in relation to the Government of 
India a position similar to that which the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies holds in relation to the 
colonies The Secretary of State should be assisted 
by two permanent under-Secretaries, one of whom 
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sliould be an Indian The salaries of the Secretary 
and the under-Secretanes should be placed on the 
British estimates 

7 In any scheme of Imperial federation, India 

should be given, through her chosen representa- 
tives, a place similar to that of the self-govermng 
dommions , 

8 The Provincial Governments should be made 
autonomous as stated in the Government of India’s 
dispatch, dated 26 August 1911 

9 The United Provinces as well as the other maj or 
provinces should have a Governor brought from the 
United Kmgdom with an Executive Council 

10 A full measure of local self-government should 
be immediately granted 

11 The right to carry arms should be granted to 
Indians on the same conditions as to Europeans 

. 12 Indians should be allowed to ehhst as volun- 
teers and units of a territorial army established m 
India 

13 Commissions m the army should be given to 
Indian youths under conditions similar to those 
applicable to Europeans 

3 Scheme of Ref oi ins passed at the 31st 
session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Imcknow on 29 December, 1916, and 
adopted by the All-India Moslem League at 
its Meeting on 31 Decemhei, 1916 

I — Provincial Legislative Councils 

1 Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist 
of four-fifths elected and of one-fiith nommated 
members 

2 Their strength shall be not less than one 
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hundred and twenty-five members m the Major 
Provmces, and from fifty to seventy-five m the 
Mmor Provmces • 

3 The members of Councils should be elected 
directly by the people on as broad a franchise as 
possible 

4 Adequate provision should be made for the 

representation of important minorities by election, 
and that the Mahomedans should be represented 
through special electorates bn the Provmcial 

Legislative Council 

Punjab — One half of the elected Indian members 
TJmted Provinces — 30 per cent „ „ 

Bengal — 40 per cent „ „ 

Behai — 25 per cent ,, ,, 

Centi al Provinces — 16 per cent „ „ 

Madras — 16 per cent „ „ 

Bombay — One-third ,, ,, 

Provided that Mahomedans shall not participate 
m any of the other elections to the Legislative 
Councils 

Provided further that no BiU, nor any clause 
thereof, nor a resolution mtroduced by a non-official 
member afiectmg one or the other commumty, 
which question is to be determined by the members 
of that community m the Legislative Council con- 
cerned, shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of 
the members of that community m the particular 
Council, Imperial or Provmcial, oppose the biU or 
any clause thereof or the resolution 

6 The head of the Provmcial Grovernment should 
not be the President of the Legislative Council, but 
the Council should have the right of electmg its 
President 

6 The right of askmg supplementary questions 
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should not be restricted to the member puttmg 
the ongmal question but should be allowed to be 
exercised by any other member 
7 (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mmt, 
salt, opium, railways, army and navy, and tributes 
from Indian States, all other sources of revenue 
should be provmcial 

(6) There should be no divided heads of 
revenue The Government of India should be pro- 
vided with fixed contributions from the Provmcial 
Governments, such fixed contnbution^ bemg hable 
to revision when extraordmary and uruoreseen con- 
tmgencies render such revision necessary 

(c) The ProVmcial Council should have full 
authority to deal with all matters afiectmg the 
mternal administration of the provmce, mcludmg 
the power to raise loans, to impose and alter taxa- 
tion and to vote on the Budget All items of 
expenditure and all proposals concermng ways and 
means for raismg the necessary revenue should be 
embodied m Bills and submitted to the Provmcial 
Council for adoption 

{d) Resolutions on all matters withm the 
purview of the Provmci^ Government should be 
allowed for discussion m accordance with rules 
made m that behalf by the Council itself 

(e) A resolution passed by the Le^lative 
Coimcil shall be bmdmg on the Executive Govern- 
ment, xmless vetoed by the Governor m Council, 
provided however that if the resolution is agam 
passed by the Council after an mterval of not less 
than one year, it must be given effect to 

if) A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a defimte matter of 
’ urgent public importance if supported by not less 
than one-eighth of the members present 
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8 Any special meeting of tke Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than oue- 
oightb of tbo members 

9 A Bill, other than a Money BiU, may be 
mtroduced in Council m accordance "with the rules 
made m that behalf by the Council itself, and 
the consent of the Government should not be 
required therefor 

10 All Bills passed by Provmcial Legislatures 
shall have to receive the assent of the Governor 
before they become law, but may be vetoed by the 
Governor-General 

11 The terms of office of the members shall be 
five vears 

II — Provincial Governments 

1 The head of every Provincial Government 
shall be a Governor who shall not ordmanly belong 
to the Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent 
services 

2 There shall be m every Provmce an Executive 
Councd which, with the Governor, shall constitute 
the Executive Government of the Provmce 

3 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordmanly be appomted to the Executive Councils 

4 Not less than one-half of the members of 
Executive Council shall consist of Indians to be 
elected by the elected members of the Provmcial 
Legislative Council 

6 The term of office of the members shall be 
five years 

III — Imperial Legislative Council 

1 The strength of the Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be one hundred and fifty 

2 Four-fifths of the members shall be elected 
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3 The franchise for tlic Imperial Legislative 
Council should lie widened as far as possible on the 
lines of the Mahomedan electorates, and the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Councils 
should also form an electorate for the return of 
members to the Imperial Legislative Council 

i The President of the Council shall be elected 
by the Council itself 

5 The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not bo restricted to the member putting the 
original question but should be allowed to be 
exercised by any other member 

6 Any special meeting of the Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than onc- 
cighth of the members 

7 A Bill, other than a Money BiU, may be 
introduced in Council in accordance Avith rules 
made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 
consent of the Executive Government should not 
be required therefor 

8 All Bills passed by the Council shall have to 
receive the assent of the Governor-General before 
they become law 

9 All financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied 
in Bills Every such Bill and the Budget as a whole 
shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial 
Legislative Council 

10 The term of office of members shall bo five 
years 

11 The matters mentioned horeinbelow shall be 
exclusively under the control of the Imperial 
Legislative Council 

(a) ]\Iatter8 in regard to which uniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable 
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(6) Provincial legislation in so far as it may offect 
intcr-provincial fiscal relations 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial reveunc, 
excepting tributes from Indian States 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expendi- 
ture, except that no resolution of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council shall be bmding on the Governor- 
General in Council in respect of military charges 
for the defence of the country 

(c) The right of revising Indian tariffs and 
customs-duties, of imposing, altering, or removing 
any tax or cess, modifying the existing system of 
currency and banking, and granting any aids or 
bounties to any or all deserving and nascent 
industries of the country 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the 
administration of the country as a whole 

12 A resolution passed by the Legislative 
Coimcil should bo binding on the Executive 
Government, unless vetoed by the Governor- 
General in Council provided, howei’^cr, that, if the 
resolution is again ])asscd by the Council after an 
interval of not less than one year, it must bo given 
effect to 

13 A motion for adjournment may bo brought 
forward for tho discussion of a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, if supported by not loss 
than one-eighth of the members present 

14 The Crown may exorcise its power of veto 
in regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative 
Council or by tlie Imperial Legislative Council 
within twelve months from the date on which it is 
jiassed, and the Bill shall cease to have effect as 
from the date on which the fact of such veto is 
made known to the Legislative Council concerned 
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15 The Imperial Legislative Council shall have 
no power to mterfere with the Government of 
India’s direction of the military affairs and the 
foreign and political relations of India, mcluding 
the declaration of war, the makmg of peace and 
the entering mto treaties 

rV — The Government op India 

1 The Governor-General of India will be the 
head of the Government of India 

2 He wiU have an Executive Coimod, half of 
whom shall he Indians 

3 The Indian members should be elected by the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council 

4 Members of the Indian Civil Service shah not 
ordinarily be appomted to the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General 

6 The power of makmg aU appomtments m the 
imperial Civil Services shall vest m the Government 
of India as constituted under this scheme, and 
subject to any laws that may be made by the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

6 The Government of India shall not ordmanly 
mterfere in the local affairs of a provmce, and 
powers not specifically given to a Provmcial 
Government shall be deemed to be vested in the 
former The authority of the Government of India 
will ordinarily be linuted to general supervision 
and supermtendence over the Provincial Govern- 
ments 

7 In legislative and administrative matters, tiie 
Government of India, as constituted under this 
scheme, shall, as far as possible, be independent of 
the Secretary of State 
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8 A system of independent audit of the accounts 
of the Government of India should be instituted 

V — The Secretary of State in Council 

1 The Council of the Secretary of State for 
India should be abolished 

2 The salary of the Secretary of State should be 
placed on the British Estimates 

3 The Secretary of State should, as far as 
possible, occupy the same position m relation to 
the Government of India as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in relation to the Governments of 
the self-governmg Dommions 

4 The Secretary of State for India should be 
assisted by two permanent under-secretaries, one 
of whom should always be an Indian 

t 

VI — ^Military and Other Matters of Policy 

1 The mili tary and naval services of His Maj esty, 
both m their commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks, should be thrown open to Indians and 
adequate provision should be made for their selec- 
tion, trammg and instruction m India 

2 Indians should be allowed to enlist as volun- 
teers 

3 Indians should be placed on a footmg of 
equahty m respect of status and rights of citizen- 
ship with other subjects of His Majesty the Kin g 
throughout the Empire 

' 4 The Executive Officers m India shall have no 
judicial powers entrusted to them, and the judiciary 
m every provmce shall be placed imder the highest 
Court of that province 
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4 B^ohitions VII, IX, and XXII of the 
Imperial War Conference, Apnl 1917 

vn 

Representation of IlniiA at Future Imperial 
Conferences 

{Eighth Day , Friday, April 13th ) 

That the Imperial War Conference desires to 
place on record its view that the Resolution of the 
Imperial Conference of 20th Apnl 1907 should be 
modified to permit of India bemg fully represented 
at all future Imperial Conferences, and that the 
necessary steps should be taken to secure the 
assent of the various Governments m order that 
the next Impenal Conference may be summoned 
and constituted accordmgly 

IX 

Constitution of the Empire 
{Ninth Day , Monday, Apil 16th ) 

The Impenal War Conference are of opimon 
that the readjustment of the constitutional 
relations of the component parts of the Empire 
13 too important and mtricate a subject to be dealt 
ivith dunng the War, and that it should form the 
subject of a special Imperial Conference to be 
summoned as soon as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on 
record them view that any such readjustment, 
while thoroughly preserving all existmg powers of 
self-government and complete control of domestic 
affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of 
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RESOLUTIONS VH, IX, XXH 

the Douunions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an im- 
portant portion of the same, should recognize the 
Tight of the Domimons and India to an adequate 
voice m foreign policy and m foreign relations, and 
should provide effective arrangements for con- 
tmuous consultation m all important matters of 
common Imperial concern, and for such necessary 
concerted action, founded on consultation, as the 
several Governments may determme 

XXII 

Reciprocity of Treatment between India and 
THE Self-governing Dominions 

{Fifteenth day , Fiiday, Apnl 27th) 

That the Imperial War Conference, havmg 
examined the Memorandum on the position of 
Indians in the Self-governing Dominions presented 
by the Indian representatives to the Conference, 
accepts the principle of reciprocity of treatment 
between India and the Donunions and recommends 
the Memorandum to the favourable consideration 
of the Governments concerned 

5 Edvnn 8 Montagu, House of CommoTis, 
20 August, 1917 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are m complete 
accord, is that of mcreasmg the association of 
Indians m every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governmg m- 
stitutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government m India as an mtegral 
part of the British Empire They have decided 
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that substantial steps in this direction should be 
taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the 
highest importance as a prelimmary to considermg 
what these steps should be that there should be 
a free and mformal exchange of opmion between 
those in authority at home and m India His 
Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided, 
with His Majesty’s approval, that I should accept 
the Viceroy’s mvitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy 
the views of local governments, and to receive 
■with him the suggestions of representative bodies 
and others 

I would add that progress m this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages The British 
Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those Upon whom new opportumties 
of service ■will thus be conferred and by the extent - 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
m their sense of responsibility 

Ample opportunity will be afiorded for public 
discussion of the proposals which ■will be submitted 
in due course to Parliament 

6. Imp&nal Wat Conference, 24: July, 1918 

Chairman Mr Hughes cannot come this 
mornmg, and Sir Robert Borden is away The 
first subject on the agenda is reciprocity of treat- 
ment between India and the Dominions, on which 
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rlion' 1 *' a Memorandum b} Sir Sat\cndra Sinhn, 
^\Illch Ins been circulated, and also a draft 
Recolntion, ^\hlch I understand is the result of 
a meetni'i: at the India Oflico Shall I read the 
draft Resolution as tlic basis of discussion ^ 

Sir S P SiNHA As } oil please, sir 
C'haiumav The Resolution is as follows 

‘ TJic Imjierial War Conference is of opinion 
that clTect should now be given to the jirinciple 
of recijiroeit} ajiproied b> Resolution XXII of 
the Imjierial War Conference, 1917 In pursu- 
ance of that Resolution it is agreed that 

‘1 It IS an inherent function of the Govern- 
ments of the sei oral commumtics of the British 
Commonwealth, including India, that each 
should enjo} complete control of the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on 
immigration from an} of the other communities 
‘ 2 British citirens domiciled in any British 
country, including Indio, should be admitted 
into any other British country for visits, for the 
purpose of pleasure or commerce, ipcluding 
temporary residence for the purpose of education 
The conditions of sucli visits should be regulated 
on the principle of reciprocity, as follow's 

‘ (a) The right of the Government of India 
is recognized to enact Inw's wdiich shall 
have the effect of subjecting British 
citizens domiciled in any other British 
country to the same conditions ih 
visiting India as those imjiosed on 
Indians desiring to visit such country 
‘ (6) Such right of visit or temporary residence 
shall, in eacli individual case, be 
embodied in a passport or written 
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permit issued by the country of 
doniKilc niid subject to vise tlicre by 
an oflioor appointed by, and acting on 
bclialf of, tlic country to be visited, if 
such country so desires 
' (c) Sucli right shall not extend to a ^^slt or 
temporary rcsidenco for labour purposes 
or to permanent settlement 
‘ 3 Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their vives and nunor children on 
condition (a) that not more than one mfc and 
her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian, and (i) that each individual so admitted 
shall bo certified by the Government of India 
as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian 
‘ 4 The Conference recommends the other 
questions covered by the memoranda presented 
this year and last year to the Conference by the 
representatives of India, in so far as not dealt 
with in the foregoing paragraphs of this Resolu- 
tion, to the various Governments concerned, with 
a view to early consideration ’ * 

Sir S P SiNHA Sir Long, I am desired by my 
colleague, tlib Maharaja of Patiala, who is unfor- 
tunately prevented from being present to-day, to 
express his entire concurrence in what I am going 
to say to the Conference I also regret exceedingly 
t^e absence of Sir Robert Borden, because I 
wanted to express m his presence my deep feeling 
of ^atitude for the generous and sympathetic 
spirit m which he has treated the whole question, 
both last year and this year I desire to express 
my gratitude to him for the very great assistance 
he has rendered, to which I thmk the satisfactory 
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•solution ^\lllcll has been readied is very largely 
duo — that IS, if the Conference accepts the Resolu- 
tion uhich I ha\c the honour to projiosc 
Sir, tlic position of Indian immigrants in the 
Colonies has been the cause of great difficulties, 
both in the Dominions thcmschcs and particularly 
III my own country, India As long ago as 1897, 
the late i\Ir Joseph Chamberlain, in addressmg 
the Conference of Colonial Premiers, made a 
‘Stirring appeal on behalf of the Indians who had 
emigrated to tlic Dominions The same appeal 
was made in 1907 by Mr Asquith, aud m 1911 
During all this time India was not represented at 
the Conference, and it is onl 3 'due to the India Office 
here to say that the} did all they could to assist 
us In 1911 the Marquess of Crewe, as Secretary 
of State for India, presented a Jlcmorandum to 
the Conference, which is printed in the proceedings 
for that ^ca^,^ and I cannot do better than just 
read one of tlie passages from that Memorandum, 
which shows the nature of the difficulties which 
liad arisen and tlic solutions wffiich liad been 
jiroposed on behalf of the Secretary of State The 
Memorandum presented by the Secretary of State 
says this “ 

‘ It does not appear to have been thoroughly 
considered that each Dominion owes responsi- 
bibty to the rest of the Empire for ensuring that 
its domestic policy shall not unnecessarily create 
embarrassment in the administration of India 
‘ It IS difficult for statesmen w'ho have seen 
Indians represented only by manual labourers 
and petty traders to realise the importance to 
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tlic Empire ns a wliolc of a country ^\lt^l some 
f'liTcc Ivimdrcd million inhabitants, possessing 
ancient civilirations of a i cry liigli order, which 
has furnished and furnishes some of the finest 
military inatcnal in the world to the Imperial 
forces, and which offers the fullest opportunities 
to financial and commercial enterprise It is 
difficult to convey to those who do not know 
India the intense and natural resentment felt 
by veterans of the Indian Army, who have seen 
acti\o service and uon medals under the British 
flag, and vho have been treated by their British 
officers with the consideration and courtesy to 
which their character entitles them, w'hen (as 
has actually hajipencd) they find themselves 
described as ‘ coolies ’, and treated wuth con- 
temptuous seventy m parts of the Britisli Empire 
matters like tins are, of course, very largely 
beyond the power of any Government to control, 
but popular misunderstandmgs are such a 
fruitful source of mischief that it seems worth 
while to put on record the grave fact that a 
radically false conception of the real position of 
India 13 undoubtedly rife in many parts of the 
Empire 

‘ The immigration difficulty, how’^ever, has, 
on the whole, been met by a series of statutes 
which succeed in preventmg Asiatic influx 
without the use of differential or insulting 
language It is accepted that the Domimons 
shall not admit as permanent residents people 
whose mode of life is inconsistent with their own 
political and social ideals 

‘ But the admission of temporary visitors, to 
which this objection does not apply, has not yet 
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been satisfactorily settled If the question were 
not so grave, it would be seen to be ludicrous that 
regulations framed with an eye to coolies should 
affect rulmg princes who are in subordmate 
alliance with His Llajesty, and have placed their 
troops at his disposal, members of the Priv)' 
Council of the Empire, or gentlemen who have the 
honour to be His Majesty’s own Aides-de-Camp 
It is, of course, true that no persons of such 
distmgmshed position would, m fact, be turned 
back if he visited one of the Dominions ^ But 
these Indian gentlemen are known to entertain 
very strongly the feelmg that, while they can 
move freely in the best society of any Euro- 
pean capital, they could not set foot m some of 
the Dominions without imdergomg vexatious 
catechisms from petty officials At the same 
time, the highest posts in the Imperial services 
in India are open to subjects of His Majesty 
from the Dommions 

‘ The efforts of the British Government to 
create and foster a sense of citizenship in India 
have, withm the last few years, undoubtedly 
been hampered by the feebng of soreness caused 
by the general attitude of the Dommions 
towards the peoples of India The loyalty of 
the great mass of Indians to the Throne is a 
very conspicuous fact, and it is noteworthy"' 
that this feelmg is smeerely entertamed by 
many Indian critics of the details of British 
administration The recent constitutional 
changes have given the people of the country 
increased association with the Government, and 
have at the same tune afiorded Indians greater 
opportumties of brmgmg to the direct notice of 
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Government their views on the wider question of 
the place of India in the Empire The ^avitj of 
the friction between Indians and the Dominions 
hes m this, that on the Colomal question, and on 
that alone, are united the seditious agitators and 
the absolutely loyal representatives of moderate 
Indian opmion ’ 

This, sir, was in 1911, three years befote the war , 
and if the position was correctly described then, 
you will conceive with how much greater strength 
the same observations apply to the present position 
as between India and the Dominions Of course, 
smce 1911, so far as South Africa is concerned, 
many practical grievances which then existed 
have, I gratefully acknowledge, been removed^ 
but there are still many others outstandmg 
Those are referred to m the Memorandum which 
has been circulated to the Conference, and I trust 
my friends, Mr Burton and General Smuts, to 
whose statemanship South Africa, mcludmg all its 
mhabitants, owes so much, wiU be able, on then 
return to their own country, m process of time to 
remove aU, or at any rate some, of the grievances to 
which I refer I recognise that it is a matter of time 
I recognise then desne to remove those grievances, 
m so far as they are grievances, and I appreciate 
the difiS-Culties of gettmg any legislation through 
then own Parhaments for that purpose , but at 
the same time I hojie the matter will not be lost 
sight of, and that an early consideration will be 
given to matters which have not been the subject 
of agreement between us on this occasion 

But, sn, so far as the outstandmg difficulty of 
India IS concerned, I am happy to think that the 
Resolution which I now propose before the 
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Conference, if accepted, ^^lll get nd of that whicli 
has caused (ho greatest amount of trouble both 
in Canada and in India There arc now about 
1,000 or 5,(X)0 — 1 think nearer 1,000 than 5,000 — 
Indians in (he Dominion of Canada, mostly in 
British Columbia, I think — in fact, all in British 
Columbia , and the great difliculty of their position 
— a difliculty ^^hlch is appreciated in India — is 
that these men are not allowed to take their \wcs 
and children with them Now the Resolution, in 
liaragrajih 3,remo\ cs this difliculty — that is to say, 
if it IS acce])ted and guen effect to — and I consider 
that that will cause tiic greatest sal.isfaction to my 
countrymen, and particularly to that great 
community of Sikhs who have furnished the 
largest number of soldiers during this war, and to 
whom these 1,000 men in Canada belong 

The principle of reciprocity, winch w'as accepted 
by the Conference on the last oecasion, is again 
referred to with approval, and effect is to be given 
to it immediately os regards some of the most 
urgent matters concerned 

I have read from Lord Crew'e’s Memorandum, sir, 
the ludicrous position wduch now exists with re- 
gard to Indians of position visiting the Dominions 
That position will be altogether altered if the 
Conference accepts the second part of the Resolu- 
tion which I propose — namely, that ‘ British 
citizens domiciled in any British country, includ- 
ing India, should be admitted into any other 
British country for visits ’, and that the system of 
passports now in existence be continued, which 
would prevent any influx of undesirable labour 
population 

I think that, as the whole matter has been before 
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the Conference so long, it would not be right for 
me to take up the time of the Conference further I 
venture to think that if this Besolution is accepted, 
it will solve many of the most acute difficulties 
which have arisen between the Dominions and 
India , and, speakmg for India, I can assure you 
that it wdl cause the greatest satisfaction, and will 
help us to allay the agitation which, particularly 
at a time like this, is a source of grave embarrass- 
ment That 13 all I have to say, sir 

Jlr Rowell There are just one or two observa- 
tions I should like to make, Mr Chairman May 
I say how smcerely Sir Robert Borden regrets that 
he could not be here this morning for this question 
He has personally taken a very keen interest in 
the question, and I am sure he will appreciate the 
very kmd references which the representatives of 
India have made to his endeavour to find a solution 
of the difficulties which have existed for many years 
betv een India and the Dommions m connection with 
this very important problem 

The Resolution as submitted is accepted by 
Canada We have had several conferences, and 
the terms of the Resolution represent an under- 
Tiding arrived at by India and the Doimnions 
\Ve look upon it as a matter of importance that 
the principle applied m the first paragraph of 
the Resolution should be frankly recognized by all 
the communities ■vv'ithm the British Common- 
wealth We recognize that there are distmctions 
m racial characteristics, and m other matters, 
which make it necessary that, while we fully 
recognize the principle of reciprocity, each should 
exercise full control over its own population The 
other paragraphs of the Resolution give efiect to 
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the i)roposal8 \\liicli lm\e been discussed before the 
Committee setup by tlic Conference for the purpose, 
and gne cfTcct in such n way as 1 am sure ^^e all 
liopc ^\lll meet the general approval of the citirens 
of the Dominions and of India, as ■well as of the 
other portions of the Empire We are glad to be 
able to rclno^c the grounds of objcetion which 
India has felt, particularly with reference to the 
liberty of the Indians resident in Canada to bring 
their wives and imiior children to Canada , but it 
was felt that this matter could not be dealt wuth 
excejit as part of the whole problem, and it is in 
connexion w ith the solution of the wdiole problem 
that this forms an important part 

I think the number of Sikhs in Canada is not 
quite so large as Sir Satyendra has mentioned 
Wide there w'as this number at one time, I think 
a number have returned to India, and the number 
IS not now' large I am sure w'e all appreciate the 
splendid qualities w’hich the Sikhs have shown m 
this w'ar, and the magnificent contribution which 
that portion of India particularly has given to the 
fighting forces of the Empire, and I am sure it 
would have been a matter of gratification to us all 
if Sir Robert Borden could have been hero when 
this important matter was being dealt with by the 
Conference I am also confident that the effect of 
this Resolution will be to draw together the Do- 
mmions and India into closer bonds of sympathy, 
and to cement the bonds that bmd our whole 
Empire together as a unit for great national 
purposes — for those great, humane, and Imperial 
purposes for which our Empire exists 

Chairman Mr Cook, do you desire to say 
anything on this ? 
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Mr Cook . No, I think not, sir , 

Mr Massey I am very glad that this solution 
of the difficulty has been arrived at So far as 
Ne'w Zealand is concerned, there is no serious 
trouble We have very, very few Indians m New 
Zealand, and, so far as I know, the people of India 
have never shown any tendency to emigrate to 
New Zealand I simply state the fact — 1 am not 
able to explaiA the reason The objections, 
I understand, have come mostly from Canada and 
South Africa, and I am very glad mdeed, from what 
has been said, to learn that those objections have 
been removed Of course, we shall have the 
admmistration of the law m so far as it does apply 
to New Zealand, but I do not anticipate any 
difficulty there, and I think what has been done 
to-day not only removes the present difficulties, 
such as they are, but Will prevent serious difficulty 
occuxrmg m the future I value the Resolution on 
that account really more than on any other 
Though New Zealand, as I have said, is not 
seriously interested in this matter — I have no 
doubt if Indians had come to New Zealand in 
considerable numbers, objections would have been 
raised, and it would have been the duty of the 
Government to take the matter in hand That, 
however, has not taken place 

I should like to learn from Sir Satyendra Smha 
whether this will affect Fiji in any way Fiji is 
a neighbour of ours, and most of our sugar is 
produced there It is not refined there, but is 
sent to Auckland for refinmg purposes I under- 
stand a very large number — I am not gomg into 
details, but I beheve about 60,000 Indians — are 
employed in Fiji at the present tune m the produc- 
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tion of sugar I simply ask tlic question because 
the point 18 likely to be raised ns to whether it will 
affect them 

Sir S. P. SiNUA In no way 
Mr Massey I am very glad to hear it I hope 
as far ns Fiji labour is concerned that even in Fiji 
sonic satisfactory solution of the difficulty wnll 
be arrived at in conncMon w ith that Dependency 
of the Empire I know^ there is a little friction — 
not serious, but a little — but as far ns I can 
understand the position — I do not profess to 
know* the w*holc details — tlic difficulties are not 
insurmountable 

Sir S P SiNiiA The difficulties are of a different 
nature I hope tlicy have been practically solved. 
Mr ]\Lassey That is all I wnsh to say, sir 
Mr Burton The matters wdiich w'ere raised 
by Sir Satj'endra Smha and the Maharaja m 
connexion wntli this question present, I suppose, 
some of the most difficult and delicate problems 
which we have liad to deal wnth, and wdiich it is 
our duty as statesmen to attempt to solve satis- 
factorily if the British Empire is to remam a healthy 
organization I am sure w'e all feel, as far as we 
arc concerned — have told Sir Satyendra myself 
that my own attitude lias been, and I am sure it 
IS the attitude of my colleagues — sympathetic 
towards the Indian position generally There are, 
of course, difficulties, and it would be idle to 
disguise the fact that many of these difficulties 
are of substantial importance, wdiich have to be 
faced in dealing with this matter But I do not 
despair of satisfactory solutions being arrived at 
Sir Satyendra Smha has been good enough to 
refer to the attitude adopted by Canada and 
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ourselves in discussing this matter m Committee, 
>and I thmk it is only right from our pomt of view 
to add that the possibility of our arrivmg at a 
satisfactory solution on this occasion has been due 
very largely mdeed to the reasonable and moderate 
attitude which the Indian representatives them- 
selves have adopted But for that, of course, the 
difficulties would have been ever so much greater 
As far as we are concerned, it is only fair to say — 
and it is the truth — that w£ have found that the 
Indians in our midst m South Africa, who fprm in 
some parts a very substantial portion of the 
population, are good, law-abidmg, qmet citizens, 
and it IB our duty to see, as he himself expressed 
it, that they are treated as human bemgs, with 
feebngs like our own, and m a proper manner 
As to the details, I need not go mto aU of them 
Paragraph No 3 embodies, as a matter of fact, 
the present law of the Umon of South Africa 
That IS our position there, so that our agreement 
as to that is no concession I pointed out to Sir 
Satyendra when we were m Committee, that m 
some of these points which he brought up as 
afiectmg South Africa, I thought m all probabdity, 
if he were m a position to mvestigate some of 
them himself, he would find that perhaps the 
nomplamts had been somewhat exaggerated 
I cannot help feelmg that that is the case, but 
I vuU not go into these matters now As far as we 
are concerned m South Africa, we are m agreement 
with this Resolution, and also with the proposal 
referrmg the Memorandum to the consideration of 
■our Government, and we will give it the most 
sympathetic consideration that we can, certainly. 

Mr Lloyd This is not a matter which directly 
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alTorlsS Ncwfoujidlnncl, b»( I slioiild liKo to c\prc"?s 
iin tion thni ‘•onu* •■nlutjon lins l)ocn found,' 

and nbo to t \j)rc«s the foclinf'*' wlncli hme nlrcndv 
bccnjincn ultiTaiuo to In South Africa \\ith regard 
tu the reu'-onable and inoderale attitudi* of India 

Sir doM I’H \\ Aiu> Mr l^ong this is a do\clop- 
inent in i onnoMon ^\ltll the Kinpire tliat I regard 
as one of the \er\ greatest nnjiortancc At the 
list. Conference ne made a mo\e in the direction 
of meeting the wishes of India, and this l^esolution 
now. ombodMiig tin* results armed at b> the 
Committei whah has been inquiring into this 
matter, carries tin matter, I thinlc right!} so, 
a good deal further I think it is a mo\e in the 
right diref tioii Tiie underhnig recognition of the 
right of the (nerseas communities to control their 
own populations within or coming to their own 
territories is one as to which no rocoinmendntion 
from this Conference, if it were made in the 
opposiC' direction to their wishes, could hnco the 
least elTect within aii'v portion of the British 
Enijnrc It is ln>mg down n foundation upon 
which I regard the whole of tliesc projiosnls ns 
being based 

The important factor m conncMon with it is 
this All our countries, at all events Kew Zealand, 
have 111 the past, from causes or reasons one need 
not specially refer to, viewed wuth some concern 
the possibility of large numbers of Indians coming 
to them and becoming factors that would disturb, 
interfere wuth, or change the course of employ- 
ment I am of the opinion that that first proposal 
submitted is one that would be agreed to by every 
reasonable person in our country and w'ould meet 
w'lth their approval 
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I take t}ic opportunity of saying tJiat sub-clause 
(c) of the second paragraph of this draft Resolution 
— ‘ Such right shall not extend to a visit or 
temporary residence for labour purposes or to 
permanent settlement ’ — completely meets the 
position that otherwise there would be difficulties 
about accepting it, and I assume the Indian 
representatives arc ]ust as familiar with those 
dilficultics as we are 

Upon the question of the introduction — although 
I have nothing to do with it as a representative 
here — of the wives of these men who have been 
admitted into Canada, that is, m my opinion, not 
only a wise thing to do, but on the highest groimds 
possible — moral grounds — it seems to be a legiti- 
mate corollary to vhat the Canadian Dommion 
have done with regard to the 4,000 or 5,000 men 
^ who are there 

I want to say with regard to the Memorandum ^ 
which has been placed before us by the Indian 
representative on those several matters, that as 
far as I am concerned I have read the Memorandum 
very carefully this morning, and I shall be glad, 
at the proper tune, to give the matters referred to 
the fullest consideration m our country 

Mr Montagu J\Ir Long, may I just detam 
the Conference one mmute to express, on behalf 
of the Government of India and my colleagues, our 
gratitude for the way in which this resolution has 
been received at this meetmg of the Conference 
Sir Joseph Ward has rightly said that this Resolu- 
tion takes the question a good deal further 
I emphasize that by way of caution, and I hope 
I shall not be charged with mgratitude when I say 
I See pp 216-18 of [Cd 9177] 
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that il ^^ould not bo fair to thf' Conforoncc to 
regard this Ilosolution ns a solution of nil out* 
st Hiding qiiosiioiih Main of tlioin can only bo 
< urod b\ tinio Main of fln'iii as Mr IJurtoii lins 
said, require oaroful s(ud\ Ibit I fool sure tlint 
the hjurit in uliioli the Ito'-olution has boon met, 
and the whole attiliulc winch the roprescntntives 
(tf the \nnous Dominions lm\o talcon towards it, 
will jiroNo to India that ns matters progress, and 
as time luhaiiocs, tlnue is o\er\ prospect that 
Indiuis tliroiipliout tin* lOiiipire will be treated 
not oiih as human biunps but will lla^c all the 
rights mid ])rivih‘gos of liritish titi/ons 

iMr Cook Mr hong, nu\ I pist s-iy one word, 
lest nn silence should bo misunderstood As my 
friends Know, 1 attended the Committee meeting 
tostcrda\, and concurred m these proposals, nud 
the reason 1 do not occupt the time of the Con- 
ference 18 hcuuise there is nothing Bjiccifically 
relating to Australia m them That is to say, 
man) of the things referred to m tins Memorandum 
arc concessions winch Iln^e already been agreed 
to m Australia ^e^^ many years ago, o\en w'ltli 
regard to the bringing of the wives and minor 
children I do not think there is any trouble m 
Australia about tliat Whatever the technical 
difficulties may be, 1 do not think there is nii) 
trouble occurring along those lines At any rate, 
1 am one of those who bchc^c that when wo admit 
a man to our shores we should admit bis w'lfc also 
and Ins family, and, if we are not prepared to admit 
Ins wife and family, we hat e no right to admit liim 
It seems to mo that is among the elcmentnr} 
things I concur entircl) wntli tlio proposal in 
that respect, but tliafc being the only outstanding 
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feature of tlie proposal \\hicli can in tlie remotest 
degree affect Australia, I will not take up tune in 
discussing the matter, but agree cordially wuth 
•what bas been suggested and what has been done 
I think we owe a great debt of gratitude to India 
for the attitude she has taken since this war began 
That IS the feeling in Australia through and through 
— one of the most profound and cordial apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of India in regard to this war 
Mr Massey It is the feelmg all over the Empire 
Chairman Perhaps I may be allowed to say 
a w^ord in putting the Resolution It will only be 
a very brief one Last year the Conference was 
specially marked by the addition to our councils 
of the representatives of India, and I think we all 
feel that that made the Conference more complete 
and more real than it ever claimed to be before 
This year sees another steady step forward, and 
I am bound to say that I think, having followed 
these proceedings very closely — ^I had the privilege 
to be present at the meeting w'hich the Prune 
hLnister of Canada was good enough to summon 
last year, ivhen Su Satyendra put the general case 
before us, and I think you wiU agree that that was 
a very useful meeting and started us in the direction 
which has been consistently followed since — 1 think 
this steady advance is due, as has been said, not 
only to the wise, moderate, and extremely able 
line taken by Sir Satyendra and his colleagues — 
last year it was Sir James Meston and the Maharaja 
of Bikanir who represented India with him, while 
this year it is the Maharaja of Patiala — but also 
to the very statesmanlike view which has been 
taken of their responsibilities by those who speak 
on behalf of the great self-govermng Domimons 
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of tlie Empire And certainly I rejoice more than 
I can say to see this evidence of the steady progress 
of the Empire along these Imes which have been 
always followed in the past, and which, I bebeve, 
have made the Empire what it is — the recogmtion 
of fundamental principles, and a steady refusal 
to deny to any citizen of the Empire the privileges 
of Empire simply because of the accident of birth 
or locality I regard this as a very important 
decision On behalf of the Conference, I may 
jierhaps be allowed to offer my congratulations to 
those who represent India and the Domimons 
upon this very considerable step in the develop- 
ment of our Empire May I put the Resolution ’ 
Mr Rowell May I add one word ’ It is 
simply that I desire to associate Canada and 
myself with the remarks which Mr Burton made 
with reference to the very reasonable and states- 
manlike attitude of the representatives of India 
in dealing with this matter The Resolution which 
embodies the understanding arrived at is, perhaps, 
the best evidence of our appreciation 

Chairman I ought to say that Sir Robert 
Borden sent me a commumcation yesterday, 
expressing a great desire that this should be taken 
when he was present, and we did our best so to 
arrange matters , but I need not pomt out to the 
Conference that, unless we are able to take the 
subjects as they are put down, it is almost im- 
possible to get our busmess properly forward, or 
to complete it, withm the time at our disposal 
Mr Massey I hope we shall finish this week 
Chairman That is what we are workmg for, of 
course May I put this to the Conference ? 

[Tlie Resolution was earned unanimously 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


7 Government of India Notification, July 

1918 

The Government of India have had imder con- 
sideration for some time past proposals for grant of 
commissions to Indians Expression was given to 
their views by the Viceroy in his speech at the War 
Conference at Delhi, and these views were at once 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government, but 
the latter’s preoccupation with other matters has 
delayed their reply This reply has now been 
received, and is to the efiect that His Majesty the- 
Ehng-Emperor has decided to grant 

1 A certain number of substantive King’s com- 
missions m the Indian Army to selected Indian 
officers who have specially distmguished themselves 
in the present war 

2 A certam number of King’s Commissions 
conferrmg honorary rank m the Indian Army on 
selected Indian officers who have rendered distm- 
guished service not necessarily durmg the present 
war, and who, owing to age or lack of educational 
qualifications, are not eligible for substantive 
King’s Commissions Such honorary commissions 
wiU carry with them special advantages m respect 
of pay and pension 

3 A certain number of temporary but substan- 
tive King’s commissions m the Indian army to 
selected candidates nommated partly from civil 
life and partly from the Army 

Those selected from civil life will be nommated 
by the Vieeroy on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief and local governments and poh- 
tieal admmistrations concerned They must be 
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bctw ecu the ages of nineteen and twenty-five, and 
will bo drawn from gentlemen who have rendered 
good semeo to Goiernmcnt, and more especially 
tliose wlio have actively assisted m recruitment 
during the present var 

Tliose selected from the Army must also be be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and twenty-five, and 
\m 11 be nominated by the Viceroy, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commandcr-in-Chicf and general 
ofizeers in whose commands they arc serinng 
Preference amII be shonn to officers or non-commis- 
sioncd officers who have displayed special aptitude 
as leaders and instructors 

No candidate vnll be eligible for nomination un- 
less he IS medically fit and has passed a qualif 5 ’'ing 
examination as a test of his general education The 
standard required of civilian candidates mil be 
that prescribed for tlie diploma of one of the Chiefs’ 
colleges , a school-lea\nug certificate recognized by 
a local government , the matriculation examina- 
tion of an incorporated university , or any higher 
examination Holders of such certificates wiU be 
exempted from the qualifying examination referred 
to above The standard of tJio qualifjung examina- 
tion demanded of military candidates will be pre- 
scribed by the Cnmmander-m-Chief 

Candidates selected for nomination will be re- 
quired to ]om a school of instruction Their status 
while under nnlitary training will be that of cadets 
The length of the course will depend on the attain- 
ments of the cadets It will usually be not less 
than a year No cadet will bo granted a commission 
unless reported fit in all respects for employment 
as an officer on active service On completion of 
the school course, candidates who qualify for com- 
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loi 

missions amU be posted to Indian regiments as 
temporary second lieutenants, and aviU bo subject 
to the same regulations and enjoy tbe same slaius 
ns Bntisli ofiicers of the same rank On the ter- 
mination of the AA ar temporary officers appomted 
under this scheme Avho ha\^c proved themselves 
efficient in o\ery respect, and Avho desire to make 
the army their profession, aviU be considered for 
permanent commissions The remainder aviII be 
retired on a gratuity, A\uth permission to vear the 
uniform of the rank held at the time of retirement 

CADLTSiiirs AT Sandhuust 

The Government of India have also decided, Avith 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India, to 
nominate ten Indian gentlemen annually durmg the 
AAar for cadetships at the Royal j\Iihtary College, 
Sandhurst Candidates aaiU be nominated by the 
Viceroy, on the recommendation of the Commander- 
in-Chief and local goA’^ernments or political admmis- 
trations concerned No candidate aviU be ebgible 
for nommation unless he is medically fit and has 
passed a qualifymg examination, Avhich aviU be 
held m Simla This examination aviU mclude an 
oral exanunation smular to that required by the 
Admiralty m the case of candidates for the Naval 
College at Osborne, designed as a test of general m- 
telbgence A syUabus of the qualifymg examma- 
tion AviU be published at an early date The general 
standard required wiU-be that prescribed for candi- 
dates for temporary commissions 

The payment of fees for the education of cadets at 
Sandhurst is m abeyance durmg the Avar Parents 
and guardians are required, hoAvevCr, to contribute 
towards the cost of uniform, books, recreation, &c , 
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and a pocket-money allowance not exceeding £50 
a year to be paid through the college authorities is 
also usually necessary While at Sandhurst, Indian 
cadets will be treated m precisely the same way as 
British cadets, and, after passmg the qualifying 
exammation on the termination of the course, will, 
if found smtable m all respects, be granted per- 
manent King’s commissions in the Indian Army 


S BepoH on Indian Constitutional Refoims 
by Edwin S Montagu and Loid Chelms- 
ford, 1918 

Extent of the advance proposed in 

LOCAL BODIES 

188 Let us now consider the prmciples on which 
our proposals are based We have surveyed the 
existmg position , we have discussed the condi- 
tions of the problem and the goal to which we 
wish to move is clear ^Miat course are we to set 
across the mtervenmg space ^ It follows from our 
premises, and it is also recogmzed m the announce- 
ment of August 20, that the steps are to be gradual 
and the advance tested at each Stage Consistently 
with these requirements a substantial step is to be 
taken at once If our reasonmg is sound, this can 
be done only by giving from the outset some 
measure of responsibility to representatives chosen 
by an electorate There are obviously three levels 
at which it IS possible to give it — m the sphere of 
local bodies, m the provinces, and m the Govern- 
ment of India Of certam other levels which have 
been suggested, mtermediate between the first and 
second of these, we shall speak m due course Also, 
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since no man can serve two masters, m proportion 
as control by an electorate is admitted at each 
level, control by superior authority must be simul- 
taneously relaxed If our plans are to be soundly 
laid, they must take account of actual conditions 
It follows that the process cannot go on at one 
and the same pace on ail levels The Secretary of 
State’s relaxation of control over the Government 
of India will be retarded, if for no other reason, by 
the paramount need for securmg Imperial mterests , 
the Government of India have the fundamental 
duty to discharge of mamtainmg India’s defence , 
the basic obligation of provmcial governments is 
to secure law and order As we go upwards, the 
importance of the retarding factors mcreases , and 
it follows that popular growth must be more rapid 
and extensive m the lower levels than in the higher 
Let us state the proposition m another way The 
functions of government can be arranged m an 
ascendmg scale of urgency, rangmg from those 
which concern the comfort and well-bemg of the 
mdividual to those which secure the existence of 
the State The mdividual understands best the 
matters which concern him and of which he has 
experience , and he is likely* to handle best the 
thmgs which he best understands Our predeces- 
sors perceived this before us, and placed such 
matters to some extent under popidar control 
Our arm should be to brmg them entirely 
under such control This brings us to our first 
formula 

There should he, as far as possible, complete 
popular control tn local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of ouiside wntrol (1) 
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In Provincial Governments 

189 When we come to the provincial govern- 
ments the position is different Our objective is 
the realization of responsible government We 
understand this to mean first, that the members 
of the executive government should be responsible 
to, because capable of bemg changed by, their 
constituents , and, secondly, that these consti- 
tuents should exercise their power through the 
agency of their representatives m the assembly 
These two conditions imply in their completeness 
that there exist constituencies based on a franchise 
broad enough to represent the interests of the 
general population, and capable of exercising an 
intelligent choice in the selection of their repre- 
sentatives , and, secondarily, that it is recognized 
as tbs' constitutional practice that the executive 
government retains office only so long as it com- 
mands the support of a majority m the assembly 
But m India these conditions are as yet wantmg 
The provmcial areas and interests mvolved are 
immense, indeed are on what would elsewhere be 
regarded as a national scale The amount of ad- 
ministrative experience available is small , electoral 
experience is almost entirely lackmg There must 
be a period of political education, which can only 
be achieved through the gradual but expanding 
exercise of responsibihty The considerations of 
which we took account m chapter VI forbid us 
immediately to hand over complete responsibility 
We must proceed therefore by transferring respon- 
sibihty for certain functions of government while 
roservmg control over others From this startmg- 
point we look for a steady approach to the transfer 
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of com])lete responsibility We may put our 
second formula thus 

The 'provinces me ilie domatn in winch the earlici 
steps towards the jirogressivc realization of responsible 
government should he talen Some measure of respon- 
sibility should he given at once, and our aim is to give 
compiletc responsibility as soon as conditions permit 
This involves at once giving the piovinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative, 
and financial, of the Government of India which is 
comgiatible with the due dischaige by the latter of its 
own i esponsibilitics (2) 

In the Government of India 

190 But, as we shall see, any attempt to estab- 
lish equilibrium between the official and popular 
forces m government inevitably introduces ad- 
ditional complexity mto the admimstration For 
such hybrid arrangements precedents arc wanting , 
their workmg must be experimental, and will 
depend on factors that are yet largely unknoivn 
Wo arc not prepared, without experience of their 
results, to effect like changes in the Government of 
India Nevertheless, it is desirable to make the 
Indian Legislative Council more truly representa- 
tive of Indian opmion, and to give that opimon 
greater opportunities of acting on the Government 
While, therefore, we cannot commend to Parha- 
ment a similar and simultaneous advance both m 
the provinces and in the Government of India, we 
are led to the following proposition 

The Government of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and, saving such responsi- 
bility, its authoi ity in essential matters must remain 
indisputable, pending czpeiienee of the effect of the 
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changes now to he introduced in the provinces In the 
meantime the Indian Legislative Council should he 
enlarged and made more rejncsentative and its ojipor- 
tunitics of influencing Government inci eased (3) 

In England 

191 Fiirtlier, tlio partial control of the executive 
in the provinces by the legislature, and the increas- 
ing influence of the legislature upon the executive 
in the Government of India aviII make it necessary 
that the superior control over all governments in 
India which is now exercised by the authorities 
at home must be in corresponding measure abated 
for otherwise the executive governments in India 
will bo subjected to pressure from different sources 
which will wholly paralyse their liberty of action, 
and also the different pressures may be exercised 
in opposite directions We may put this proposi- 
tion briefly as follows 

In proportion as thcfoicgoing changes tale effect, 
control of Parliament and the Seoetaii/ of State ovei 
the Government of India and piovincial governments 
must he lelaxcd (4) 

Local Self-government 

192 We have been told that, inasmuch as local 
self-government has not yet been made a reality 
in most parts of India, we should content ourselves 
with such reforms as will give it reality, and should 
await their result before attemptmg anything more 
ambitious, on the prmciple that children learn to 
walk by learning first to crawl We regard this 
solution as outside the range of practical politics , 
for it IS in the councils that the Morley-Minto 
reforms have already brought matters to an issue , 
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and Indian hopes and aspirations have been aroused 
to such a pitch that it is idle to imagine that they 
will now be appeased by merely making over to 
them the management of urban and rural boards 
Moreover, the development of the country has 
reached a stage at which the conditions justify 
an advance in the wider sphere of government , 
and at which indeed government without the co- 
operation of the people will become increasingly 
difficult On the other hand, few of the political 
associations that addressed us seemed adequately 
to appreciate the importance of local affairs, or the 
magnitude of the advance which ounecommenda- 
tion involves But the point has been made 
time and time agam by their o^vn most promment 
leaders It is by takmg part m the management 
of local affairs that aptitude for handling the 
problems of government wiU most readily be ac- 
quired This applies to those who administer, but 
even more to those who judge of the administra- 
tion Among the clever men who come to the 
front in provincial politics, there will be some who 
will address themselves without .more difficulty, 
and mdeed with more interest and zeal, to the 
problems of government than to those of mumcipal 
or district board admmistration But the unskilled 
elector, who has hitherto concerned himself neither 
with one nor the other, can learn to judge of thmgs 
afar off only by accustoming himself to judge first 
of thmgs near at hand This is why it is of the 
utmost importance to the constitutional progress 
of the country that every effort should be made in 
local bodies to extend the franchise, to arouse 
mterest m elections, and to develop local commit- 
tees, so that education m citizenship may as far as 
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])Ossiblc be extended, and cvcrywlicrc begin in a 
practical manner If onr proposals for changes on 
the liiglicr levels are lo be a success, there must be 
no hesitation or paltering about changes in local 
bodies Responsible institutions ivill not be stablj - 
looted until the} become broad-based ; and far- 
lighted Indian politicians will find no field into 
vhich their energies can be more profitably throv n 
than in developing the boroughs and communes 
of their country 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 
Council Govurnment 

214 Lot us now cxjilam how we contemplate in 
future that the executive governments of the 
jirovincos shall be constituted As we have seen, 
three jirovinccs are now governed by a Governoi 
and an executive council of three members, of 
whom one is m praetice an Indian and two are 
usually ajipointed from the Indian Civil Service, 
although the law^ says only that they must be 
qualified by twelve years’ sor\ace under the Crown 
in India One province, Bihar and Orissa, is ad- 
mimstered by a Lieutenant-Governor wuth a 
Council of three constituted in the same way The 
reraaming five pro%’inccs, that is to say, the three 
Lieutenant-Governorships of the United Provinces 
the Punjab and Burma and the two Chief Com- 
missionerships of the Central Provinces and Assam, 
are under the admimstration of a single official 
head We find throughout India a very general 
desire for the extension of council government 
There is a bebef that when the administration 
centres m a single man, the' pressure of work 

232 Q 
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inevitably results in some matters of importance 
being disposed of, m Ins name but vitliout personal 
refcrenci* to him, by secretaries to Government 
Tlicre IS also a feeling that collective decisions, 
Nvlnch arc the result of bringing together different 
])omts of view, are more likely to be judicious and 
well-weighed than those of a single mind But 
above all council government is valued by Indians, 
because of tlic ojiportumty it affords for taking 
an Indian clement into the administration itself 
To our minds, ho^\cver, there is an over-nding 
reason of greater importance than any of these 
The retention of the administration of a province 
in the hands of a single man precludes the possi- 
bility of giving it a responsible character Our first 
proposition, therefore, is that mall these provinces 
binglc-hcadcd administration must cease and be 
replaced by collective administration 

The Structure of the Executi\ti 
215 In determining the structure of the execu- 
tive we have to bear in mind the duties vuth which 
it ivill be charged Wo start with the tw o postulates 
that complete responsibihty for the government 
cannot be given immediately ivithout inviting a 
breakdown, and that some responsibility must be 
given at once if our scheme is to have any value 
We have defined responsibility as consisting prima- 
nly in amenability to constituents, and in the 
second place m amenability to an assembly We 
do not believe that there is any way of satisfying 
these governing conditions other than by making 
a division of the functions of the provincial govern- 
ment, between those which may be made over to 
jiopular control and those which for the present 
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must remain m ofiicinl linnds The principles and 
methods of siicli division and also the difhcultics 
vliich it iiresents we shall discuss hereafter. For 
the moment let us assume that such dnision has 
been made, and tJiat certam heads of business are 
retained under oflicial and certain others made 
o^er to jiopular control We ma-\ call these the 
reserved ’ and ‘ transferred ’ subjects respectively 
It then follows that for the management of each 
of these tvo categories there must be some form 
of exccuti\e bodv, uith a legislative organ in 
harmony vith it and if friction and disunion are 
to be avoided it is also highly desirable that the 
two parts of the cvccutivc should be harmonized 
We have considered the various means open to us 
of satisfying these exacting requirements 

• Our Own Proposals 

218 Wc propose therefore that in each province 
the executive government should consist of two 
jiarts One part would comprise the head of the 
province and an executive council of tivo members 
In all pro's inces the head of the government would 
be known as Governor, thougli this common desig- 
nation would not imjily any equality of emolu- 
ments or status, Loth of which would continue to 
be regulated by the existing distinctions, Avhich 
seem to us generally suitable One of the two 
executive councillors would in practice be a Euro- 
pean qualified by long official experience, and the 
other would be an Indian It has been urged that 
the latter should be an elected member of the 
jiro'vincial legislative council It is Unreasonable 
that choice should be so limited It should be open 
to the Governor to recommend whom he wishes 
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In making lus nominations, tke Governor should 
be free "to take mto consideration the names of 
persons wbo had won distmction whether m the 
legislative council or any other field The Governor 
in Council would have charge of the reserved sub- 
]ects The other part of the government would 
consist of one member or more than one member, 
accordmg to the number and importance of the 
transferred subjects chosen by the Governor from 
the elected members of the legislative council 
They would be known as ministers They would 
be members of the executive government but not 
members of the executive council , and they would 
be appointed for the bfetime of the legislative 
council, and if re-elected to that body would be 
re-eligible for appomtment as members of the 
executive As we have said, they would not hold 
oj3fi.ce at the will of the legislature but at that (5f 
their constituents We make no recommendation 
in regard to pay This is a matter which may be 
disposed of subsequently 

Relation of the Governob to Ministers 

219 The portfobos dealmg with the transferred 
subjects would be committed to the ministers, and 
on these subjects the mmisters, together with the 
Governor, would form the administration On 
such subjects their decisions would be final, subject 
only to the Governor’s advice and control We do 
not contemplate that from the outset the Governor 
should occupy the position of a purely constitutional 
Governor who is bound to accept the decisions 
of hiB ministers Our hope and mtention is that 
the ministers will gladly avail themselves of the 
Governor’s framed advice upon administrative 
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questions, wliilc on his part lie will be uniting to 
meet their w islms to ithc furthest possible extent 
in cases u here ho reali/cs that they have the support 
of popular opinion We reserve to him n power of 
control, because we regard him as generally respon- 
sible for his administration, but ue should expect 
him to refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers 
onlv when the consequences of acquiescence would 
clearly be serious Also ue do not think that he 
should accept -without hesitation and discussion 
proposals which are clearly seen to be the result 
of inexperience But ue do not intend that he 
should be m a position to refuse assent at discretion 
to all his ministers’ proposals We recommend 
that for the guidance of Goicniors in relation to 
their muiLsters, and indeed on other matters also, 
an instrument of instructions be issued to them on 
appointment by the Secretary of State iii Council 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES 
COMPOSITIOK OF Tilt COUNCILS 

225 We will now explain how -mo intend that 
the provmcial legislatures of the future shall be 
constituted Wo propose there shall bo in each 
provmce an enlarged legislative council, difiering 
m size and composition from provmce to pronnee, 
with a substantial elected majority, elected by direct 
election on a broad francluse, with such communal 
and sjiecial representation as may be necessary 

Standing Committees 

235 Our next proposal is intended to familiarize 
othei elected members of the legislative council, 
besides mmisters, -with the jirocesses of administra- 
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tion , and also to make the relations between the 
executive and legislative more intimate We 
propose that to each department or group of 
departments, whether it is placed tmder a member 
of the executive council or under a minister, there 
should bo attached a standmg committee elected 
by the legislative council from among their own 
members Their functions would be advisory 
They would not have any administrative control 
of departments It ivould be open to the Govern- 
ment to refuse information when it w^ould be 
inconsistent ivith the public interest to furnish it 
We do not intend that all questions raised in the 
course of day-to-dav administration should be 
referred to them, but that they should see, discuss, 
and record for the consideration of Government 
their opinions upon all questions of pohey, all new 
schemes involving expenditure above a fixed bmit, 
and all annual reports upon the working of the 
departments If the recommendations of the 
standmg committee were not accepted by Govern- 
ment, it would, subject of course to the obligation 
of respectmg confidence, be open to any of its 
members to move a resolution m the legislative 
council m the ordmary way The member of the 
executive coimcil or numster concerned with the 
subject-matter should preside over the committee, 
and as an exception to the rule that it should be 
whoUy non-official, the heads of the departments 
concerned, whether sittmg in the legislative council 
or not, should also be full members of it with the 
right to vote 
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Control of Business 

236 Bearing in mind the facts tliat the legislative 
councils will in future be larger bodies and will 
contam a certam number of members imversed m 
discussion, we feel the importance of mamtammg 
such standards of busmess as "vW! prevent any 
lowermg of the council’s repute The conduct of 
busmess in a large debberative body is a task that 
calls for experience which cannot be looked for at 
the outset m an elected member We consider 
therefore that the Governor should remam the 
President of the legislative council, but masmuch 
as it is not desirable that he should always preside, 
he should retam the power to appomt a Vice- 
President He should not be formally limited m 
his selection, but we suggest that for some time to 
come it will be expedient that the Vice-President 
should be chosen from the official members 

Power to make its own rules of busmess is a 
normal attribute of a legislative body But a 
simple and satisfactory procedure is of the essence 
of successful workmg , and it is advisable to avoid 
the risk that inexperience may lead to needless 
compbcation or other defect m the rules We think 
therefore that the existmg rules of procedure 
should, for the tune bemg, contmue m force, but 
that they should be bable to modification by 
the legislative council with the sanction of the 
Governor 

One or two pomts m connection with the rules 
require notice Any member of the legislative 
council and not merely the asker of the origmal 
question should, we think, have power to put 
supplementary questions Power should be re- 
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tamed in the Governor’s liands to disallow ques- 
tions, the mere putting of which vould bo detri- 
mental to the public interests If a question is 
not objectionable m itself but cannot be answered 
without harm to the public interests, the Governor 
should not disallow the question, but his Govern- 
ment should refuse to answer it on that groimd 
Wo have not considered in what respect existing 
restrictions upon the moving of resolutions should 
be modified , but here also it seems mevitable that 
some discrctionaty power of disallowance should 
remain in the Governor’s hands 

Effect op Resolutions 

237 We do not propose that resolutions, whether 
on reserved or transferred subjects, should be 
bmdmg The Congress-League proposal to give 
them such authority is open to the objections 
which wo have already pointed out If a member 
of the legislative coimcil wishes the Government 
to be constramed to take action m a particular 
direction, it will often be open to him to bring m 
a Bill to effect his purpose , and when ministers 
become, as we mtend they should, accountable to 
the legislative council, the council will have full 
means of controUmg their admmistration-by re- 
fusmg them supplies or by means of votes of 
censure, the carrying of which may in accordance 
with established constitutional practice, involve 
their quittmg office 

Division op the Functions of Government 

238 It IS tune to show how we propose that the 
sphere of business to be made over to the control 
of the popular elernent in the Government should 
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be deinnrcatcd We assumed m paragraphs 212 
and 213 above tliat l/lio entire field of provincial 
administration vill be marked oil from that of 
the Go^ eminent of India Wc assumed further 
that in each jiroMiicc certain definite subjects 
‘-hould be transferred for the purpose of adminis- 
tration bv the ministers All subjects not so 
transferred vill be ieser\cd to the hands of the 
Go^ernor in Council The list of transferred sub- 
jects will of course var\ in each pro^^ncc , indeed, 
it IS by \ariation that our scheme will be adjusted 
to var> mg local conditions It vill also be suscep- 
tible of modification at subsequent stages The 
determination of the list for each province will be a 
matter for careful iin cstigation, for which reason 
ve have not attempted to undertake it now We 
could only have done so if after settling the general 
principles on which the lists should be framed we 
had made a prolonged tour in India and had dis- 
cussed w'lth the government and people of each 
jirovmce the special conditions of its owm case 
This w'ork should, avc suggest, be entrusted to 
another special committee similar in composition 
to, but possibly smaller in size than, the one which 
wc have already jiroposcd to constitute for the 
jiurpose of dealing with franchises and constitu- 
encies It may be said that such a task can be 
appropriately undertaken only when our mam 
proposals are approved Wo find it difficult, how- 
ever, to believe that any transitional scheme can 
be devised which wffil dispense wnth the necessity 
for some such demarcation , and for this reason 
we should like to see the committee constituted 
as soon as possible It should meet and confer 
ivith the other committee wffiich is to deal with 

G 3 
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franchises, because the extent to winch responsibi- 
lity can be transferred is related to the nature and 
extent of the electorate winch will bo available in 
any particular province The committee’s first 
busmess will be to consider what are the services 
to bo approjiriated to the provinces, all others 
remaining with the Government of India Wc 
suggest that it \vill find that some matters arc of 
wholly provincial concern, and that others are 
primarily provincial, but that in respect of them 
some statutory restrictions upon the discretion of 
promncial governments may be necessary Other 
matters again ma> be provincial m character so 
far as administration goes, while there may be 
good reasons for keeping the riglit of legislation m 
respect of them in the hands of the Government 
of India The list so compiled w ill define the corpus 
of the material to which our scheme is to be applied 
In the second place the committee will consider 
^Yhlch of the provincial subjects should be trans- 
ferred , and what limitations must be placed upon 
the ministers’ complete control of them Their 
guiding prmciple should be to include m the trans- 
ferred list those departments which afford most 
opportumty for local knowledge and social service, 
those m which Indians have shown themselves to 
be keenly mterested, those in which mistakes 
which may occur (though serious) would not be 
irremediable, and those which stand most m need 
of development In pursuance of this prmciple 
we should not expect to find that departments 
primarily concerned with the mamtenance of law 
and order were transferred Nor should we expect 
the transfer of matters which vitally affect the 
n ell-bemg of the masses who may not be adequately 
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re 2 )rcscnfccd in the neu councils, such for example 
ns questions of land revenue or tenant rights As 
an illustration of the kind of matters which wc 
think might be treated as provincial and those 
which might be regarded os transferred, ve have 
jiresented tvo specimen lists in an appendix to 
this report We know that our lists cannot be 
exhaustive , they vill not be suitable to all pro- 
^ mccs they inaA not be exactly suitable to anv 
])roi incc , but they will serve at all events to 
illustrate our intentions if not also ns a starting- 
point for the deliberations of the committee Our 
lists arc in the mam mere categories of subjects 
But ve have mentioned by way of illustration 
some of the limitations vhich it will be necessary 
to impose or mamtain In dealing with each 
subject the powers of the jirovmcial legislatures 
to alter Government of India Acts on that subject 
will have to be carefully considered "We have 
indicated in paragrajih 240 below certain other 
reservations which seem to us necessary On the 
juiblication of this report we should Idee to see the 
lists discussed in the provincial councils and con- 
sidered by the pro%’incial governments, so that 
the committee may have ready at hand considered 
criticisms upon the applicability of our suggestions 
to the circumstances of each particular province 

r 

Settlement of Disputes 
239 We reahzo that no demarcation of subjects 
can be decisive in the sense of leanng open no 
matter for controversy Cases may arise in which 
it IS open to doubt mto which category a particular 
administrative question falls There wdl be other 
cases m which two or more aspects of one and the 
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same transaction belong to different categories 
There must therefore be an authonty to decide 
in such cases which portion of the Government has 
jurisdiction Such a matter should be considered 
by the entire Government, but its decision must 
in the last resort lie definitely and finally with the 
Governor We do not intend that the course of 
administration should be held up while his decision 
IS challenged either in the law courts or by an 
appeal to the Government of India 

Powers of Intervention 
240 Further, inasmuch as administration is a 
living busmesB and its corpus cannot be dissected 
with the precision of an autopsy, we must, even in 
the case of matters ordinarily made over to non- 
official control, secure the right of re-entry either 
to the official executive government of the pro- 
vince, or to the Government of India in cases 
where their interests are essentially affected For 
instance, the central Government must have the 
nower, for reasons which will be readily apparent 
I every case, of mtervemng efiectively, whether 
by legislation or administrative action, in matters 
such as those affecting defence, or foreign or 
political relations, or foreign trade, or the tanff , 
or which give nsa to questions afiectmg the 
inteccsts of more than one province , or which 
concern the interests of all-India services, even if 
serving under provincial governments Similarly 
the Governor in executive coimcil must have 
power to mtervene with full efiect m matters which 
concern law and order, or which raise rebgious or 
racial issues, or to protect the mterests of existmg 
services We do not claim that this list of reserve- 
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tions 18 exhaustive or definitive , we look to the 
committee to assist in making it so Our aim must 
be to secure to the official executive the power of 
protectmg efiectually whatever functions are still 
reserved to it and to the Government of India, of 
intervening m all cases in which the action of the 
non-official executive or council afiects them to 
their serious prejudice For otherwise the official 
Government which is still responsible to Parlia- 
ment may be unable to discharge its responsibility 
properly 

Means of Securing the Affirmative 
Power of Legislation 

247 We now turn to a consideration of the work 
of the legislative councils Assummg that they 
have been reconstituted with elective majorities, 
and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been demarcated in the way suggested, let 
us consider how the executive government is to 
be enabled to secure the passmg of such legislation 
or such supplies as it considers absolutely necessary 
m respect of the reserved services For we must 
make some such provision if we are going to hold 
it responsible' for the government of the provmce 

Now m respect of legislation there are several 
possibilities We might leave it to the Government 
of India to pass the laws which a provmcial govern- 
ment has failed to carry m the Indian legislature 
where, as we shall show, we mtend to leave it m a 
position to pass the laws which it deems essential 
or we might leave it to the Governor-Goneral, or 
jireferably perhaps to the Governor-General m 
Council, to make and promulgate ordmances, 
havmg effect either for a specified period, or else 
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until such, tunc as the life of the provincial legis- 
lative council which refused the desired legislation 
was cut short or expired, and a new council was 
elected in its place or wo might arm the provincial 
government with a similar power of ordmanco- 
makmg We shall explain wdiy we reject all these 
alternatives 

Our Proposals Grand Cojijiittees 
252 Because, as we shall show m paragrajih 
258, we have decided not to recommend the insti- 
tution of second chambers in the provinces w^e 
cannot apply to the provmccs the scheme which 
we propose hereafter for the Government of India , 
and wo must turn to some form of unicameral 
arrangements The solution which we propose is 
as follows For the purpose of enablmg the pro- 
vincial government to get through its legislation 
on reserved subjects, we propose that the head of 
the Government should have power to certify that 
a Bill dealmg with a reserved subject is a measure 
‘ essential to the discharge of his responsibihty 
tor the peace or tranquillity of the province or of 
any part thereof, or for the discharge of his respon- 
sibility for the reserved subjects ’ ^In employing 
these words we are not assummg the function of 
a parliamentary draughtsman we merely mean to 
indicate that words will be needed to show that 
this exceptional procedure wiU be used only when 
the Government feels that its legislation is neces- 
sary if peace and tranqudhty are to be secured, or 
more generally if it is properly to discharge its 
responsibihty for the reserved subjects even if no 
question of mamtainmg order arises It wdl be 
seen hereafter that we propose similar procedure 
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for controlling non-ofiSicial bills, amendments, and 
clauses, and for controlling budget allotments on 
reserved subjects In these cases also we shall 
speak of certification as indicatmg that the Gover- 
nor was usmg the exceptional procedure in 
the circumstances described above Such a cer- 
tificate as we have described would not be given 
without strong reason , and we suggest that the 
reasons justifying recourse to it might be mcluded 
ui the instructions to Governors which the India 
Office should issue , for mstance, we think that 
the Governor should not certify a Bill if he thought 
its enactment could safely be left to the legislative 
council The efiect of the Governor’s certificate 
when published with the Bill will be to mitiate the 
procedure which we now describe The Bill will 
be read and its general prmciples discussed in the 
full legislative council It wiU at this stage be open 
to the council by a majonty vote to request the 
Governoi? to refer to the Government of India, 
whose decision on the point shall be final, the ques- 
tion whether the certified Bill deals with a reserved 
subject If no such reference is made, or if the 
Government of India decide that the certificate 
has been properly given, the Bill will then be 
automatically referred to a grand committee of 
the council Its composition should reproduce as 
nearly as possible the proportion of the various 
elements m the larger body Our first mtention 
was that the grand committee m each provmce 
should be a microcosm of the existmg council But 
we find that the existence of communal and special 
electorates makes it difficult to secure to aU of 
these their due representation on a smaller body 
without at the same tune sacrificmg the represen- 
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tation of tlic interests represented by tlie general 
electorates, to iilucb it is our special intention to 
give a greater voice in tbe councils than heretofore 
Accordingly, we propose that the grand committee 
in every council should he constituted so as to 
comprise from forty to fift} per cent of its 
strength It should be chosen for each Bill, partly 
by election by ballot, and partly by nommation 
The Governor should have power to nominate a 
bare majority exclusive of himself Of the mem- 
bers so nominated not more than two-thirds should 
be officials, and the elected element should be 
elected ad 7iocby the elected members of the council 
on the svstem of the transferable vote It is clear 
that the composition of the grand committee ought 
to vary with the subject-matter of the particular 
Bill , and v e believe that the council and the 
Governor between them can be trusted to ensure 
that whether by election or nommation all the 
interests afiected by the Bdl are properly repre- 
sented It may* be objected that such a grand 
committee so composed ofiers the official executive 
no absolute guarantee that its measure wiU get 
through "We agree that this is the case , but 
there is no such guarantee at present In a grand 
committee of forty members there could be four- 
teen officials, and we consider that no great harm 
wdl ensue if Government defers legislative projects 
which are opposed by the whole elected element 
and for which it cannot secure the support of six 
out of the seven members whom the Governor 
has it m his power to select from the whole body 
of the non-official members m the council 
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Upper Houses 

2DS At this point A\e may c\])lain that wc have 
considered the fcasibilit} of establishing a bicameral 
system m the provinces Its advocates urge that 
in creating upper houses vc should follow the 
system which generally prevails in countries where 
jiojiular government has firmly established itself 
We might also expect that the representation of 
minority interests v ould become more effective in 
an upper house than in a single composite cham- 
ber, because minority representatives sittmg in a 
chamber of their own imght feel themselves freer 
to defend the interests Avhich they represented 
than if they sat together with other elements m a 
lower house Wc nught secure men for the upper 
houses w’ho w ould not seek election or even accept 
nomination to a composite assembly, where the 
majority of members were of a different status 
from themselves , and so the second chamber 
might develop a conservative character w^hich 
ANould be a valuable check on the possibly too 
radical proclnaties of a low^er house But Ave see 
A^ry serious practical objections to the idea In 
many proAunces it would be impossible to secure a 
sufficient number of suitable members for two 
houses We apprehend also that a second chamber 
representing mainly landed and moneyed mterests 
might prove too effective a barrier agamst legis- 
lation Avhich affected such mterests Agam, the 
presence of large landed proprietors m the second 
chamber might have the unfortunate result of 
discouragmg other members of the same class from 
seeking the votes of the electorate We think that 
the delay mvoh^ed m passmg legislation through 
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two houses would make the system far too cum- 
brous to contemplate for the business of provmcial 
legislation We have decided for the present there- 
fore against bicameral institutions for the provinces 
At the same time we bear in mind that as provincial 
councils approach more closely to parliamentary 
forms the need for revising chambers may bo the 
more felt , and we think that the question should 
be further considered by the periodic commission 
which Ave propose hereafter 

The Governor-General’s Executive Council 

271 Wo have explained already how the exe- 
cutive council of the Governor-General is consti- 
tuted and how portfolios are allotted m it Its 
changed relations with |»rovmcial governments will 
m themselves materially afiect the volume of work 
co min g before the departments, and for this reason 
alone some redistribution aviII be necessary We 
would therefore abolish such statutory restrictions 
as now exist in respect of the appomtment of 
members of the Governor-General’s Council, so as 
to give greater elasticity both in respect of the size 
of the Government and the distribution of work 
If it 13 desired to retam Parliamentary control over 
these matters, they might be embodied m statutory 
orders to be laid before Parliament 

Increase in Indian Element 

272 Further we jiropose to mcrease the Indian 
element m the executive council We do not think 
it necessary to argue the expediency of enablmg 
the Voshes of India to be further represented m the 
Cabmet of the country The decision of Lord 
Morley and Lord Mmto to appomt one Indian 
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member to the council marked an important stage 
m India s political development , and lias proved 
of ^ alue m enabling the Government to have first- 
hand acquaintance vith Indian opmion In re- 
commendmg a second appomtment wo are only 
pursuing the policy already determined upon m 
respect of the public services There exists of 
course at present no racial prescription in the 
Statute nor do we propose that any should be 
introduced There is even no formal guarantee 
that any appomtment shall be made on the groimds 
of race The appomtmont of Indian members will 
be made m the future, as in the jiast, as a matter of 
practice by the Crovn on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State , and wo suggest the appomt- 
ment of another Indian member as soon as 
may be 

The Indian Legislative Assembly 
273 We now come to the changes required in 
the Indian Legislative Comicil Its existing com- 
position We have already explained No argument 
IS needed to show that under present conditions 
twenty-seven elected members, many of them 
returned by small class electorates, cannot ade- 
quately represent the interests of the entire country 
m the supreme assembly Indeed no council, the 
composition of which is conditioned by the necessity 
of maintammg an ofiicial majority, could possibly 
servo that purpose We recommend therefore that 
the strength of the legislative council, to bo known 
m future as the legislative assembly of India, 
should bo raised to a total strength of about one 
hundred members, so as to be far more truly repre- 
sentative of British India We propose that two- 
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tliirds of tlim tol.nl Hlumlfl bn returned b^ election , 
and Hint one-tbinl should be nominated b\ the 
GoNt rnor-General, of «hu'h third not less than n 
third n|'ain should bo non-oiricuils selected with 
the object of representinp niinorit) or special 
interests \Ve hu\e decided not to present to His 
i\Ia]est\’s Go\ eminent n toniplele scheme for the 
election of tho elected rojiresentntncs , our dis- 
cussions hinc sjiown us that we hii\c not the data 
on wdiich to arriie at uin sound conclusions Some 
sjiecinl representation, we think, there must be, as 
for Eurojican and Indian coniinercc, and also for 
the largo landlords Tjierc should be also communal 
representation for iMuhammadans m most pro- 
^ inces and also for Sikhs in the Punjab There is no 
difiicult} about direct election in the case of special 
constituencies It is m respect of tlie general or 
residuary electorate, meluding therein tho com- 
munal electorates for Muhammadans and Siklis, 
that comploMtics present thcmscK es Our decided 
preference is for a s^ stem of direct electorates, but 
tho immensity of the country makes it difficult, it 
maybe impossible, to form constituencies of reason- 
able si7e m which candidates will be able to get 
into direct touch with tbt electorates Moreover 
'there is the further difficulty (which, however, 
presents itself in any system of constituencies) of 
. tho inequalities of wealth existing between the 
different conimumtios If constituencies are to be 
approximately even m size, it may bo necessary 
to concede a sjxscial franchise to the IMuhammadans, 
who, taken as a whole, are poorer than the Hindus 
and this means giving a vote to some iMuham- 
madans who would not bo entitled to vote if they 
were Hindus That is an undesirable anomaly, to 
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which we should prefer the anomaly of unequal 
‘ constituencies , but on our present information 
we find it impossible to say how great the practical 
difficulties of variation m size might be Siimlar 
problems will present themselves m respect of 
constituencies for the elections to provmcial coun- 
cils It is obviously desirable to deal on uniform 
Imes with the electoral arrangements both in the 
provincial and Indian councils As regards the 
former, we have already recommended the appomt- 
ment of a special committee to investigate questions 
of franchises and electorates , and to that body 
we would therefore also commit the task of deter- 
mmmg the electorates and constituencies for the 
Indian Legislative Assembly They may find it 
wholly impracticable to arrange for direct election 
In that case they will consider the various possible 
systems of mdirect election We are fully aware 
of the objections attaching to all forms of indirect 
election , but if the difficulties of direct election 
compel us to have recourse to mdirect, we mclme 
to think that election by non-official members of 
provmcial councils is likely to prove far more 
acceptable to Indian opmion, and, in spite of the 
smallness of the electoral bodies, certamly not open 
m practice to greater objection than any of other 
alternative methods which have been from time to 
time proposed 

For reasons similar to those which we have given 
m the case of the provmcial legislative councils, we 
recommend that members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly should not be designated ‘ Honourable ’, 
but should be entitled to affix the letters M L A to 
there names 
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Representation op the Provinces 

274 The suggestion we have made for the 
ntunher of elected members was based on the 
calculation that the three presidencies would be 
represented by eleven members each — ^the Umted 
Provinces by ten, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa 
by seven each, the Central Provinces by five 
Burma by three, and Assam by two We also thmk 
that m view of the importance of the Delhi provmco 
as the Imperial enclave and the seat of the central 
Government, it should be represented by a member 

Nominated Members 

276 In respect of the non-official members to 
be nominated by the Governor-General, we advise 
that no hard-and-fast rule should be laid down 
These seats should be regarded as a reserve in his 
hands for the purpose of adjustmg mequalities and 
supplementmg defects m representation Nomina- 
tions should not be made until the results of all the 
elections are known , and then they should be 
made after informal consultation with the heads 
of provmces The maximum number of nommated 
officials will be two-mnths of the whole, and it 
wall rest with the Governor-General to determme 
whether he requires to appoint up to this maximum 
The officials will, however, mclude the executive 
members of council, sitting not by appomtment 
but ex-officio , and also some representation frbm 
the provmces It may therefore not be possible 
for secretaries to the Government of India to con- 
tmue to sit m the assembly , this may m itself be 
of advantage as decreasing the dislocation of 
administrative busmess durmg the session It 
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may, ]lo^\ e\ cr, be nccossarv to allow the secretary 
to speak and vote on behalf of the member vhen 
occasion demands But for this purpose we think 
that a preferable alternatno may be to appomt 
members of the Assemblv, not necessarily elected 
nor even non-oflicial, to positions analogous to 
those of Parliamentary Under-Secretarics m Eng- 
land and ve adA ise that power be taken to make 
such appointments We attach importance to 
the further proposal that official members of the 
Assembh other than members of the executive 
goicrnmcnt, should be allowed a free right of 
sjicech and \otc, except w’hcn the Government 
decides that their support is neccssar} We thmk 
that this change of procedure will affect the tone 
of discussions verv beneficially We thmk that, 
for the reasons which w'e have given already in 
support of a similar recommendation in respect of 
the provincial councils, the President of the 
Legislative Assembly should be nominated by the 
Governor-General We do not propose that his 
choice should be formally limited, but it seems 
necessary that, at any rate for the present, the 
President should be designated fioin among the 
official members 

SIeaxs of Securing the Affirmative 
Power of Legislation 
27 6 We began with the fundamental proposition 
that the capacity of the Government of India to 
obtain its wdl m all essential matters must be 
ununpaired The institution of an assembly with 
a large elected majority confronts us with the 
problem, as in the case of the pro\ances, of enabling 
the executive government to secure its essential 
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legislation and its suppbes Here also ■we have 
examined several possible expedients In tins 
instance there can be no question of relying on 
legislation by superior authority The only supe- 
rior authonty is Parliament, and Parliament is 
too far ofi and notoriously too preoccupied and 
not suitably constituted to pass larrs for the do- 
mestic needs of India It is true that the Governor- 
General has the power of makmg temporary ordi- 
nances for certam emergent purposes We propose 
that this power should be retamed its utility has 
been stnkmgly demonstrated durmg the present 
war It merely provides, however, a means of 
issuing decrees after private discussion m the 
executive council, and without opportumties for 
pubbc debate or criticism and normally it should 
be used only m rare emergencies It would be 
unsuitable for our purpose What we seek is some 
means, for use on special occasions, of placmg on 
the Statute book, after full pubhcity and discussion, 
permanent measures to which the majority of 
members m the Legislative Assembly may be 
unwiUmg to assent We seek deliberately, when 
the purpose justifies us, to depart from popular 
methods of legislation, and it is obvious that no 
de'vice which conforms to those methods can 
possibly serve our purpose For this purpose we 
have come to the conclusion that we should employ 
the method now familiar to Indian mstitutions of 
mamtaimng such a number of votes, upon which 
the Government can m all circumstances rely, as 
to ensure the passage of the legislation that it 
requires It is here alone, and only (as wiU be seen 
hereafter) for use m cases where it is obviously 
necessary, that we propose to perpetuate the official 
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-277 On(‘ ‘•upgo‘'tu>n winch wc considered wns 
(lint wo *-houId follow the' plnn adoplod in the 
j)ro\ im os, nnd iUhtilulofirnnd < onnnidocs (o which 
iho {lovernmont’b C''scnlial Bills bhould be referred 
But the conditions of Indian lopislation are difTcront 
from those of proMiKi.d Mat tors are more im- 
port int, th<' (-lo\ eminent ’s resjionsibilily to Par- 
liament is closer, and the ailirmatnc power must 
b(‘ more detisnciv usi‘d Wc feel also that there 
are ad vantages, both direct and incidental, m 
setting uj) a seieirate constitutional bod), m winch 
(Government will bo able to command a majoritv 
We do not projiose to institute a complete bi- 
cameral b)fitem, but to create a second chamber, 
Imown as the ('ouncil of State, winch shall take its 
jiart m ordinary legislative business and shall he 
the final Icgislatiwc authont) m matters which the 
Government regards as essential The Conned of 
State will be composed of fifty members, exclusive 
of tho Governor-General, wiio would bo President, 
with power to appoint a Vice-President who woulcl 
normally take his place not more than twenty- 
fivo wall bo oflicials, including the members of the 
executive council, and four would be non-olficials 
nominated by the Governor-General Olficial 



will be ubU) now t^> give both ins Notes to one 
i amluintv, we ehtnnati tliat the composition of the 
Connoil of Skitc should comprise nt least siv 
iMuliammadnns w hot her ^itt mg In direct or indirect 
election or by the GoNernor-ClencrnrB nomination 
iMoreoNcr it is dcsiriblc tliat the four seats to be 
filled b\ direct election should be used so ns to 
ensure that the Iduhammadan and landed merabcr& 
should as far ns jiossiblc be representatne of tlie 
whole of India Deficiencies muN occur m tlm 
respect m any one council, but they should be 
corrected in elections to the subsequent council 
For this reason the regulations for elections to the 
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four seats should be framed by the Governor- 
General in Council m such way as to enable him 
to decide, after consideration of the results of the 
indirect elections, from what part of India or 
possibly 111 what manner from India generally the 
scats should be filled 

Legislative Proceduiie Government Bills 

279 Let us now explain how this legislative 
machinery will work It will make for clearness 
to deal separately with Government Bills and Bills 
introduced by non-official members A Govern- 
ment Bill will ordinarily be introduced and carried 
through all the usual stages in the legislative 
assembly It ivill then go m the ordinary course to 
the Council of State, and if there amended m any 
way which the Assembly is not willing to accept, 
it will bo submitted to a joint session of both 
Houses, by whose decision its ultimate fate will 
be decided This will be the ordmary course of 
legislation But it might well happen that aniend- 
nients made by the Council of State were such as 
to be essential m the view of the Government if 
the purpose with which the Bill was originally 
introduced was to be achieved, and m this case 
the Governor-General in Council would certify that 
the amendments were essential to the interests of 
peace, order, or good government The Assembly 
would then not have power to reject or modif}^ 
these amendments, nor would they be open to 
revision m a joint session 

We have to provide for two other possibilities 
Cases may occur m which the legislative assembly 
refuses leave to the introduction of a BiU or throws 
out a Bill which the Government regarded as 
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necessary For such a contingency we would 
provide that if leave to introduce a Government 
Bill IS refused, or if the Bill is thrown out at any 
stage, the Government should have the power, on 
the certificate of the Governor- General m Council 
that the Bill is essential to the interests of peace, 
order, or ^ood government, to refer it de novo to 
the Council of State , and if the Bill, after bemg 
taken in all its stages through the Council of State, 
was passed by that body, it would become law 
mthout further reference to the Assembly Fur- 
ther, there may be cases when the consideration of 
a measure by both chambers would take too long 
if the emergency which called for the measure is 
to be met Such a contingency should rarely arise , 
but we advise that m cases of emergency, so certi- 
fied by the Governor-General m Council, it should 
be open to the Government to mtroduce a Bill m 
the Council of State, and upon its bemg passed 
there merely to report it to the Assembly 

Fiscal Legislation Effect of Resolutions 
284: Fiscal legislation will, of course, be subject 
to the procedure which we have recommended in 
respect of Government Bills The budget will be 
introduced m the Legislative Assembly, but the 
Assembly will not vote it Resolutions upon 
budget matters and upon all other questions, 
whether moved in the Assembly or m the Council 
of State, will continue to be advisory m character 
We have already given our reasons for holdmg 
that it 18 not feasiWe to give resolutions a legal 
sanction But smce resolutions wiU no longer be 
defeated m the Assembly by the vote of an official 
majority, they will, if earned, stand on record as the 
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considered opinion of a body which is at all events 
more representative than the Legislative Council 
which it displaced That m itself will mean that 
the significance of resolutions will be enhanced , 
there will be a heavier responsibility upon those 
who pass them, because of then: added weight , 
and the Government’s responsibibty for not takmg 
action upon them will also be heavier It wiU be 
therefore mcumbent on Government to oppose 
resolutions which it regards as prejudicial with 
all the force and earnestness that it can command 
in the hope of convmcmg the Assembly of their 
undesirability There must, however, remam to 
the Government power not to give efiect to any 
resolution which it cannot reconcile with its 
responsibility for the peace, order, and good 
government of the country 

Position op the States 
297 Although compared with the British pro- 
vinces the states are thinly populated, they compnse 
among them some of the fairest portions of India 
The strikmg differences m their size, importance, 
and geographical distribution, are due partly to 
variations of pohcy, partly to historical events 
which no Government could control Wherever 
consohdatmg forces were at work before the British 
advance occurred, we find that large umts of terri- 
tory were constituted mto States wherever dis- 
order or other dismtegrating factors were at work 
longer, as m Bombay and Central India, we find 
a large number of fragmentary territories ‘ Poli- 
tical as well as physical geography bears witness to 
the stress of the destructive forces through which 
a country has passed ’ The policy of the British 
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Government towards the states has changed from 
time to time, passing from the original plan of non- 
intervention in all matters beyond its own ring- 
fence to the policy of ‘ subordinate isolation ’ 
initiated by Lord Hastings , which in its turn 
gave way before the existing conception of the 
relation betiveen the states and the Government 
of India, which may be descnbed as one of union 
and co-operation on their part with the paramount 
]jower In spite of the varieties and complexities 
of treaties, engagements, and sanads, the general 
]303ition as regards' the rights and obligations of 
the native states can be summed up in a few words 
The states are guaranteed security from without , 
the paramount power acts for them in relation to 
foreign powers and other states, and it intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories is 
‘enously threatened On the other hand the 
“'tates’ relations to foreign powers are those of the 
paramount power , they share the obligation for 
the common defence , and they are under a general 
responsibility for the good government and welfare 
of their territories 

Effects of the War 

298 Now let us consider what factors have been 
at work to bring the ruling pnnees into closer 
relations with the Government of India Foremost 
IS the war No words of ours arc needed to make 
known the services to the Empire which the states 
liavh rendered They were a profound surpnse 
and disappointment to the enemy , and a cause 
of delight and pride to those who knew beforehand 
tlie princes’ devotion to the Crown Witli one 
accord the rulers of the native states m India 
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rallied to figlit for the Empire when war was 
declared , they ofiered their personal services and 
the resources of their states Imperial service 
troops from over a score of states have fought 
in various fields and many with great gallantr} 
and honour The princes have helped lavish!} 
with men and horses, material and money, and 
some of them have in person served in France and 
elsewhere They have shown that our quarrel is 
their quarrel , and they have both learned and 
tuught the lesson of their owni indissoluble con- 
nection wnth the Empiic, and their immense value 
ns part of the polity of India 

A Council of Princes 
306 "We have explained how, on various occa- 
sions in recent } ears, the prmces have met in confer- 
ence at the mvitation of the Viceroy These 
conferences have been of great value m assisting 
in the formulation of the Government’s policy on 
important matters like mmority adimmstration 
and succession, and m promotmg interest m such 
questions as scientific agriculture and commercial 
and agricultural statistics The meetings have 
given the princes the opportunity of informmg 
the Government as to their sentiments and wishes 
of broadening their outlook, of conferring mth one 
another and wnth the Government But although 
the meetings have in the last few years been 
regular, they depend upon the invitation of the 
Viceroy , and our first proposal is to replace them 
by the mstitution of a Council of Prmces We wish 
to call into existence a permanent consultative 
body There are questions which afiect the states 
generally, and other questions which are of concern 
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])osition of this body of rulers with the representa- 
tive of tlie King-hhiiperor ns Chairman From 
both tliese points of \iow the terms Council or 
Chamber or House of Princes arc open to criticism 
Tliere is much to be said in favour of an Indian 
name for an Indian body vhich, from the circum- 
stances of the case, would exist nowhere el^e , but 
it V oiild be necessary to choose one not peculiarly 
associated historically either with Hindus or with 
Jluhammadans Wliile therefore we have adopted 
tlie torm Council for temporary purposes, we 
liope that discussion may produce some happier 
alternative 

Standing Committee of the Council 
307 It has been represented to us that diffi- 
< ulties have occurred in the past by reason of the fact 
that the political department comes to decisions 
affectmg the native states without being in a 
position to avail itself of the advice of those who 
are in a position to know from thou own personal 
experience or the history of then states the right 
course to pursue On matters of custom and 
usage in particular we feel that such advice would 
be of great value, and would help to ensure sound 
decisions Our second proposal therefore is that 
the Council of Princes should be invited annually 
to appoint a small standmg committee, to which 
the Viceroy or the political department might 
refer such matters We need hardly say that no 
reference affecting any individual state would be 
made to the comnuttee ■without the concurrence 
of its ruler The Coimcil of Princes might appoint 
to the standing committee not only prmces but 
also dewans or ministers, who were willing to place 
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their services at the disposal of the Viceroy when 
called upon for advice This machinery is based 
on the pnnciple of consultation, which in so many 
matters underlies our recommendations in regard 
to British India 

' THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
The Case for Increasing the Indian Element 

313 In the forefront of the announcement of 
August 20 the pobey of the increasing association 
of Indians m every branch of the adnumstration 
was defimtely placed It has not been necessary 
for us — nor mdeed would it have been possible — 
to go into this lar^c question m detail in the time 
available for our mquiry We have abeady seen 
that Lord Hardinge’s Government were anxious to 
increase the number of Indians m the public ser- 
vices, and that a Royal Commission was appomted 
m 1912 to examine and report on the existmg 
limitations in the employment of Indians The 
commission made an exhaustive mquiry mto the 
whole subject, in the course of which it visited 
every province in India, and its report is now 
bemg exammed by the Government of India and 
the local governments with a view to formulatmg 
their recommendations with all possible dispatch 
The report must form the basis of the action now 
to be taken, but in view of the altered circumstances 
we thmk that it wdl be necessary to amplify its 
conclusions m some important respects The 
report was signed only a few months after the 
outbreak of war and its publication was deferred 
in the hope that the war would not be prolonged 
"When written it might have satisfied moderate 
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Indian opinion, but when published two years 
later it was criticized as wholly disappointing 
Our inquiry has since given us ample opportunity 
of judging the importance which Indian opinion 
attaches to this question ^Vhllo we take account 
of this attitude, a factor which carries more weight 
■\\uth us IS that since the report was signed an 
entirely new policy towards Indian government 
has been adopted, which must be very largely 
dependent for success on the extent to which it is 
found possible to introduce Indians into every 
branch of the admmistration It is a great weak- 
ness of public life m India to-day that it contains 
so few men who have found opportunity for prac- 
tical experience of the problems of administration 
Although there are distmguished exceptions, prin- 
cipally among the dewans of native states, most 
Indian public men have not had an opportunity, 
of grappling with the difficulties of admmistra- 
tion, nor of testing their theories by putting them 
into practice Administrative experience nOt only 
sobers the judgement and teaches appreciation of 
the practical difficulties m the way of the wholesale 
introduction of reforms, however attractive, and 
the attainment of theoretical ideals, but by training 
an increasmg number of men m the details of day- 
to-day busmess it ivill eventually provide India 
with public men versed in the whole art of govern- 
ment If responsible government is to be estab- 
lished m India, there wUl be a far greater need than 
IS even dreamt of at present for persons to take 
part in public affairs m the legislative assemblies 
and elsewhere , and for this reason the more Indians 
we can employ in the public sennees the better 
Moreover it would lessen the burden of imperial 
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responsibilities if a body of capable Indian ad- 
ministrators could be produced We regard it as 
necessary therefore that recruitment of a largely 
mcreased proportion of Indians should be begun 
at once The personnel of a service cannot be 
altered m a day it must be a long and steady 
process , if, therefore the services are to be sub- 
stantially Indian m personnel by the time that 
India IS npe for responsible government, no time 
should be lost .m mcreasmg the proportion of 
Indian recruits ^ 

Limitations to this Process 
314 At the same time we must take note of 
certam limitations to the pohcy of change The 
characteristics which we have learned to associate 
with the Indian public services must as far as 
possible be mamtamed , and the leaven of officers 
possessed of them should be strong enough to assure 
and develop them m the service as a whole The 
qualities of courage, leadership, decision, fixity of 
purpose, detached judgement, and mtegrity in her 
pubhc servants will be as necessary as ever to India 
There must bo no such sudden swampmg of any 
service with any new element that its whole charac- 
ter suffers a rapid alteration As practical men 
we must also recognize that there are essential 
differences between the various services and that 
it IS possible to mcrease the employment of Indians 
m some more than m others The solution bes 
therefore m recriutmg year by year such a number 
of Indians as the existmg members of the service 
wdl be able to tram m an adequate manner and to 
inspire with the spirit of the whole Agam it is 
important that there should be so far as possible 
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an even distribution of Europeans and Indians, 
not indeed between one service and another, but 
at least between the different grades of the same 
scr^^cc Apart from other considerations this is a 
reason for exercising caution in filling up the large 
number of vacancies which have resulted from 
short recruitment during the last four years We 
must also remember how greatly conditions vary 
between the provinces In arriving at any per- 
centage to be applied to certain 8cr%accs w’^e should 
take into account the fact that in some provinces 
the admissible percentage will probably be much 
lower than wdiat seems possible for the service as 
a wdiole, wnth the result that the percentage in 
other provinces must be much higher If the 
Indian Civil Service be taken as an example, and 
if, for the sake of argument, the recommendation 
of the commission is accepted that recruitment for 
tw'enty-five per cent of the superior posts be made 
in India, then to attain an all-roimd percentage 
of tw'enty-five the proportion in say Bombay, 
Bengal, and Madras w'lll have to be considerably 
more than twenty-five per cent , because in Burma 
certainly and probably also m the Punjab it wall 
be much less Indeed it seems self-evident that 
the actual percentage for the whole of a service can 
only be worked out wath special regard to the 
conditions of each pro^^nce Lastly it would be 
unwise to create a demand in excess of the supply 
At present the number of candidates of higher 
quality than those who are now forthcoming for 
the provincial services is strictly limited, and, 
though the opemng of the more attractive services 
may be expected to stimulate the supply, it will 
stdl be necessary, if the present quality of the 
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services is not to be unduly impaired, to take 
special steps to see tliat recruits are of a satisfactory 
standard 

llhMOVAL 01 Racial DISTl^cTIO^s 
315 Subject to these governing conditions we 
will now put forward certain principles on which 
we suggest that the action to be now taken should 
be based First, we w'ould remove from the 
regulations the few’ remaining distinctions that are 
based on race, and would make appointments to 
all branches of the public service wnthout racial 
discrimination 

I^STITUTIo^ or Recruitmlnt in* India 
316. Next wc consider that for all the public 
sor^^ce3, for w'hich there is recruitment in England 
open to Europeans and Indians alike, there must 
be a system of appointment in India It is obvious 
that wc cannot rely on the present method of 
recruitment in England to supply a sufficiency of 
Indian candidates That system must be supple- 
mented in some w ay or other and we propose to 
supplement it by fixing a defimte percentage of 
reermtment to be made in India This seems to 
us to be the only practical method of obtaming the 
increased Indian clement in the services which we 
desire Wc do not suggest that it will be possible 
to dispense wth traimng in Europe for some of the 
prmcipal services It will be necessary to make 
arrangements to send for trainmg in England the 
candidates selected in India, but as to this we 
anticipate no difficulty 
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Future Position of the European Services 

323 We liave already touclied more than once 
on the question of the future of the European 
services in India , but the importance of the 
sub 3 cct justifies us in returmng to it Do the 
changes which wo propose pomt to the gradual, 
jiossibly the rapid, extrusion of the Englishman 
uuth all the consequences that may follow there- 
from Is it conceivable that India’s only survivmg 
connexion with the empire will be found in the 
presence of British troops for the purpose of defend- 
ing her borders ’ We may say at once that the 
last contmgency cannot be contemplated We 
cannot iraagme that Indian self-respect or British 
common sense would assent for a moment to such 
a proposition At least so long as the empire is 
charged with the defence of India, a substantial 
element of Englishmen must remam and must be 
secured both m her Government and m her public 
services But that is not the practical or the 
immediate question before us What we have had 
to bear m mmd is how our reforms may react on 
the position and the numbers of Europeans m the 
Indian services We are makmg over certam 
functions to popular control, and m respect of 
these — and they wiU bo an mcreasmg number — 
English commissioners, magistrates, doctors, and 
engmeers wiU be required to carry out the pohey 
of Indian ministers Simultaneously wo are open- 
ing the door of the services more widely to Indians, 
and thereby necessarily affectmg the cohesion of 
the' service Some people have been so much 
impressed by the undoubted difference of view 
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botwccii the bcrvices and educated Indians, and 
by the anticipated elTccts of a larger Indian element 
in the services that they apprehend that this inaj 
result in increasing jiressure to get nd of English- 
men, and increasing reluctance on tlic part of 
Englishmen to give iheir further services to India 
under the ncu conditions Tins danger is one 
vliich we lia^ c anxiously considered We are 
certain that the English members of the services 
will continue to be as necessary as ever to India 
They may be diminished in numbers, but they 
must not fall off in quality Higher qualifications 
than ever ■s\ill be required of them if thev ate to 
help India along her difficult journey to self- 
government We have, therefore, taken thought 
to improve the conditions of the services, and to 
secure them from attack But we sincercl} hope 
that our protection vill not be needed There was 
a time in Indian politics when service opinion and 
Indian opinion often found themselves m alliance 
against other points of view Our reforms wall, we 
believe, do away with the factors which worked a 
change in those relations With the removal of 
disabilities, and the opening of opportunity there 
is no reason w hy relations betw een educated 
Indians and the services should not improie In 
the reservations which ive propose there is nothing 
to arouse hostility No reasonable man should 
cavil at safeguards which arc imposed m order to 
gam time for processes of gro^vth to occur If our 
own judgement has been too cautious we have 
provided means for correcting it, and of adjusting 
future progress to the results attained , 
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The Indian Civil Service 

326 Of the Indian Civil Service in particular 
V c have something further to say Its past record 
we might veil leave to speak for itself But all 
the more because of the vehement and sometimes 
malignant abuse to which the service is exposed, it 
IS not out of place to pay our tribute to energies 
finely dedicated to the well-being of India This 
abuse is partly due to the fact that on the personnel 
of the service, v Inch is at once the parent and the 
mainstay of the oxistmg system, has fallen much 
of the odium Avhich would more justly be directed 
agamst the mipersonal system itself Partly it is 
duo also, wo think, to the tradition of the service, 
dating from days when it had no vocal criticism 
to meet, which imposes silence on the individual 
ofiiccr while the order of things that he represents 
IS attacked and calumniated Now the position 
of the Indian Civil Servant, as we have already 
said, 13 not analogous to that of the civil servant 
at home He takes his place m the legislative and 
executive councils , ho assists in the formulation 
of policy But when his domgs are attacked he 
remams except for a few ofBcial and rather formal 
spokesmen in the legislative councils mute This 
gives hmi in tha eyes of educated Indians a certain 
intangible superiority of position, a cold invulnera- 
bility, which makes sympathetic relations between 
them impossible Wo do not think this condition 
of silence can altogether be maintamed With 
commg changes there must be a greater liberty of 
action to the European pubbe servant m India to 
defend his position when attacked He ought not 
to leave the task of political education solely to 

H 3 
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the politicians He also must explain and persuade, 
and argue and refute We believe he Wl do it 
quite effectively The matter is, however, by no 
means free from difficulty , there are obvious 
limitations to the discretion which can be granted , 
and these will be considered by the Government 
of India 

Militahy Value of Economic Development 
337 These are political considerations peculiar 
to India itself But both on economic and military 
grounds imperial interests also demand that the 
natural resources of India should henceforth be 
better utihzed We cannot measure the access of 
strength which an industnahzed India will brmg 
to the power of the empire , but we are sure that 
it will be welcome after the war Mere traders 
with an outlook of less than a generation ahead 
may be disposed to regard each new source of 
manufacture as a possible curtailment of their 
established sources of profit But each new 
acquisition of wealth increases the purchasing 
power of the whole, and changes m the configura- 
tion of trade that disturb mdividuals must be 
accompamed by a total increase m its value which 
IS to the good of the whole Meanwhile the War 
has thrown a strong light on the nuhtary impor- 
tance of econoimc development We know that 
the possibibty of sea commumcations bemg tem- 
porarily mterrupted forces us to rely on India as 
an ordnance base for protective operations in 
Eastern theatres of whr. Nowadays the products 
of an industrially developed community comcide 
so nearly in land though not in quantity with the 
catalogue of munitions of war that the develop- 
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ment of India’s natural lesoiirces becomes a mattei 
of almost militnr)" necessity We believe that this 
consideration also is not a matter of indifference 
to India's political leadeis , and that they are 
anxious to see India self-suppoiting in respect of 
militar} requirements 

Difficulties a.xd Potentialities 

33S We are agreed thciefore that there must be 
a definite change of %nc\v , and that the Govern- 
ment must admit and shouldei its responsibility 
for furthering the industiial development of the 
country The difficulties by this time are well 
known In the past and partly as a result of recent 
swadcsJii experiences, India’s capital has not gener- 
ally been readily available , among some communi- 
ties at least there is appaient distaste for piactical 
framing, and a comparative weakness of mutual 
trust , skulled labour is lacking, and, although 
labour is plentiful, education is needed to inculcate 
a higher standaid of li\nng and so to secure a con- 
tinuous supply , theie is a dearth of techmcal 
institutions , there is also a want of practical 
information about the commercial potentialities 
of India’s war products Though these aie seiious 
difficulties they are not insuperable ; but they will 
be overcome only if the State comes forward boldl} 
as guide and helpei On the othei hand there are 
'good grounds foi hope India has great natural 
resources, nuneral and vegetable She has fur- 
nished supplies of manganese, tungsten, mica, ]ute, 
copra, lac, &c , for use in the War She has abun- 
dant coal, even if its geographical distribution is 
imeven , she has also in her large nvers ample 
means of creating watei -power There is good 
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reason for believing that she wil| greatly increase 
her output of oil Her forest wealth is immense, 
and much of it only awaits the introduction of 
modern means of transport, a bolder mvestment 
of capital, and the employment of extra staff , 
while the patient and laborious work of conserva- 
tion that has been steadily proceeding, jomed with 
modern scientific methods of improving supplies 
and increasmg output, will yield a rich harvest in 
future We have been assured that Indian capital 
will be forthcoming once it is realized that it can 
be mvested with security and profit in India , a 
purpose that will be furthered by the provision 
of increased facilities for banking and credit’ 
Labour, though abundant, is handicapped by still 
pursumg uneconomical methods, and its output 
would be greatly increased by the extended use of 
machmery We have no doubt that there is ah 
immense scope for the apphcation of scientific 
methods Conditions are npe for the development 
of new and for the revivhl of old mdustnes on 
European lines , and the real enthusiasm for 
industries, which is not confihed to the ambitions 
of a few individuals but rests on the general desire 
to see Indian capital and labour apphed ]omtly 
uo the good of the country, seems to us of the 
happiest augury 

Fiscal Policy ' 

341 Connected intimately with fhe matter of 
mdustnes is the question of the Indian tanfi This 
subject was excluded from the deliberations of the 
Industnal Commission now sittmg because it was 
not desirable at that juncture to raise any question 
of the modification of India’s fiscal policy , but 
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its exclusion was none tlie less the object of some 
legitimate criticism in India The changes which 
•\\e propose in the Government of India vnll still 
leave the settlement of India’s tariff in the hands 
of a Goveinment amenable to Parliament and the 
Secretary of State , but, inasmuch as the tariff 
reacts on many matters which will henceforth 
come moic and more imder Indian control, ve 
think it well that we should put foiwaid for the 
information of His hIa]CBt 3 r’s Government the 
views of educated Indians upon this subject We 
have no immediate pioposals to make , we aie 
anxious meicly that any decisions which may 
hereafter be taken should be taken with full appre- 
ciation of educated Indian opinion 

Desire for a Protective Tariff 
34:2 The theoretical free trader, we believe, 
hardly exists m India at present As was shown 
by the debates in the Indian Legislative Council 
in March 1913, educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff It nghtl)^ vnshes to find another 
substantial base than that of the land foi Indian 
revenues, and it turns to a tariff to pi o vide one 
Desiring industnes which will give him Indian- 
made clothes to wear and Indian-made articles to 
use, the educated Indian looks to the example of 
other countries which have relied on tanfis, and 
seizes on the adnussion of even free traders that 
for the nounshment of nascent industries a tariff 
IS pernussible We do not know whether he pausp 
to reflect that these industries rvill be largely 
financed by foreign capital attracted by the tariff, 
although we have evidence that he has not learned 
to appreciate the advantages of foreign capital 
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But. whatever economic fallacy underlies his reason- 
ing, these aie his firm beliefs , and though he ma> 
be Avilling to concede the possibility that he is 
VTong, he -will not readily concede that it is our 
business to decide the matter for him He believes 
that as long as we continue to decide for him we 
shall decide m the interests of England and not 
accoidmg to liis v ishes , and he points to the 
debate in the House of Commons on the difierentia- 
tion of the cotton excise in support of his conten- 
tion So long as the people who refuse India pro- 
tection are interested m manufactures with which 
India might compete, Indian opimon cannot bnng 
itself to believe that the lefusal is disinterested 
01 dictated by care foi the best interests of India 
This real and keen desire for fiscal autonomy does 
not mean that educated opimon in India is un- 
mindful of imperial obligations On the contrary, 
it feels proud of, and assuied by, India’s connexion 
vith the empire, and does not desire a severance 
that would mean cutting the ties of loyalty to the 
Crown, the assumption of new and very heav}’^ 
lesponsibilities, and a loss of standing in the world’s 
aSans Educated Indians recognize that they 
aie great gamers by the Imperial connexion, and 
they are Wlmg to accept its drawbacks They 
recogmze that the question of a tanff may be mainly, 
but IS not wholly, a matter of domestic pohtics 


9 Edwin S Montagu, House of Commons, 
5 J une 1919 
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I BEG to move, ‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second tune ’ - The House havmg now somewhat 
approximated, but by no means reached its 
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'•iiicif’od iliih jirmciph', tliut to ia\ protUa c-'Mtr no 
r< form of th** Go\onmi<nt of Imln ho 

aoc<']ttahh' wlmlj did lutl uj\oKo tho transfor of 
ros])onsil)ilit V from tlio-'O Houm’s to tin* jM’oplo of 
Indja 1 took Ul) tlio Work whore the Chantellor of 
the I'Xolo'fjuor loft It, aiul tho jironouno monl. of 
tlic 20tli Aup;iist followod, a jiart of wlucli was 
tliat. un acc<‘iil4inco of tho Vuoro\’s in\itat,ion to 
proceed to India had boon nuthonrod b^ IIih 
i^IaJost^’^. Go\ornmont I^o sooner was that 
pronouncement made than I appointed a very 
imjiortant India OIIko Committee, presided o\er 
h\ Sir ’William IJula*, an ev-Lioiit 'Governor of 
Bengal, a member of inj Council and an Indian 
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Civil Servant — 1 repeat aU his qualifications 
because it is suggested in some quarters that this 
Bill arose spontaneously in the minds of the 
Viceroy and myself ■without pre'vious mquiry or 
consideration, under the influence of Mr Lionel 
Curtis I have never yet been able to understand 
that you approach the merits of any discussion by 
vain efforts to approximate to its authorship 
I do not even now understand that India or the 
empue owes anythmg more or anythmg less than 
a great debt of gratitude to the patriotic and 
devoted services Mr Curtis has given to the 
cdnsideration of this problem But this Committee, 
presided over by Sir Wdliam Duke, sat at the 
India Ojfice from the 20th August until I left for 
India, accompamed by Sir William Duke, Lord 
Donoughmore, and Mr Charles Roberts, on the 
20th of October We held repeated conferences m 
the enforced leisure of a long sea voyage, and 
discussed the problem almost daily on board ship 
up to the time when we reached India, where we 
were ]omed by hir Bhupendra Nath Basu and Sir 
William Vmcent, a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council Spontaneously, as a necessary 
consequence of all these deliberations, as a necessary 
consequence of the terms of the pronouncement of 
the 20th August, and as a necessary and ine'vit- 
able consequence of an unprejudiced study of the 
question we reached the conclusion upon which this 
BiU IS based, a conclusion reached after listenmg 
to innumerable deputations, after six months of 
conference ■ftuth non-officials and officials, after 
contmuous discussion with the Government in the 
pro-vinces and at Delhi vith the heads of all the 
local governments From the time I returned to 
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London, n now India On'icc Committee, presided 
over by ^Ir Charles Robcrl-s, and containing a 
large number of those CimI Scrianls who have 
taken part in this discussion, and whose services 
I have had the privilege to command, June sat 
upon and discussed all the criticisms that have 
reached us on the Bill Sir William Duke, Sir 
James Brunyate, and Sir Thomas Holdcrness w'cre 
luombcrs Sir James I^Ieston, the present Finance 
Member of the Government of India, was home 
last ^cnr and hcljicd m the deliberations of this 
Committee In recent months it has been assisted 
bv >Sir Frank Sl\, I^Ir Feetham, Mr Stephenson, 
and ]\Ir Muddiman 

This Committee lias been concerned in drafting 
the Bill, and in considering all dispatches and 
telegrams and criticisms upon the scheme originally 
proposed After this prolonged discussion and 
deliberation of almost cvactly two ^cars in evtont, 
I HOW" ask with some confidence for the Second 
Beading of the Bill, which 1 do not liesitate to say 
has been ns carefully prepared and considered in 
all its aspects as it is possible to consider a measure 
of this kind 

I ask for the Second Reading of the Bill to-day 
for two reasons First of all, there is so much 
general agreement on all sides in India and hero as 
to its provisions, so much general agreement and 
such important points of dilTerence on methods 
Bide by side, that I do not behove there is any way 
of getting on until we examine the details of the 
measure in a Committee representing Parliament 
Second Reading points, as I think I shall show, are 
points on which there is general agreement, both 
in India and here There are very important 
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difEerences — difEereuces wluch I do not wish, to 
mimmize — as to methods, and you will never got 
to a discussion of those methods infimtely techmcal, 
until you have a small body constituted which 
will take evidence and consider the alternative 
merits or 'dements of the different plans It is our 
intention, if the House gives a Second Keadmg to 
tlus measure to-day, to ask that it should be referred 
to a Jomt Committee of both Houses, and that 
that Joint Committee should consider all the 
ig^uestions that are involved I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that it is the Government’s wish that 
that Committee should discuss the matter not only 
from the point of view of detailed examination, 
but from the pomt of view of the exanunation of 
alternative methods Let it have free scope Let 
the House appomt a Committee to go into the 
whole question, and, as I have said before, so 
recently as a fortnight ago, although I believe from 
the bottom of my heart that you dare not and 
ought not to do less than we propose m this Bill, 
I shall be glad, and the Government wiU be glad, 
to take the advice of the Committee on any 
alternative method which really and actually 
promises at least as much 

I would only add one thmg We have so many 
responsibilities in this House, so many important 
questions needing consideration, that perhaps 
India looms quite small to many Members , but 
this problem to 316,000,000 of people eagerly 
awaitmgf so far as they are politically educated, 
the decision of this House — ^to India this subject 
IS aU-unportant Let no man jom m this Debate, 
let no man accept the mcalculably responsible 
task of helpmg — and we want help, it is a difficult 
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Is ih ohiti h' t '■*'*ntial to < nrr\ out. 

’j he •■“fon'l re i*-on wh% 1 wonhl uri;i' the a'-si*'- 
t mr^ «if tlie Home in th<* pa''-'np' of the .ScloiuI 
H’'.iflin}! to (hi\ 1 ' the imj> itieiH -1 think the 
h’fjiliinnte inijt iti' nee -with whn h liulin is waitiiif; 
n ht irt njHUi tin jiolut enunciated now two \earH 
nj^o Tint j'oli' \ was anttounied, and this liill 
was dniwn \i]» witli a m-'w to nneting oMfitinp 
toinlitioin. in India Bt)ie\e me, nn expericiue 
ol Indni. mv <'\jteri' m e of tlie (lovernmcnt of 
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xears of <inue, mike me confident, that thcro 
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entn s of Indian nflairh — thil it isiitnnntrx which 
m\er chanpi s, a count r\ wlm h undergoes none of 
the cmotioiH whnh ntlur i ountncs c\pontnce 
One old Indian friend of mine, who has liccn 
engaged upon puhlie affairs m this country, who 
has been absent from Iiis own fourteen months 
oiih , and who returned to it the other dax , told me 
xxlien Inat I saxx’ him that he thought politically it 
x\*as a different phu e to fourteen months ago. The 
War, llie causes of tlie War, tlic objects of tlic War, 
the speeches of those who conducted the political 
aspects of the War have lind their effect from one 
end of India to the other, and haxo exen reached, 
as the documents xxhicli I published themselx'cs 
bIioxx', tlio Goveninicnt of Madras 
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The pronouncement of the 20th August pro- 
mised that substantial slejis m the direction of 
rcsponbible government slioiild be taken a-? soon 
as possible Tlicre js no use for pronouncements 
that arc not fulfilled , there is no use for pro- 
nouncoment-s ulnch lake geological epochs to fulfil 
Doubts arc already beginning to ajipoar It is 
suggested already — unuorthil} suggested, mckcdlj 
suggested, but still suggested — that ue made the 
announcement and declared the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government m order to secure lojalty 
from the Indian peoples during the AVar, and that 
non we hn\c achieved victory ne arc not going on 
vith our purpose I only mention that to show 
that, in mj opinion, as in the opinion of the 
Governor of Bomba), delay, inexcusable delay, 
unnecessary delay, would be fatal to our inirposc 
For that reason, after two years’ consideration of 
this problem, I venture to suggest to the House 
that 1 have shown no undue haste in bringing this 
Bill before tlic House of Commons First it used 
to be said, ‘ Oh, vou must not introduce the Bill 
until the opinions of the local governments have 
been publislicd and we hav'c had an opportunity 
of reading them ’ I promised the opinions of the 
local governments, and the opinions of the local 
governments hav^c been published in accordance 
with that promise To a very large extent they 
are irrelevant, because, despite the letters which 
have been published and the arguments they have 
used in them, they have produced, at a subsequent 
date, an altcrnatwc plan, about which I shall have 
somethmg to say later on But they are published 
Now, when they arc published, comes the new 
argument, ‘ You are hurrying on the Second 
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nth<r \\ hite l'a]s'r sjiowh what tho oMstinp 
<to\t nniK lit of India A' t, jnsKed in I’Ul nd) look 
itko if this.' Aiiiiiidmints are in ido in it, for this 
Bill his hot n dr.iftoil with a m>‘\\ to aiUomatio 
» oiV'^did iiinn and th'* <*o\< rnnu’iit of India Vet, 
I‘U<’). # inhr uos 'I \or\ larpo niiinhor of Statutes 
It is siipp, d til'll nlioli (his Bill has hoeii p is'od 
h\ the lloii'-es of Barlianient it shill lie auto* 
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its(*lf disjippo ir as a soparato Vi 1 fn order to sec 
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t ion, 1 \ cut tire t-o think, w In n t on liat c a ])ro\ ions 
M-atiito— I ha\o jmhlished and (irculated a <.o))\ 
'Phut, ] hojie, will a\oid the necessity at this 
staiije of going into details A few more words 
I must say as to the form of (ho Bill In tho first 
pi ICO, it ma) be said— it Ims been said — that we 
propose to rel\ so much on rules and regulations 
under tlic Bill that tlic Bill itself is onl} a skeleton 
1 need not remind tho House tliat there arc man} 
precedents for that procedure, m fact, in almost 
every Statute referring to tho Go\ernment of India 
1 think tliat procedure has been adopted But 
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I ■would also remind the House that dehberately, 
of intention, in accordance -with the 'terms of the 
pronoimcement of the 20th August, this Bill does 
not pretend to give to India a Constitution that 
•will endure It is transitional , it is a bridge 
between government by the agents of Parhament 
and government by the representatives of the 
peoples of India It must be in such a form that 
it shall not be static, but flmd — ^that alterations 
can be made m it from time to time, and that you 
should not form a rigid Constitution by Statute 
which could not be altered except by trespassing 
at intervals upon the over-burdened and over- 
mortgaged time of this House Therefore we have 
resorted to the plan of precedent, of asking that 
details shall be accomplished by rules Let me 
hasten to add that this is one of the points upon 
which I approach this problem -with an open mmd 
If there is anythmg which it is suggested should 
be done by rule which the House would prefer to 
be done by Statute, let us by all means, m the 
Committee , stage, incorporate it m the Statute, 
although let us try at the same time to avoid 
rigidity, which, I believe, would be fatal to our 
purpose I would add also that it is not our 
intention to prevent the control by Parhament of 
these* rules and regulations The Bill pro'vides that 
they shall be submitted to both Houses The 
principle which it is intended to embody in these 
rules it IS mtended should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee which it is proposed to set up , 
and the pohcy of the rules, if not the actual wordmg 
of the rules, ■will therefore be carefully considered 
at the -same time as the Bill itself I regard that 
as essential It baa al-wa.va been said that the 
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Jforlc^ -i\Iinto reforms wore largely spoiled by fcbe 
rules mndc under il- I am not at the moment 
jircpnrcd to argue ■whether or not that is so, but 
1 want on this occasion to avoid anv possibility of 
that charge being le\ oiled Therefore 1 hope that 
I’arliament \\ ill not' lose control of the Bill until the 
policy which is to be embodied in the rules has also 
been laid down b^ Parliament 
I come now to the Bill itsdf What I would like 
to do, if I mav, is to start afresh and try to take 
the House with mo, if I can and if it is not too 
ambitious a project, in realizing that if you start 
from the place where the authors of this Bill 
started, the form of_thc Bill and the recommenda- 
tions of the Bill are inevitable Where did we 
start ’ We started with the jironounccmcnt of 
the 20th August 1917 I propose to ask Is there 
.inybody who questions to-day the policy of that 
pronouncement ’ It is no use accepting it unless 
you mean it , it is no use meaning it unless you 
act upon it , and it is no use acting upon it unless 
■\ our actions arc in conformity w ith it Therefore 
X take it that Parliament, or at any rate this House, 
w ill agree that the policy of the pronouncement of 
the 20th August must be the basis of our discussion 
— the progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment, progressive realization, realization by degrees, 
by stages, by steps — and those steps must at the 
outset be substantial That pronouncement was 
made in order to aclucvc wdiat I believe is the 
only logcal, the only possible, the only acceptable 
moaning of Empire and Democracy, namely, an 
opportunity to all nations flying the imperial flag 
to control their o-wn destinies [An Hon Member 
‘ Nations ! ’] I will come to nations in a moment, 
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I will beg no question The hon member raises 
the question of nations Whether it be a nation or 
not, we have promised to India the progressive 
realization of responsible government We have 
promised to India and given to India a representa- 
tion like that of the Dommions on our Imperial 
Conference India is to be an original member of 
the League of Nations Therefore I say, whatever 
difficulties there may be in your path, your imperial 
task IS to overcome those difficulties and to help 
India on the path of nationabty, however much 
you may recognize — and I propose to ask the House 
to consider them — ^the difficulties which he m the 
path 

Supposmg for a moment there are those who 
consider that empire has justified itself when you 
give to a country satisfactory law and order, 
adequate peace, decent institutions, and a certam 
measure of prosperity under the defence that you 
have provided , supposing, m other words, there 
are people who believe that you have fulfilled your 
mission when you have run the country as an 
estate, and not as a country at all , even then, 
approaching it from the other pomt, there are 
large proposals in this Bill which command assent 
from them There are the proposals for devolution, 
the proposals for decentralization I have heard 
no cntic m these two years who has not told me 
that it IS absolutely essential to get greater freedom 
for the Government of India from the India Office 
I have hardly met a cntic who has not told me that 
it IS absolutely essential for the local governments 
to get more freedom from the Government of 
India I think that is agreed I do not think that 
anybody questions that, from the pomt of view of 
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■Hlm)n)‘'lr \ti\o if on no Itifiliorpround'?, 

po\<'rnJn<nt 1)\ fl)<;)iai<li with all it"; (umbroiiH 
in irhiin n all it’ ni‘i'«‘ksnri!\ «h laMtifi mol hods, all 
ill'* dinunlii-"- alt* ndiiifi iijirm touMdonn^^ and 
n’ron‘’idonm; plans aial projoits o\«'r thousands of 
milisofliind and thniisTudsof milosofsoa allthal 
oujiip lo he [>(U rid of I ask I’.irli imcnt to assent 
to this proposition, tint \cni fannot f^et nd of it. 
uni. ss Noll siihstitiito Munethin" else for it Now 
and t^t tl i\ \ou < iniiot ha\*,‘ a (lONoriiincnt more 
liureamnilie anil less ilependent iipoii Parlia- 
ment, without liemf> depeiulent ujion am thiiifi else, 
than \ou ha\. at present Tlie oni\ jmssible 
substitute for ”o\eriiment b\ dispntih n po\ern- 
iiumt b\ vote 1 ii(‘ onh possible wa% of rcnlK 
.icliie\mp df volution and malcine (he unit, when 
\ou lm\o chosen (he unit, resj)onsi)>le for the 
imnnftement of its own affairs is to make the 
(?o\<*rnment of tlial unit ri sponsible to tin* repre- 
)-entati\es of tlie jieople If von simph ‘ fjot 
ns have an irrosjmn'^ible Gov eminent in a province, 
and let (lie Onv eminent of India not interfere, and 
the Sorret'irv of State not interfere, and Parlia- 
ment not interfere,’ vou have a polic) which is 
mereh the enthronement of biirenucracv and the 
very negation of (he progrcKsive rcali/alion of 
resjionMble government 

'J'hcrefore I go a atej) farther In order to 
realire responsible government, and in order to get. 
devolution, upon winch there is general agreement, 
you must graduall} get nd of govornmciit b} the 
agents of Parliament and rojilnce it b} government 
bv the agents of the representatives of the iicoplcs 
of India In other words, }ou have to choose your 
unit of govornment, and you liav*e got in tliat 
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unit to create an electorate ■whicli viall control the 
Government What is the unit that you are choosmg 
to he ? Some people would say, Let us be content 
with the umt of the local government area — ^the 
parish council (I am not using terms of art, but 
terms which have significance for this country) 
the county council, the rural district council, the 
mumcipalities — other words, that you should 
give responsible self-government m the area 
of local government That is already bemg 
done under the terms of the Jomt Report, but 
that IS not enough, for two reasons The first 
IS this The pohcy of complete local self-govern- 
ment was adopted by Lord Ripon in 1883, and we. 
are now proceedmg to carry it out, after a delay of 
somethmg like thirty-five years It is not enough 
to answer the new conditions arismg out of the 
world war by fulfilhng a promise made thirty-five 
years ago, and therefore that is one reason why 
you must give somethmg more than local self- 
government But there is another reason You 
are not wntmg on a clear, clean slate You are 
wntmg, and nghtly, in contmuation of chapters 
which have been written before You are buildmg 
on foundations that already exist It is m the 
provmce that you must look for your unit, because 
it IS in the provmces that the great educational 
results of Lord Morley’s Reform Bdl have been 
achieved He made the Le^lative Coimcils repre- 
sentative to some extent of the people, with a very 
small electorate and practically no powers beyond 
powers of cnticism But it is the existence of 
those councils which has awakened the appetite 
for self-government, and have added to the 
appreciation of self-government in India, and it is 
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tlieieforc, to niy mind, absolutcl)’’ mcnt-nble that 
ive sliould proceed to devote ourselves to talcing 
the ]\Iorlc 3 '-i\Imto councils a stage farther in then 
development Theicfore it is to the provinces 
that V c go, and the pronnees are beginning to be 
the units of local patriotism in India. I do not say 
that 08 time goes on you will not substantially 
modify the size and boundaries of your provinces 
Some of them arc very artificial But when you do, 
it should be m conformity with the -wishes of the 
inhabitants of the provinces, and not by executive 
action 

If I have carried the House with me in the 
suggestion that the province is the unit in which 
wc shall start a progressive realization of respon- 
sible govermnent, what are the difficulties that we 
have to face ? They were suggested in the Joint 
lieport I ^vlll emphasize them agam. It does 
India no good purpose to attempt to avoid them, 
but they are not arguments against our purpose 
They are arguments which we must overcome 
The difficulties are these Under the S 3 ’’stem of 
education which has been given to India by 
British rulers, education has not been spread wide 
You have a very small fraction of the population 
highly educated and a ver}’^ large proportion of 
the population not educated at all You have, 
secondly, great differences of race and religion and 
great difficulties arismg out of the harsh customs 
and precepts of caste I cannot help believing that 
there is no better way of getting over these 
difficulties than by lepresentative institutions 
There is no greater stimffius to education, there is 
no better way of promoting community of action 
01 of overcoming the acerbities of caste than by 
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setting to the population a common task to do 
together, to •work out the prosperity of their 
country Many of those who -write on India assure 
us of the insuperable obstacles presented by caste 
It can only be a gradual process to get nd of these 
harshnesses and acerbities to which I refer But 
every step you take in this diiection brings you 
nearer to the day when the population -will not 
suffer as a consequence of differences of caste It 
has begun It is idle to say there is no difference 
of recent years in the conditions When you 
leabze the fact that men of aU castes find them- 
selves in the same third-class railway carnage, the 
way in which soldiers •write to md that men of 
all castes mess together, the work which is bemg 
done by the members of the higher caste in helping 
the conditions and devotmg themselves to the 
social problems afforded by the lower castes, you ^ 
wiU reabze that those problems are on the way to 
being solved The other day I came across a case 
of a co-operative society run by a committee con- 
sis tmg of Brahmms, non-Brahmms, caste Hindus, 
and Panchamas They met to discuss this move- 
ment of co-opera-tion, which has gro-wn enormously 
in India, under a tree of three levels — the Brahmi n s 
on one terrace, the non-Brahmms a little lowei 
do-wn, and the Panchamas a little lower still 
They discussed the busmess of the co-operative 
society m that way Do you imagme that that is 
gomg to endure ? Some one •will have a difference 
•with some one else in discussmg the management 
of affairs and -will talk to him There is no better 
way of promotmg democratic customs than by 
working them through democratic institutions 
Despite all these difl5.culties, I therefore say the 
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essence of the problem is to Irani the electors 
I desire to express, on behalf of the Government of 
India and Ihe India Ofiice, and I hope, of this 
llou'^e, our appreciation of the excellent work 
done b\ Loid South borough’s Committee An 
electorate has been formed , that is to say, 
proposals ha\c been made to put 5,000,000 votei-s 
on the register But you do not form an electorate 
bv that meie jiroccss You have to get them to 
\ ote and ^ on have to get them to undemtand vhat 
a \ ot c means You have t o get them to appreciate 
the results of a \oto There is only one wa}”- of 
doing that and that is to make the vote of some 
\ alue If a man is asked to vote, and then nothing 
happens as the result of it, nothing that he can see, 
nothing that he can appreciate, nothing that he 
can either regard or punish by the transference oi 
maintenance of his vote, you will never tram an 
electorate Theicforc it is a necessary step foi the 
training of an electorate that you must give it 
pover through its representative If the lesult of 
a vote is that a certain person is elected, if he 
can not only ciiticize but get things done, if he can 
do things, if he can be held responsible for the 
things he does, then the man who wants to turn 
him out will soon undei-take tl e task of training 
the electorate to a realization of the impoi-tancc of 
a vote And therefore in order to tram your 
electorate, which is the only way in which you can 
transfer the power from this House and its agents 
to the people gf India, you liave to give the 
electoiate which you create men responsible to it 
to cany out its demands 

If I have carried the House thus far, the next 
step must be that you have to choose a part of the 
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provincial functions vliich at the outset you will 
entrust to the representatives of the people 
Any one who has followed me in what I have said 
about education, about caste, and about religious 
differences, will realize that it is not ngbt to entrust 
them with everything at the same moment There 
are some things, such as the mamtenance of peace 
and order — will take the deftmtion which Lord 
Chelmsford and I suggested in the Report — ^things 
in which nustakes are irretnevable, things in 
which the electorate at the outset should not be 
able to enforce its demands, things like Land 
Revenue, which you should keep from the control 
of the representatives of the people Immediately 
you say that, if there is any one m the House who 
has gone so far with me, I do not know whether 
they realize it, but they have swallowed the awful, 
temble, much cnticized pnnciple of dyarchy 
An Hon .Member Say ‘ duabty ’ 
hir Montagu Duality I have endeavoured 
to lead them, as I was led myself, to realize that 
the only way to achieve our purpose was to 
reserve for the present and for the present only, 
certain functions of government under the control 
of the agents of this House, and to transfer other 
functions to the representatives of the people 
That IS what Mr Reethara’s Committee proposes 
to do That is what the India Office Committee, 
and that is what the Government of India and 
ourselves in discussion in India came to the con- 
clusion was mevitable — ^to separate the functions 
of government, to transfer some, to reserve others, 
and to proceed by gradually taking the functions 
that are at present reserved and transferring them 
Having decided that certain functions are to be 
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transferred and tJiat ofclicr functions are to be 
lescrv'cd, the question next to be decided is, "Wbat 
IS tlic form of niinistr}’- tliat you will set up to 
conduct them ’ Is it to be one or is it to be two ? 
I submit witli great confidence to the House that 
immediately you tr}' and preserve one mimstiy, 
always acting together and sharing responsibility 
for all acts, you obscure the lesson of responsibility 
Let us take a particular reserved function — say 
police — and a particular transferred function — say 
education You sa}’’, ‘ It is our intention that the 
people shall have their way at once in education 
It IS our intontion that, as far as police is con- 
cerned, foi the moment those vho admmistei it 
shall carry out the vishes of the Houses of Parlia 
ment as tlie trustees of the Indian people ’ If the 
man in charge of education and the man in charge 
of police are both equally members of the same 
Government, each sharing responsibility for the 
acts of the other, both equall}'- responsible for 
police and education, the one or the other may at 
any moment have to carry out a policy of which 
he does not approve The man responsible foi 
this House may have to carry out an educational 
policy of which he docs not approve The man 
lesponsible to the Indian electorate may have to 
carr)’’ out a police policy of which he does not 
approve If you separate the two functions, if 
you separate the Government into two parts, when 
a man who is responsible for education goes to his 
constituency, he says, ‘ It is quite true that I have 
carried out a certain education policy That is qmte 
light, I am answerable for that, and I am prepared 
to defend it With regard to police policy I am not 
responsible I am there only in a consultative 
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capacity, with no direct responsibility at all 
Tour only way of modifying the jpohce pohcy is 
so to show the House of Commons the excellence 
of the way in which you have used youi educa- 
tional pohcy, so that in ten years’ time they will 
transfer to you the pohce pohcy too, but at present 
my responsibility ceases with the transferred 
subject ’ By this means, it seems to me, you can 
make clear, both to the electorate and to the 
individual who exercises power on behalf of the 
electorate, the extent of his responsibihty, and in 
no other way The logical sequence to that form 
of aigument would be that you would have two 
Governments completely separate in the same 
area, with separate funds, sepaiate finances, 
separate legislatures, separate executive stafis 
I would suggest most respectfully to the House 
that that is impossible, and for this reason 
I cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this 
whole policy is its transitional nature You w:ant 
to lead on to something else at the earhest possible 
moment If you have two Houses, with two staffs, 
two pulses, the net result would be that the people 
concermng themselves with transferred subjects 
would never have anything to say on reserved 
subjects But if reserved subjects are to become 
transferred subjects one day, it is absolutely 
essential that, during the transitional period, 
although there is no direct responsibility for 
them, there should be opportumties of influence 
and consultation Therefore, although it seems 
necessary to separate the responsibility, there 
ought to be every room that you can possibly 
have for consultation and joint deliberation on 
the same policy, and for actmg together for the 
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purposes of consultation and delibeiation, as tlie 
Bill pro\ndc 8 , in one Govcininent 
Colonel Wedgwood And criticism ’ 

I\Ii Montagu And criticism This procedure 
would be absolutely indefensible if it were not for 
the fact that it was Iransiiional, and if it weic not 
for the fact that at stated periods it is proposed 
to hold a Pailiamcntary inqmrw into its woikmg, 
mth a \aew to furthci stages By that means there 
IS a certain method of jirogress By that means 
ever}^hing that liajipens will come undei rcMciv 
and the attitude adopted b}*^ each part of the 
Governmsnt to the affairs of the other part mil be 
one of the prime factors in the decision of the 
Coimmssion that reviews 
I have dealt now wutli the local governments, 
and the way in wduch the scheme is evolved 
I know It 18 a very hard thing, I know' that it is 
11101 c than diflicult to ex])lain so complicated a 
procedure, particularly for one w'ho has been 
satuiated foi tw'o years past w'lth this sort of 
argument and discussion But I have endeavoured 
as shortly as I possibly could to portiay the 
arguments once again They are portrayed in the 
memorandum wluch I have issued, and the 
Government of India’s dispatch, which have led 
up to tlus Bill I do not think the time has yet 
come foi a similar movement m the Government 
of India I think that there we must take the step 
of one stage only, namely, to make the Legislative 
Assembl)'' more representative, to give it greater 
power of mfluencmg and ciil^icizing, but not, at 
this moment, of lesponsibility , and we must make 
the Government of India itself more elastic m its 
composition, less stereotyped, by altering certain 

I 
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of the statutor)' piovisions which govern its 
executive formation We must also add to its 
power of dealing with its own work, because wf 
lelieve it of the necessity of controlling a large 
number of provincial functions In so far as the 
provincial Grovernment has got to defer to its 
legislature by statute, that is to say in transferred 
subjects, you have a government which is respon- 
sible to the electorate Therefore there is no 
necessity to control it by the Government of India 
and you get the devolution which the men who 
want to perfect administration desire Therefore 
the Government of India will not be concerned, 
generally speaking, mth transferred subjects, and 
the Secretary of State will not be concerned with 
transferred subjects Therefore, this House will 
not be concerned with transferred subjects 
Theiefore, so far as transferred subjects are 
concerned, we shall have parted with our trustee- 
ship and surrendered it to the representatives of 
the people of India There is much more to be 
done with the Government of India We have to 
release it from unnecessary adnumstrative control 
by the India Office, and for that purpose, inciden- 
tally to this Bill, I am awaiting the details of Lord 
Cl ewe’s Committee’s Report, but so far as that is 
concerned, most of its recommendations, except as 
legards the composition of the Council, -wrll be 
adnumstrative and not statutory At the same 
time, as vas mentioned in the Joint Report, there 
IS vei-} much reason to believe that the secretanat 
^3 stem wants reconsideration and overhauling 
I think it IS understaffed, and I do not think it is 
modelled for the transaction of the complicated 
business which falls to the office at tlie present 
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moment The House will he glad to learn that 
Sii Heibeit Llewellyn Smith, one of the most 
expeiienced British Cml Servants, has been good 
enough to accept my invitation, given to him on 
behalf of the Government of India, to visit India, 
to consider the secietanat arrangements in the 
Government of India, and Sir George Lloyd has 
also imuted him to consider those of Bombay 
Colonel Wedgwood Does that include the 
staffs of mimsters who deal with transferred 
subjects, or will they arrange their own staffs ? 

Ml Montagu Ultimately, of course, the 
mmisters ivill arrange then own staffs, but I want 
them at the moment to take over their depart- 
ments as going concerns This question of the 
secietanat, however, is for the Government of 
India piimaiily, and nothing else 

Before I sit down, there aie some very important 
matters with which I must deal The first is that 
of the alternative schemes which have beeu 
piesented and which have been rejected m this 
Bill There is the Congress and Moslem-League 
scheme I will not detam the House with the 
details of that It was prepared before the pro- 
nouncement of the 20th August 1917 It does 
not attempt to reahze responsible government, but 
it leaves an irremovable executive at the mercy of 
a legislatuie which can paralyse it but not direct 
it I do not believe that this House will ever agree 
to set up a constitution in India which will leave 
an executive, that is not lemovable, at the mercj’’ 
of a legislature which cannot control it Much 
more formidable is another alternative proposal, 
“which comes from the heads of the majority of the 
local governments Although I cordially agree 
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with the Government of India in rejecting this 
proposal, I hope the House will believe that I do 
not undei estimate its inmortance It is the work 
of no atm-chair critics It is the work of the most 
experienced admimstrators in India. It is tlie work 
of men who are entitled above all others to have 
their opimons carefully weighed, and, although I 
believe them to be wrong and desire to show why 
I beheve them to be wrong, and that we shall have 
to argue this in Committee, yet it is with no sense 
of disrespect to them that I challenge their con- 
clusions. It IS a powerful array The Government 
of Madras had no part or share m the elaboration 
of this alternative proposal, nor had the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but the heads of five local 
governments approved the alternative proposal 
Yet the Governor of Bengal, Lord Eonaldsha), 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Oiissa, 
Sir Edward Gait, preferred the scheme of the Bill 
and the Joint Keport That is the -position But 
although I do not want to discredit them, I want 
to suggest that really their views are accidental 
in this sense, that it must not be assumed that 
whatever the composition of those governments, 
and whoevei liad been then heads, the same 
lesults would have ensued For instance, the 
Chief Commissioner for Assam prefers the scheme 
of the majonty of local governments But the 
late Chief Commissioner of Assam, who left only a 
few months previously — ^lie came home about a yeai 
ago — ^wmuld have preferred, I know, the scheme of 
th^e Joint Eeport and tins Bill The present 
Lieutenant-Goveinoi of the United Piovinces 
prefers the alternative scheme of the local govern- * 
ments, but his predecessor would have prefericd 
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the scheme of the Joint Report A great deal 
depends upon personality 

But although these gentlemen are entitled to 
give a very weighty opmion, they are not im- 
prejudiced Where men have grown up under a 
system, they do not like to see it altered Their 
proposal is the existmg system with another 
man added to the Executive Council Nothmg 
much worse than the Moiley-Mmto scheme — 
an alleged unity of government, but no real 
iimty of government, because one-half of the 
Government is m then own words ‘ necessarily 
mfluenced by the opmions of the Legislative 
Council ’, and the other half not And there is no 
certamty of control by the legislature because on 
all subjects, if the Governor certifies it is m the 
interests of his Province, he can override it It is 
the same system with just another Indian member 
added to the Executive Council Let me put it to 
this House. After all, the Civil Servant in India 
IS not very different from the Civil Servant in this 
country Whoever heard of a political reform in 
any office m this country conung out of the Civil 
Service This House is the place foi political 
reform You will never get it carried out by the 
Civil Service As time goes on, that service must 
carry out the wishes of those who dictate the policy 
It must be first m this House, and ultimately m 
India, that that policy which the Civil Service is 
to carry out must be dictated to it 

Colonel Yatb Why did you send Sir Llewellyn 
Smith to make reforms m India ’ Is he not a 
Civil Servant ’ 

Mr Montagu I am veiy much obliged to 
my hon. and gallant friend His mtervention m 
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debate is always valuable He has given me the 
opportunity of pointing my argument I am using 
a Ci^ul Servant to advise me on administrative 
changes as to how the secretariat can cany out 
most efficiently the orders and wishes of its political 
superiors That is exactly the function of a Civil 
Seivant And this is what ultimately, when India 
IS a self-governmg country, I hope to see the posi- 
tion of the Civil Service It is qmte true that m 
what I have said about the local governments’ 
alternative plan I have included Lord Willmgdon, 
because, although he is not a Civil Servant, and 
although he has a plan of 1 is own, he would, I am 
certain, have prefencd the plan of the majonty 
of local governments to the plan of the Bill But 
then Lord Willmgdon prefers to rely upon those 
qualities which he possesses, which made him an 
astomshmg success m the Government of Bombay 
He brmgs all the qualities that ensure for him great 
popularity and all the qualities which made him 
m this House a successful Whip He says, in 
effect, under a Governor such as Lord Wilbngdon 
a more elastic arrangement would be far preferable 
to the arrangement of dyarchy of the BiU 

Under the scheme as we propose it to this 
House, if m any provmce a governor can so 
influence his advisers — and there are governors 
and governors, and lieutenant-governors and 
lieutenant-governors — if the circumstances of a 
paiticular prOvmce make it possible, there is 
nothmg m the Bill which would prevent a governoi 
trymg to discharge all the reserved functions as if 
they were transferred He can call his government 
together and say, ‘ I do not believe much m this 
dual form of government Let us see if we cannot 
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get on togetliei Unless I am diiven to it I will use 
none of the powcis given to me undei this Bill 
We vnll always consult togetlier I will do my best 
to work the scheme in defeience to the vushes of 
the legislatme on all subjects, and I vull only use 
my exceptional powcis on reserved subjects if I am 
compelled to ’ Peihaps if he is lucky he will go 
thiough his tcim of office without beiug called 
upon to use them Therefoic, undei my scheme, 
Lord Willmgdon w'ould get all he pioposes m his 
lettei But suppose there is another governor, 
wdio sa 3 's, ‘ I am not going to consult you I like 
the good old way I believe that good government, 
or what I think is good government, is far better 
than self-government, than the scheme undei the 
Bill I know what is good foi you better than you 
know' yourselves ’ Under the scheme of the Bill, 
whatever the personality of the Governor, the 
transferred subjects are guaranteed to be repre- 
sentatives of the people Under the alternative 
scheme, under the wide use of certification and of 
the local government majority, nothing is guaran- 
teed to them at all The tune, I submit, is not one 
in which you can be content that cert.ain members 
of youi alleged united government should be 
‘ necessarily mfluenced by the opinions of the 
Legislative Council ’ ^Vhat you w'ant, i£ yon aie to 
launch India upon this road, is that the Govern- 
ment on certain subjects must lespond to the 
wishes of the people In other w'ords, unless you 
have that, and more than the local governments 
suggest, then there is no progressive realization of 
responsible government 

Lastly, I come to the scheme of the Indo-Bntish 
Association This is a body which gets verj' angry 
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of bureaucrats for the consuuiption of bureaucrats, 
intended for the enthronement of bureaucracy 
‘ Let me, if I am in charge of a Provmce, be not 
controlled m any sense by my legislative councils ’ 
I have got somewhere — I ivill refer to it if I am 
challenged — their qualifymg statement ‘ that the 
powers of the provincial government aie to remam 
unimpaired ’ They are not to be interfered with 
by the Legislative Council or by the Government of 
India or by the India Office In other words, the 
Lord Sydenhams of the future can remam upon 
their throne, untrammelled by control from above 
and undismayed by criticism from below How is 
that to lead to the progressive realization of 
responsible government’ 

Bngadier-General Cboft Was he a successful 
Governor ? 

Mr Montagu I do not want to express an 
opimon on that His record is available I^am not 
concerned with the authorship It does not matter 
who IS the author I am only concerned to test 
the programme and see whether it fulfils the 
policy of the progressive lealization of responsible 
government And when I find that the association 
puts forward a policy which pretends to carry out 
the pronouncement but which more oi less mvolves 
bureaucracy, I am entitled to criticize with all the 
strength in my power What is the use of oustmg 
a British Civil Servant and replacmg him by an 
Indian Civil Servant ? The district officer is the 
very backbone of the admmistrative machme 
I venture to predict that the Indians themselves 
would be last to wish to see the complete disap- 
pearance of the district officer, but we do no good 
by establishmg an Indian bureaucracy instead of 
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an English, bureaucrat Of the two bureaucrats, 
having regard to his training, I infinitely prefei 
at the present moment the English bureaucrat 
If that is the best alternative scheme addressed 
to this House, and if we really desire to carry out 
the pledges made to India, then it is far better to 
carry the Bill as it stands than to pay any attention 
to this scheme We shall never get on with all the 
woik that we have got to do in India unless we 
have settled, as this Bill -will settle, the consti- 
tutional question and its intermmable discussion 
I say it ‘ will settle ’ What I mean is that I hope 
we shall receive from the Jomt Committee an 
agreed Bill, that all these alternative schemes will 
be considered in far more detail than is possible 
this afternoon, and that somehow or other a 
Statute will pass, as a consequence of the Second 
Reading this afternoon, which will launch India 
on the joad to complete self-government There 
IS so much other work to do in India that if we can 
once get a growing constitution for it to win for 
itself that goal which we have pronounced, we can 
turn our attention to the -spread of education — ^to 
the perfection or at least to the improvement of 
education — ^we can turn our attention^ to the 
development of her great resources and her great 
industries, we can consider the reorganization of 
her defences But before we can do anything and 
in order to make these thmgs possible it seems to 
me to be essenlial to start her on this road of self- 
government 

I implore this House to show to India to-day 
that Parliament is receptive of the case for self- 
government and only seeks an opportumty of 
completmg it by the demonstrable realization of 
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the success of its stages Tlierc is too much race 
prejudice in India at the present time It is 
beyond tins House to correct it It docs not exist 
onlv in India , it exists in Soutli Africa too But 
Parliament can help to correct it in the Constitu- 
tion If \se liold on to power in India and standfast 
to the pollc^ of subordination, race friction will 
continue and ought to continue If we surrendci 
our trusteeship to the great provinces of India ns 
spcedii} as they are ready to take it over, then 
Indians w ill ha^ e something better and more w'orth 
doing than fiercely and impotcntly to ciiticizc 
those who aic at present the agents of Parliament 
Peroral ions on Indian affairs have a tendency 
to great similarity , at least the perorations of my 
speeches on Indian atlairs always seem so. I can- 
not, however — and I say it once agam — believe 
that Parliament is going to afford any obstacle to 
the partnciship of India in the British Empire 
We have recently been so sympathetic to the 
national aspirations of Arabs, of Crecho-Slovaks, 
of Serbs, of Croats, and of Slovenes Here is a 
country' desirous of achieving nationality once 
again, I icpcat, an original member of the League 
of Nations, de^ eloped under our protecting care, 
imbued to a greater and greater degree wutli our 
political thought Let us pass this Bill and start 
it, under the aegis of the British flag, on the road 
which w'C omselves have tiavelled, despite all the 
acknow'ledged difficulties of area, of caste, of 
religion, of race and of education If you do that, 
if you pass this Bill and modify it until it becomes 
a great Statute, I can say — we can say — as I 
should like to say Avitli the authority of the House 
to the peoples of India, ‘ The future and the date 
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upon -wbicli you realize the future goal of self- 
government are with you You are bemg given 
great responsibility to-day, and the opportumties 
of consultation and influence on other matters m 
which for the present we keep responsibility You 
will find m Parliament every desire to help and to 
complete the task which this Bill attempts, if you 
devote yourselves to use with wisdom, with self- 
restraipt, with respect for mmonties, the great 
opportunities with which Parliament is entrustmg 
you ’ That is the message which it seems to me — 
I say it with all deference — ^this House should send 
to the Indian peoples to-day, when you are start- 
mg to fulfil the pronouncement of the 20th of 
August That message cannot be sent unless the 
House IS determmed to pass without delay, and 
with every desire that it should be improved before 
it 18 passed, a Statute which means the beginmng 
of self-government, responsible government, m the 
Indian Bmpue 

10 Repoi t of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Covet nment of India Bill, lINovembet , 1919 

5 Having iveighed the evidence and informa- 
"■im before them, the Committee have made a 
number of changes in the Bill Those of a more 
detailed or miscellaneous character are briefly 
discussed below imder the clauses to which they 
relate Those which are directed to the avoidance 
of the difficulties and dangers which have been 
pointed out, proceed on a simple and, in the Com- 
nuttee’s opmion, an mdefeasible theory That 
theory the Committee think it desirable to state 
at once ]\Iinisters who enjoy the confidence of a 
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ninjonty in tlvcir Legislntivc Council will be given 
the fullest opportunity of inannging that field of 
go\ eminent winch is entrusted to their care In 
their work tho> W’lll be assisted and guided by the 
Governor, w lio w ill accept their advice and promote 
their jiolicy w henever possible If he finds himself 
compelled to act against thoir advice, it will only 
be in circumstances roughly analogous to those in 
which he has to o\crridc his Executive Council 
— circumstances which will bo indicated in the 
Instrument of Instructions furnished to him on his 
appointment by IIis i\Ia]esty On the other hand, 
in and for that field of government in winch Par- 
liament continues to hold him responsible, the Pro- 
\ lucial Governor in Council wull remain equipped 
with the sure and certain power of fulfilling that 
rcsjionsibility The Comimttee will indicate in the 
course of this Report how' they visualize the rela- 
tions betw'een the two parts of the provincial 
government, but they wnsh to place in the forefront 
of the Report their opinion that they see no reason 
w'hy the relations should not be harmonious and 
mutually advantageous They regard it as of the 
highest importance that the Governor should foster 
the habit of free consultation between both halves 
of his Government, and indeed that he should 
insist upon it in all important matters of common 
interest He wnll tlius ensure that mmistors will 
contribute their knowledge of the people’s wishes 
and susceptibilities, and the members of his 
Executive Council their administrative experience, 
to the joint w'lsdom of the Government But 
while the Committee anticipate much advantage 
from amicable and, as far as possible, spontaneous 
association for purposes of deliberation, they would 
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not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure the 
separate responsibility which will rest on the two 
parts of the administration Each side of the 
government will advise and assist the other , 
neither will control or impede the other The 
responsibihty for admimstrative and legislative 
action in their own field will be fixed beyond 
possibility of doubt on ministers and on the 
majorities of the provmcial legislatures which 
support them , and they will be given adequate 
power to fulfil their charge Similarly within that 
field for which he remains accountable to Parlia- 
ment, the responsibility for action must be fixed 
on the Governor in Council, and he must possess 
unfailmg means for the discharge of his duties 
FmaUy, behind the provmcial authorities stands, 
the Government of India 
6 The change which this Bill will make m the 
pobtical structure and life of India is very im- 
portant It marks a great step m the path of self- 
government, and it is a proof of the confidence 
reposed by His Majesty’s Government m the 
loyalty, wisdom, and capacity of our Indian feUow 
subjects At the same time it pomts to the 
desirabihty of keeping Parliament m closer touch 
with Indian affaus than has recently been possible 
The Committee accordmgly propose that a Stand- 
ing Joint Committee should be appointed by both 
Houses of Parhament for that purpose It should 
have no statutory functions, but a purely advisory 
and consultative status , and among its tasks is 
one of high importance, the consideration of 
amendments to rules made imder this BiU For 
the plan on which the Bill has been drafted, and 
in the opinion of the Committee nghtly drafted. 
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mil necessitnt.c the completion of some of its mam 
provisions by a large number of rules and other 
document-s which will have to be framed before the 
machinery established by tho Bill can come into 
working order I^Iaiiy of these rules and docu- 
ments will be drafted in India for the approval 
of the Secretary of State When they come to 
lilnglnnd it may bo found convenient that the 
present Committee be reappointed to advise 
Parliament in regard to them 
7 The Committee wull now' proceed to indicate 
the nature of the changes they have made in the 
Bill, and also their suggestions for action to be 
taken under it, either m the fraimng of rules or by 
executive process hereafter 

PREAMBLE 

The Committee have enlarged the preamble so 
as to include all parts of the announcement of the 
20th August 1917 Their reason lor doing so is 
that an attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the parts of this announcement, and to 
attach a different value to each part according to 
opinion It has been said, for instance, that whereas 
tho first part is a binding pledge, the later part 
IS a more expression of opinion of no importance 
But the Committee think that it is of the utmost 
importance, from the very inauguration of these 
constitutional changes, that Parliament should 
make it quite plain that the responsibility for the 
successive stages of the development of self-govern- 
ment in India rests on itself and on itself alone, 
and that it cannot share this responsibility with, 
much less delegate it to, the newdy elected legisla- 
tures of India 
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They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and 
justice of an increasing association of Indians witli 
every branch of the administration, but they wish to 
make it perfectly clear that His Majesty’s Govern 
ment must remain free to appoint Europeans 
to those posts for which they are specially required 
and qualified 

PART I 

Clause 1 — The Committee wish to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the debt they owe 
to the work of the two Committees on Franchise 
and Functions presided over by Lord South- 
borough If they are not able to accept all the 
conclusions of these Committees, and if they 
recommend some additional provisions to those 
included in those reports, it does not mean that 
they are not very sensible of the value of the work 
done, without which, indeed, this constitutional 
change could not have been efiectod 

The lists of central, provincial, and transferred 
subjects included in the Functions Committee’s 
Report have been somewhat altered after con- 
sultation with the India Office [see Appendix F to 
the Mxnuies of Evidence ) , and as so amended they 
are accepted by tins Committee, subject to certam 
general obseivations at the end of this Report 
It must not, however, be concluded that these 
partitions of the functions of government are 
absolutely clear-cut and mutually exclusive They 
must m all cases be read with the reservations in 
the text of the Functions Committee’s Report, 
and with due regard to the necessity for special 
procedure in cases where then orbits overlap 

The Committee have given much attention to 
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Iho-'O rovonuos and bdanoo*' ‘'hould bo framed so 
n t-o in iKo the < M‘'totit o of nu h fnriion impossiblo 
riu \ luhuo (hat if the Go\<Tnor, in (he course of 
projianng eit lu r his first or am Mibsoquonf budget, 
finds that fherc is likeh to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difToreiioe of ojnnion botwoen the E\ecu- 
tno Council and his inmisfcrs on this subject, he 
should becmiiowcred at once to make an allocation 
of revenue and balanros betwoon flu* resorced and 
transff rred subjects, winch should continue for at 
least (lie whole life of the e\isting Legislative 
Couiioi! Tlio Connmffoo do not endorse the 
suggestion that certain sources of re\cmie should 
be allotalcd t^ rescrxed, and certain sources to 
transferred subjects, but the\ rccounncud that the 
(io\ernor should allocate a definite proportion of 
the re\emic, sa}, b} wn} of illustration, two-t birds 
to reserved and onc-third to transferred subjects, 
and similnrl} a jiroportion, though not nocessarilv 
the same fraction, of the balances If the Go\ ernor 
desires assistance in inalcing the allocation, he 
should be allowed at his discretion to refer the 
question to be decided to such authority as the 
(Tovernor-Gcncral shall ajipoint Further, the 
Committee are of oiunion that it should bo laid 
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down from the first that, until an agreement whicli 
both sides of the Government will equally support 
has been reached, or until an allocation has been 
made by the Governor, the total provisions of the 
different expenditure heads in the budget of the 
Province for the preceding financial year shall hold 
good 

The Committee desire that the relation of the 
two sides of the Government in this matter, as 
m all others, should bo of such mutual sympathy 
that each will be able to assist and mfluence for 
the common good the work of the other, but not 
to exercise control over it The budget should 
not be capable of being used as a means for enablmg 
mmisters or a majority of the Legislative Council to 
direct the policy of reserved subjects , but on the 
other hand the Executive Council should be helpful 
to ministers m their desire to develop the depart- 
ments entrusted to their care On the Governor 
personally will devolve the task of holding the 
balance between the legitimate needs of both sets 
of his advisers 

Clause 2 — This clause has been inserted to 
regularize the raismg of loans by local governments 
on the special security of their own provmcial 
revenues 

Clause 3 — The question has been raised as to 
the commumcations between the Governors of 
Provinces and the Secretary of State ^ The 
question as to whether such communications shall 
in future take place, and as to the procedure to be 
adopted in them, may well be left to the Secretary 
of State In the opimon of the Committee there 
IS no cause at present for disturbmg the existmg 

1 See Pari Papers Omd 123, p 12 , Cmd 207, p 45 
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position, except to the extent to winch the Secre- 
tary of State relaxes his powers of direction and 
control over local governments To that extent 
the Government of India will also withdraw from 
intervention , but India is not yet ripe for a true 
federal system, and the central government cannot 
be relegated to functions of mere inspection and 
ad^’lce The Committee trust that there will be an 
extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to 
provmcial governments of some powers and duties 
now in the hands of the Government of India , 
and they trust also that the control of that Govern- 
ment over provincial matters will be exercised with 
a ^^ew to preparing the provinces for the gradual 
transfer of power to the provincial government 
and legislature 

Clause 4 — The Committee are of opinion that 
the ministers selected by the Governor to advise 
him on the transferred subjects should be elected 
members of the Legislative Council, enjoymg its 
confidence and capable of leading it A minister 
will have the option of resigning if his advice is 
not accepted by the Governor , and the Governor 
will have the ordinary constitutional right of 
dismissing a immster whose policy ho believes to 
be either seriously at fault or out of accord with 
the views of the Legislative Council In the last 
resort the Governor can always dissolve his Legis- 
lative Council and choose new mimstcrs after a 
fresh election , but if this course is adopted the 
Committee hope that the Governor will find himself 
able to accept such views as his new immsters may 
press upon him regarding the issue which forced 
the dissolution The Committee are of opinion 
that m no province wll there be need for less than 
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two ministors, while m some provinces more mil 
be required In these circumstances they think 
that it should be recognized from the commence- 
ment that ministers may be expected to act in 
concert together They probably would do so , 
and in the opinion of the Committee it is bettor 
that they should, and therefore that the fact should 
be recognized on the face of the Bill They advise 
that the status of ministers should be similar to 
that of the members of the Executive Council, but 
that their salaries should bo fixed by the Legislative 
Council Later on in this Report it wiU be suggested 
that Indian members of the Council of India m 
London should be paid a higher scale of remunera- 
tion than those members of the Council domiciled 
m the United Kingdom The same prmciple might 
suggest to the Legislative Council that it was 
reasonable for the numstors of the provincial 
government domiciled in India to be paid on a 
lower scale of remuneration than the European 
members 

Provision has been made in this clause for the 
appomtment, at the Governor’s discretion, of non- 
official members of the Legislative Council to fill 
a role somewhat similar to that of the Parhamen- 
tary Under-Secretary in this country. 

Claitse 6 — The Committee are of opimon that 
the normal strength of an Executive Council, 
especially m the smaller provmces, need not 
exceed two members They have not, however, 
reduced the existing statutory maximum of four , 
but if m any case the Council mcludes two members 
with service quabfications, neither of whom is by 
birth an Indian, they think that it should also 
include two unofficial Indian members 
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Cl<ii(se G — The Committee desire at this point 
f 0 gi\ e a picture of the mnnner iii whicli they think 
ihnt, under tins Bill, the government of a Province 
should be worked There will be many matters of 
adminibtratn e business, as in all countries, which 
tan be disposed of dcpartmentally , but there wull 
remain a large categor} of business, of the character 
which would naturally be the subject of Cabinet 
consultation In regard to this category the 
Committee concene that the habit should be 
carefullv fostered of joint deliberation between 
the members of the Executive Council and the 
ministers, sitting under the chairmanship of the 
Governor There cannot be too much mutual 
.idMcc and consultation on such subjects, but 
the Committee attach the highest impoitance to 
the pnncijile that, when once opinions have been 
freely exchanged and the last word has been said, 
there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to 
wheie tlie responsibility for the decision lies 
Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee, after 
such consultation, and when it is clcai that the 
decision lies within the jurisdiction of one or other 
half of the Goi eminent, that decision in respect of 
a reserved subject should be recorded separately 
by the Executive Council, and in respect of a tians- 
ferred subject by the ministers, and all acts and 
proceedings of the Government should state in 
definite terms on whom the responsibility for the 
decision rests It wall not ahvays, how'cvcr, be 
clear, otheiwise than in a puicly departmental 
and technical fashion, with whom the jurisdiction 
lies in the case of questions of common interest 
In such cases it will be mevitable foi the Governor 
to occupy the position of informal arbitrator 
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cither by speech oi ^ote proposals of ministers of 
which they do not nppro\e noi should ministers 
be required to support by speech or vote proposals 
of the Executive Council of vhicli they do not 
approve , they should be free to speak and vote 
for each other’s proposals vhen tliej aic in agree- 
ment uilh them All othei o/licial members of the 
Legislative Council should be free to speak and vote 
as they choose 

Clause 7 — The Committee have altered the 
first schedule to the Bill, so as to show only the 
total strength of the Legislative Council in each 
Piovincc The\ ha\o retained the provision, now 
in sub-clause (2), that at least 70 pci cent of the 
members shall be elected, and not more than 20 
]iercent shall be ofiiciala This gcncial stipulation 
vull go\ern the distribution of the seats m each 
ProMiice , but in certain icspcets the detailed 
arrangements will lequiic furthei consideiation, 
and proposals should be called foi fiom the 
Gmernment of India in regaid to them 

Clause 0 — The Committee have considered 
carcfull} the question who is to preside over tlie 
liCgislativc Councils in the provinces They arc 
of opinion that the Governor should not preside, 
and they advise that, for a iicriod of four years, 
the President should be appointed by the Governor 
Wherever possible it would be a great advantage 
if some one could bo found for this purpose wdio 
had had parliamentary experience The Legislative 
Council should itself elect a Vice-President, and at 
the end of four years the nominated President 
would disappear, and the President and Vice- 
President would bo elected by the councils The 
Committee attribute the greatest importance to 
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tins question of the Presidency of the Logislntivc 
(Council It uill, in tlicir opinion, conduce very 
greatly to the successful working of the new coun- 
cils if they are imbued from the comincncement 
with the spirit and conventions of parliamentary 
jiroccduro ns developed m the Imperial Parliament 
The Committee will recur to this subject in 
dealing with the question of the President of the 
Legislative Assembly of India 

Clattfc 11 — The Committee think that the pro- 
vincial budget should be submitted to the vote of 
the Lcgislatuc Council, subject to the exemption 
from this process of certain charges of a special 
or recurring character wdiich have been set out in 
the Bill In cases where the Council alter the 
provision for a transferred subject, the Committee 
consider that the Governor would be justified, if 
so adMsed bv his ministers, in resubmitting the 
jirovision to the Council for a review of their 
former decision , but they do not apprehend that 
any statutory prescription to that effect is required 
^Vherc the Council have reduced a provision for 
a reserved subject w'hich the Governor considers 
essential to the proper administration of the subject 
concerned, he wull have a power of restoration 
The Comnutteo ivish it to be perfectly clear that 
this power is real and that its exercise should not 
be regarded as unusual or arbitrary , unless the 
Governor has the right to secure supply for those 
services for which ho remains responsible to 
Parliament, that responsibility cannot justly be 
fastened upon him 

AVTienever the necessity for new taxation arises, 
as arise it must, the questions mvolved should be 
threshed out by both parts of the Government m 
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coii'^ullntion together, nncl it is especially impor- 
tant that in tins matter both parts of the Govern- 
ment should, if possible, be in agreement when 
(he proposals of the Go\crnmcnt arc laid before 
the legislature 

C/oi/vSe 13 — The Committee ha\e rejected the 
jtlan of Grand Committees as drafted originally m 
the Bill 3'he} have done so because in their 
opinion the Grand Committee did not gne the 
Goienior the jioMer of securing legislation in 
a crisis in respect of those matters for which he is 
held rospoiisihle, and because m respect of ordinary 
legislation about roscri cd subjects it perpetuated 
the system of securing legislation by what is 
known as the ‘oflicial bloc’, which has been the 
cause of great friction and heartburning The 
re<;j)onsibili(y for legislation on reserved subjects 
is with the Governor in Council, and, when the 
‘ ofhcial bloc ’ has been put into operation, it has 
been put into operation by linn, and is merely an 
indirect way of assorting Ins responsibility The 
Committee tlunk it mpcli better that there should 
he no attempt to conceal the fact that the re- 
sponsibility IS wnth the Governor m Council, and 
they recommend a process by which the Governor 
should bo empowered to pass an Act in respect 
of any reserved subject, if Jic considers that the 
Act IS necessary for the proper fulfilment of his 
responsibility to Parliament He should not do so 
until he has gu^en every opportunity for the matter 
to be thoroughly discussed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and as a sensible man he should, of course, 
endeavour to carry the Legislative Council with 
him in the matter by the strength of his case But 
if he finds that cannot be so, then he should have 
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llio po\s or t,o prof cod on Ills o\\nr(‘sjjonfc.il)iIitv Acts 
])n8sed on Ins solo responsibility should bo reserved 
by the Go\ oriior-Gonei ul for Ills Majesty’s pleasure, 
and bo laid before Parliament His Majest} will 
necossarih b(> nd\isod In the See retar} of State 
foi India, and llu' responsibility for the advioo to 
bo I'umi to Ills Majesty can onl} rest A\ith tin 
Secrotan of Slate But tlu Committee siiegest 
that the Standing Committee of Parliament, whose 
appointment tlnn ha\end\ised should bo sjieciall} 
(onsulted about Acts of tins character Provision, 
however, is mad(> in the Bill for the avoidance of 
delay in case of a grn\e emergcnc} by giving 
the Governor-General jiower to assent to the 
‘Vet without reserving it, though tins, of coiir'-e, 
w'ould not prevent subsequent disallowance by His 
Majest} in Council 

Clause 15 — The Committee have tw'o observa- 
tions to make on the w’orking of this Clause On 
tho one hand, they do not think that any change 
in the boundaries of a Province should'^'be made 
w'lthoutduo consideration of the Auews of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Province On the other hand, 
they are of ojiimon that any clear request made by 
a majority of the mombors of a Legislative Council 
representing a distinctive racial or linguistic terri- 
torial unit for its constitution under this Clause, 
as a sub-province or a separate province, should be 
taken as a pi ima facie case on the strength of wdiieh 
a commission of inquiry might be appointed by 
tho Secretary of State, and that it should not be 
a bar to the appointment of such a commission of 
inquiry that the majority of the Legislative Council 
of theProvince in question is opposed to the request 
of the minority representing such a distinctive 
territorial unit 
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P\RT 11 

Clause IS — As will be explained below, the 
Coniimttcc do not a(eopt the dcMcc, in the Bill ns 
draft ofl, of car^^lng goA eminent inoasures through 
the Council of St ite without reference to the 
IvCgislatne A‘'‘^onibh, in eases where the latter 
bod> cannot be got to assent to a law winch the 
Go\ ernor-Gener d considers essential Under the 
scheme which the Committee jiroposc to substitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain 
the Council of State as an organ for gocernment 
legislation It should therefore be reconstituted 
from the commencement as a true Second Chamber 
They recommend that it should consist of sixt> 
members, of whom not more than twenty should 
be official members The Franchise Committee 
advise that the non-oflicial members should be 
elected by the same group of persons as elect the 
members of the Legislative Assembly and in the 
same constituencies This is a plan which the 
Committee could, in no circumstances, accept 
They hope and believe that a different system 
of felection for the Council of State can bo dev ised 
1)} the time the constitution embodied in this Bill 
tomes into ojieration, and they recommend that 
tlie Gov’^ernment of India be enjoined forthwith 
to malcc suggestions accordingly, to which effect 
can be giv'cn without delaying the inauguration of 
the new coii'^titution If the advnee of the Com- 
mittee that it be reappointed for the purpose of 
considering the rules to be framed under this Bill 
be a])proved, it should have an opportunity of 
considering the proposals made for the election of 
the Council of State 
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Clause 19 — For tlio Legislative Assembly the 
Committee are equally iinvilling to accept, as a 
permanent arrangement, the method of indiiect 
election proposed m the report of the Franchise 
Comimttco If by no other course it v ere possible 
to avoid delay in bringing the constitution enacted 
liy the Bill into operation, the Committee would 
acquiesce in that method for a preliminary period 
of three years But they arc not convinced that 
delay would be involved m preparing a better 
scheme of election, and they endorse the vievs 
expressed by the Government of India in paragraph 
39 of its dispatch dealing with the subject They 
accordingly advise that the Government of India 
be instructed at once to make recommendations 
to this effect at the earliest possible moment 
These recommendations ns embodied in draft 
rules would also bo subject to examination by this 
Committee if reappointed 

Clause 20 — The Committee think that the 
President of the Legislative Assembly should for 
four years be a person appomted by the Governor- 
General He should bo qualified by experience in 
the House of Commons and a knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure, precedents, and con- 
ventions He should bo the giudo and adviser of 
the Presidents of the Provincial Councils, and ho 
should bo chosen with a view to the influence 
which it 13 hoped ho would have on the whole 
history of parliamentary procedure m India He 
should be paid an adequate salary 

Clause 26 — This is a new provision for the 
submission of the Indian Budget to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly, on the understanding that 
this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably 
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representative in character and elected directly by 
suitable constituencies The Conimittee consider it 
necessary (as suggested to them by the consolidated 
fund charges in the Imperial Parliament) to exempt 
certain charges of a special or recurrmg nature, 
which have been set out m the Bill, e g the cost of 
defence, the debt charges, and certain feed salaries, 
from the process of being voted But otherwise they 
would leave the Assembly free to criticize and vote 
the estimates of expenditure of the Government 
of India ^ It IS not, however, withm the scheme 
of the Bill to introduce at the present stage any 
measure of responsible government mto the central 
admmistratjon, and a power must be reserved to 
the Governor-General in Council of treatmg as 
sanctioned any expenditure which the Assembly 
may have refused *to vote if he considers the 
expenditure to be necessary for the fulfilment of 
his responsibilities for the good government of the 
country It should be understood from the begm- 
nmg that this power of the Governor-General in 
Council IS real, and that it is meant to be used if ' 
and when necessary 

Clause 26 — For reasons which prompted their 
rejection of the process of certification by a 
. Governor to a g^and committee in a Province, 
the Committee are opposed to the proposals m 
the Bill which would have enabled the Governor- 
General to refer to the Council of State, and to 
obtam by virtue of his official majority in that 
body any legislation which the lower chamber 
1 efuse to accept, but which he regards as essential 
to the discharge of his duties The Committee 
have no hesitation m acceptmg the view that the 
1 Cf Cmd 207, pp 41-3 
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(lOvornor-Ocn'Tul in r'oiincil «:lioulr] in all circum- 
stances be fulh crnjiowered to secure legislation 
\shHli IS re<|Uirocl for tlu discharge of liis responsi- 
bilities , but the} think it is unworth} that such 
resjionsibilit} Bhould be concealed through the 
action of a Council of 8tate sjiecially devised in 
its composition to secure the necessary powers 
The} bclic\c that in such a case it would add 
strength to the CJo\ eminent of Indin to act before 
the world on its own responsibilit} In order, 
however, that Parliament ina} be full} apprised 
of the position and of the considerations which 
led to this exceptional jiroccdurc, they advise that 
all Acts jiassed in this manner should be laid 
before Parliament, who would naturall} consider 
the opinion of the Standing Committee aireadt 
icfcrrcd to 

Clause 28 — The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee IS that, the present limitation on .the 
number of the members of the Go^ crnor-General’s 
Executuc Council should be remo\cd, that three 
members of that Council should continue to be 
public servants or ex-piiblic servants Aiiio have 
bad not less tlinii ten years’ experience in the 
service of the Crow n in India , that one member of 
the Council should liaA e definite I6gal qualifications, 
but that those qualifications may be gained in 
India as a\c11 as in the United Kingdom , and that 
not less than three members of the Council should 
be Indians In this connexion it must be borne in 
mind that the members of the Council drawm 
from the ranks of the public servants wall as time 
goes on, be more and more likely to be of Indian 
rather than of European extraction 

Clause 29 — The Committee have inserted this 
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provision to allow of tlie selection of members of 
the legislature who will be able to undertake duties 
siimlar to those of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretaries in this country It should be entirely 
at the discretion of the Governor-General to say 
to which departments these officers should be 
attached, and to define the scope of their duties 

PART III 

Clause 30 — The Committee think that all 
charges of the India Office, not bemg ‘ agency ’ 
charges, should be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament 

Clause 31 — The Committee are not in favour 
of the abolition of the Comicil of India ^ They 
think that, at any rate for some time to come, it 
will be absolutely necessary that the Secretary of 
State should be advised by persons of Indian ex- 
perience, and they are convinced that, if no such 
Council existed, the Secretary of State would have 
to form an mformal one if not a formal one There- 
fore they think it much better to contmue a body 
which has all the advantages behind it of tradition 
and authority, although they would not debar the 
readjustment of its work so as to make it possible 
to introduce what is known as the portfolio system 
They think, also, that its constitution may ad 
vantageously be modified by the mtroduction of 
more Indians into it and by shortening of the 
period of the service upon it, in order to ensure 

^ This was recommended by Lord Crowe’s Committee on 
tl e Home Administration of Indian Affaii's, Majoritr 
Report (Cmd 207, pp 9-11), winch recommended an 
Advisoiy Committee instead, objections -nere raised by 
members of that Committee, see pp 32, 33, 48-62 
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a contimious flow of fresh experience from India 
and to relieve Indian members from the necessity 
of spendmg so long a period as seven years in 
England 

Clause 33 — The Committee have given most 
careful consideration to the relations of the 
Secretary of State mth the Government of India, 
and through it with the provmcial governments 
In the relations of the Secretary of State with the 
Governor-General in Council the Committee are 
not of opimon that any statutory change can be 
made, so long as the Governor- General remains 
responsible to Parliament , but m practice the 
conventions which now govern these relations may 
wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly 
with a large elected majority In the exercise of 
his responsibility to Parliament, which he cannot 
delegate to any one else, the Secretary of State 
may reasonably consider that only in exceptional 
circumstances should he be called upon to intervene 
in matters of purely Indian interest where the 
Government and the Legislature of India are in 
agreement 

This cxanunation of the general proposition 
leads inevitably to the consideration of one special 
case of non-intervention Nothing is more likely 
to endanger the good relations between India and 
Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy 
IS dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the 
trade of Great Britain That such a behef exists 
at the moment there can be no doubt That there 
ought to be no room for it m the future is equally 
clear India’s position in the Imperial Conference 
opened the door to negotiation between India and 
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the rest of the Empire, but negotiation without 
power to legislate is likely to remam mefiective 
A satisfactory solution of the question can only be 
guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Govern- 
ment of India to devise those tariff arrangements 
which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an mtegral 
portion of the British Empire It cannot be guaran- 
teed by statute without limitmg the ultimate power 
of Parliament to control the administration of India, 
and without linuting the power of veto which rests 
111 the Crown , and neither of these limitations 
finds a place in any of the Statutes in the British 
Empire It can only therefore be assured by an 
aclcnowledgement of a convention Whatever be 
the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is 
qmtc clear that she should have the same liberty 
to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa In the 
opinion of the Committee, therefore the Secretary 
of State should as far as possible avoid mterference 
on this subject when the Government of India and 
its Legislature are m agreement, and they think 
that his intervention, when it does take place, 
should be limited to safeguardmg the international 
obbgations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which Has Majesty’s 
Government is a party ^ 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of 
the Government of India with provincial govern- 
ments should, in the Committee’s judgement, be 
regulated by similar prmciples, so far as the 
reserved subjects are concerned It foUows, there- 
fore, that m purely provincial matters, which are 
‘ Of Cmd 207, pp 41, 42 
K 
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rosot\ od, \s Iierc < lie pro% mewl go\ ernment and legis- 
lature are in ngrccinenl, ilunr -view aliould ordi- 
naril) l)c allowed to pre\ail, though it is necessary 
to hear in niind the fact that home rcsor\ed sub- 
jects do cover matters in wliiUi the central gov em- 
inent is closch concerned Over transferred subjects, 
on the other hand, the control of the Governor- 
General in Council, and thus of the Secrctarv 
of Stntc, should be restricted in future within the 
narrowest possible limits, wdiich will be defined by 
rules under sub-clause 3 of Clause 1 of the Bill 
Buies under this clause will be subsidiarv' 
legislation of sii/hciont moment to justifj' their 
being brought cspeciall} to the notice of Parlia- 
ment Tlic Secretary of State might convementlv 
discuss them with the Standing Committee whose 
creation has been recommended in this Report, 
and Parliament would no doubt consider the 
opinion of this body when the rules come, as it is 
proposed that thev should do, for acceptance by 
jiositivc resolution in both Houses The same 
procedure is recommended by the Committee for 
adoption in the case of rules of special or nov’cl 
importance under other clauses of the Bill It must 
be for the Sccrctarw of State to decide which of the 
many rules that wall fall to be drafted by the 
Government of India can be sufficiently dealt 
with by the ordinary process of l}nng on the table 
of Parliament for a certain number of days In 
deciding this point, how’-cver, be may naturall} 
have recourse to the advice of the Standmg 
Committee, should it happen to be in session, and 
obtain tbeir assistance in determining which rules 
deserve to be made the subject of the more formal 
procedure by positive resolution 
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Clause 35 — This clause carries out the re- 
coiiiniendation of Lord Crete’s Committee to 
appoint a High Coimnissioiier for India, to bo paid 
out of Indian revenues, who will perform for India 
functions of agency, as distinguished from political 
functions, analogous to those now performed m 
the offices of the High Comimssioners of the 
Dominions 


PART IV 

Gleiuse 36 — The Committee do not conceal from 
themselves that the position of the public services 
in Avorking the now constitutions in the provmces 
will, in certain circumstances, be difficult They 
are of opinion that these services have deserved 
the admiration and gratitude of the whole Empire 
The^ know that some members of the services 
regard the wisdom of the proposed changes with 
grave misgiving, and that some fear that those 
changes will not tend to the welfare of the Indian 
masses They are convinced, however, that the 
services will accept the changing conditions and 
the inoAutable alteration in their own position, 
and devote themselves in all loyalty to making 
a success, so far as in them lies, of the new con- 
stitution 

In the provinces, officers serving in a reserved 
department will be controlled by the Governor m 
Council, and in a transferred department by the 
Governor acting with immsters, but in both cases 
alike the personal concurrence of the Governor 
should be regarded as essential in-the case of all 
orders of any importance prejudicially affecting 
the position or prospects of officers appomted by 
the Secretary of State 
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'I'lio Coniniitt(‘f* think that cvr-rv })rccatition 
alionh! be tiiKon tn arc nra (o thi‘ public ‘servants 
dll' (urocr m lifo lo \\hich Iho} looked forward 
wlu'n lh(‘^ were re( ruited, and they ha\c introduced 
fresh ]iro\iHions into this clause to that end If 
frution occurs, a re-adjustnient of persons and 
jilaces lua} often f-et over the difficult}, and the 
(io\ernor must alwa\s regard it as one of his most 
imjiortant duties to establish a complete under- 
Pt 'Hiding between his ministers and the officers 
through whom the} will ha\e to work But if 
there are members of the ser\ice v hose doubts as 
to the changes to be made are so deepK -rooted 
that the) feel the\ cannot usefull) endeavour to 
take jinrt m diem, then the Committee think it 
would onh bo fair to those oflicers that they should 
be olTorcd an cqunalent (arcor elsewhere, if it is in 
the power of His I\Iajest\ s Go\ernmcnt to do so, 
or, 111 the last resort, that the) should be allowed 
to retire on such pension as the Recrctarv of State 
111 Council ma) consider suitable to their period of 

SCI \ ICC 


J’ART V 

C/«usc‘ll. — The Committee arc of ojmiion that the 
Statutor) Commission should not be appointed until 
the expiration of ten )enrs, and that no changes 
of substance in the constitution, whether in the 
franchise or in the lists of reserved and transferred 
subjects or otherwise, sliould lie made in the inter- 
val The Commission will be fully empowered to 
examine the worlnngs of the constitutions in all 
their details in the provinces, and to advise whether 
the time has come for full resjionsible government 
in each province, or in the alternative whether and 
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<o \\lint c\(«nt llic powers of self-government 
alrend\ granted Hhould be c\t<;ndcd, or modified, 
or reslruted It slionld be clearly understood, 
also, that the Commission should be empowered 
to examine into the working of the Go\ eminent of 
India and to nd\isc in respect of the Go\ernmcnt 
of India no less than in respect of the proMiicial 
gn\ crnmcnts 

11 The Committee are impressed by the objcc- 
tioiih raised by man} witnesses to the manner 
in which certain classes of taxation can be laid 
ujion the penjile of India b} executive action with- 
out, in some cases, anv statutory limitation of the 
rates and, in other cases, au} adequate prescrip- 
tion b\ statute of the methods of assessment 
The\ consider that the imposition of new’ burdens 
should be gradualh brought more within the 
purview of the Legislature And in particular, 
without expressing anv judgement on the question 
whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, thc\ 
advise that the process of re\ isnig the land revenue 
ashcssmcnts ought to be brought under closer 
regulation by statute as soon as jiossible At 
present the statutor} basis for charging revenue 
on the land ^n^les in dilTcrent provinces , but in 
some at least the pitch of assessment is entirelv at 
the discretion of the executive government No 
branch of the administration is regulated with 
greater elaboration or care, but the people who 
are most affected have no voice m the shaping of 
the system, and the rules are often obscure and 
imjierfectly understood by those who pay the 
revenue The Committee arc of opinion that the 
time has come to embody in the law' the main 
principles by wduch the land revenue is determined. 
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the methods of \nlimtion, the ])itcli of asscs'>mciil, 
tho periods of nnision, tlic graduation of enhance- 
ments, and the other chief processes wJiich touch 
tlio ^\clI-helng of tho re\enue-pa}ers TJic subject 
is one \\huh probably ^^ould not bo transferred 
to ministers until the edeetorato included n satis 
factor) representation of rural interest-s, those of 
the tenant r) as ^\oll as of the landlords , and the 
system should bo establishecl on n clear statutorj 
basis before this change takes place 

12 Tho Committee hu\o not luthcrto touched 
on the subject of education in India, and it is far 
too largo for them to make any attempt to deal 
with it adcquafclv They ha\c accepted tho re- 
commendation of tho Functions Committee that, 
subject to certain reser\ations about the Univer- 
sities, the rosjionsibility for the wliolc field of 
education in each proMneo should bo transferred 
to ministers Tlioy attach mueh importance, 
however, to tho educational ad\anccmcnt of thf' 
depressed and backward classes, and they trust 
that the subject will rcccnc special attention from 
numsters They arc also impressed b) tho advan- 
tage of Boards such as ISir jMichaol Sadler has 
advised in Bengal, for tho assistance of mmisters 
in controlling the different grades of education, 

■ 1 d they trust that ministers wull see their w'ay 
from the outset to constitute such Boards in every 
pro'S’incc The Coranutteo w^ould similarly com- 
mend to mmisters the ad^^sablllty of creatmg 
local government departments in tho provinces 

13 The Committee attach tho greatest im- 
portance to the formatioh m each, provincial 
government of a strong department of Fmance 
Avhich will serve both sides of the Government alike 
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11 Willinw Adamson, House of Commons, 

0 Dcccmbci 1019 

Tiir jtoliticnl conscioH‘?nc‘^s of India has been 
awaKoning w if inn roeent years, and her people 
ha\e been pre'-'-ing for reforms All the evidence 
goes to confirm the idea that that pressure vdl 
<nntinuo until her people are able to obtain 
<ompIet-e sclf-go\ernmont That is a vor\ legi- 
tiinafe ispiration on the part of the Indian jieoplc, 
ind it embodies one of (ho principles which ha\e 
b(>en brought into groat prominence in the course 
of tile vorld eonilict from which wc arc just' 
emerging The aim of the best t^I)c of British 
stateMiicn who ha\o interested themselves in the 
go\ eminent of our great Indian Dcpcndcncv has 
been to lead lier [xioplo up by gradual stage's to 
a position in which they would bo able to everciso 
the full rights and responsibilities of citizenslup 
within the Empire, a position m which they would 
be able t^ exercise all the duties and responsibilities 
of '■(•If-govcrnment How this can best be accom- 
plished IS the problem winch faces the House and 
tin* ])eoplc of this country to-day, and I hope wo 
are going to discharge that groat responsibility m 
such a w'ay as will assLst the people of India to 
build up a strong united nation, well able to 
exercise all the clutios of self-goccrnment In 
August, 1917, the present Government, in declaring 
its policy regarding the future government of 
India, indicated that they were in complete 
sympath) wuth the progressive realization of this 
aim, and this Bill has been brought forward with 
that object in view The Labour party are prepared 
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to admit that the Bill is a definite move in the 
right direction, our principal criticism bemg that 
it does not go far enough, a^nd that we are failmg 
to take the fullest advantage of the help of the 
people of India themselves to assist us in the 
successful accomplishment of the great task we 
have in hand The Bill gives to the people of India 
a measure of control in the various Provinces, hut 
no real control in the Central Government This is 
a mistake and wdl rob us of the sympathetic co- 
operation of some of the bept elements of the popu- 
lation of India 

We also regret the very limited franchise whicli 
this Bill provides There may he practical 
difficulties m the way of the full enfranchisement 
of the people of India at this juncture, but on the 
face of it it 18 absurd that only 6,000,000 out of 
a total population of 260,000,000 have been 
enfranchised by this Bill Especially do we 
regret that .the mdustrial workers are entirely 
excluded. There rmght have been something to 
have been said for the exceptional treatment of 
the mdustrial workers of India if there had been no 
industrial problems facing her people and demand- 
ing solutions at their hands, but the mdustrial 
development of our great Indian Dependency has 
provided a considerable crop of mdustrial problems 
While we are glad to note that the mdustrial 
workers of India are begmnmgto build up a trade- 
umon movement, whereby they will be able to pro- 
tect their conditions of employment m the coming 
days, we are disappointed that m this Bill we have 
failed to provide the Indian workmg class move- 
ment with that political safety valve which has 
been provided m our own and other industrial 
coimtries We are fully aware of the great value 
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tliat political freedom lias lieen to our oivn nation 
It has given the working classes an alternative to 
direct action, and an opportunity of worlong out 
their oun destinies along constitutional lineSj 
along the lines of evolution and against revolution, 
and the worlang classes of this country have taken 
full advantage of that opportunity They have 
used that alternative to the greatest possible 
degree To such an extent is that the case that 
there is a strong prohabihty that Labour will 
assume the responsibilities of government m this 
country m the not distant future That is an 
opportunity which you are denying to the industrial 
worker of India, and you force him back upon the 
alternative to that, namely, direct action In our 
opmion that is a profound mistake, which may 
prove very costly to the Empire and to the people 
of India themselves We regret also the exclu- 
sion of the women of India from the opportumty 
of standmg on a political equality with the men 
Our experience m this country, especially withm 
the last five years, has taught us the great value 
of men and women facing the problems of national 
life together Notwithstandmg the defects, from 
our pomt of view, of this Bill, however, as a party 
we welcome the measure as a step m the right 
direction We hope it will prove a success, and 
so justify a further instalment of political power 
at no 'distant date I hope the people of India 
themselves will accept the measure m the right 
spirit as a step towards the realization of their 
ideals of self-government, and wiU do their best 
to make it a success, and so mspire the people of 
this country with the necessary confidence to 
trust them with a much larger measure of self- 
government in the very near future 
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12 Lo)d Caimicliael^ House of Loids 
12 December, 1919 

My Lords, I moved the adjournment of the 
Debate last night on behalf of Lord Harris, ^vho, 
however, is not able to be present, so I will now 
make the few remarks that I desire to offer I think 
I am entitled to say something, as it is not very 
long since I was a Governor of a Presidency in 
India Some of your Lordships who know about 
recent affairs in India probably look upon me as 
holdmg views on the subject of this Bill which may 
be considered rather advanced — probably more 
advanced than those of most members of your 
Lordships’ House , and I admit that this certainly 
IS the case, although I trust 'that your Lordships 
will believe me when I say that the views I do hold 
are views of the correctness of which I am perfectly 
convmced 

I dare say if I had not gone to India at the tune 
when I did, or if I had gone to another part of 
India, I should not hold these views I am not 
surprised that most members of this House do not 
look at these thmgs qmte as I do, because, if I had 
never been m India, or if I had gone to India before 
the passmg of the Morley-Minto reforms — and 
I think even if I had not gone to India before the 
visit of the Rmg-En^ror — I should not have 
thought as I do now lam mclmed to beheve that 
if I had stayed on m Madras, where I first went as 
Governor, and had not gone to Bengal, I might 
have looked at thmgs rather differently, and I 
probably should not have taken the view that, 
even if this Bill had gone a good deal farther than 
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it does go, it sliould not be opposed, on general 
principles at any rate That is the point of vie-w 
from which I look at the Bill, and I congratulate 
my noble friend the Under-Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Smha) on the present form in which 
the Bill IS , and, were he here I should congratulate 
my noble friend the Earl of Selborne and his 
colleagues on the form winch has been adopted as 
the result of their labours on the Jomt Committee 
I do not pretend that I look upon the Bill as 
a perfect Bdl — I certainly do not If it were any 
use I should make criticisms on some matters on 
which probably most members of this House would 
agree with me I do not love the idea of the 
dyarchy any more, I thinlc probably, than most 
members of this House, or most of those who 
have any knowledge^ of Indian administration 
But I realize that no other alternative has been 
ofiered Lookmg at it simply from the pomt of 
view of my own experience as a Governor ui 
India, I believe there are just as many good 
arguments to be used against a scheme put 
forward by certam Lieutenant-Governors as there 
are to be used against the idea of the dyarchy In 
any case, whatever is done will be somewhat m the 
nature of an experiment , in any case there will be 
difficulty, and I recognize that there wiU be danger , 
and I think in any case the point of view of a past 
' Governor like myself would be that we have to 
make the best of whatever is brought forward 
Personally I do not much mmd what the form of 
the Bill IS as long as somethmg is done, and as long 
as there is sufficient elasticity to make whatever 
18 done into something which will lead to a better 
state of afiairs in India I recogmze as fully as 
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anybody in this House that there is danger 
Ij perhaps, see some of the dangers which most 
members of this House do not see — or perhaps 
I sec them a little more clearly I recognize, and 
I think the Under-Secretary recogmzes, that a very 
large number of the people of India cannot be said 
by their best friends, if they speak honestly at 
this moment, to be very smtable for self-govern- 
ment But I believe that a great many of them 
are suitable for it, and I think that we ought not 
to wait untd everyone is smtable I know that 
many of those who are pohtically-mmded — which 
I thmk IS the expression used nowadays about 
those m India who take an mterest m pohtics 
(they are a small proportion of the people of India) 
— ^have not been hitherto, and are not at this 
moment, very much enamoured of the present 
state of affairs I would go farther and say that 
many of them do not like government by us 
Personally I do not see why they should , and 
I will say at this moment that if I were an Indian 
I should hold very advanced views — ^views which 
many of your Lordships would look upon as extreme 
— and I should think that I was fully justified in 
holding them But where I differ from many of 
my friends, especially from those who know India, 
IS that I do not believe they wiU contmue to be 
hostile to us By ‘ us ’ I mean those people of 
Great Bntam who govern India from the executive ' 
point of view at present • 

No one regrets more than I do the way in which 
Indians who are most fully informed on political 
matters dislike and distrust — I think honestly 
distrust — ^us When I first went to Madras, and 
had not the experience I afterwards got, nothmg 
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gave mo greater anxiety than the feeling that 
Indians who knew and cared most about politics 
thoroughly distrusted me I say ‘ me ’ defimtely, 
because many of them told me that they distrusted 
me , they did not distrust me m any personal 
sense, but they did not see how I could be m 
a position really to deal honestly witli them That 
caused me ti great deal of anxiety, especially as 
I know it was honest distrust on their part, which 
they were not ashamed to avow to me, though they 
were not anxious to avow it to me , in fact, they 
would not do it for a long time until they began to 
trust mo to a certam extent I do not believe that 
this distrust need go on I Icnow that there are 
some men — with longer knowledge of India than 
I have , knowledge acquired at an earlier stage 
than I acquired mine — who bebeve (you have only 
to look at the newspapers from time to time to 
learn it) that the politically-mmded Indians will 
not give up that distrust But that is not my 
experience 

Oddly enough, I got my Indian mail this mornmg 
and I have in my pocket letters from two Bengalis 
These are both young ‘men who at one tune cer- 
tainly held views winch wore not friendly to us, 
views which would have been looked upon by 
myself as dangerous, but they were honestly held 
— it was some time, I confess, before they would 
confide in me sufficiently to tell me their real ideas 
— ^but they are men with whom I had a good deal 
of conversation and with whom I have had a good 
deal of correspondence I am delighted to say 
that both their letters are about this Bill They 
are not exactly the letters Ayith which I dare say 
many of your Lordships would sympathize fully. 
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but they say, and I am sure they honestly mean it, 
that in this Bill they see a prospect of hope which 
leads them to think that, after all, they have, 
perhaps, been wrong m the attitude which they held, 
beheving honestly that it was impossible that 
British government of India could ever be such as 
they would gladly support I am not gomg to 
deal with that very much I have mentioned it 
merely because I know that some of your Lordships 
are aware that I am in sympathy — ^more, perhaps, 
than most who have been m India — ^ivith views 
which are looked upon as somewhat extreme I am 
going farther to adnut that possibly in the defini- 
tion of what views were extreme and what were 
moderate I would go farther in the direction of 
extremism than a great many of my friends would 
m saying that certam views were moderate 
We have all been younger than we now are 
Some of us have modified our views — I know 
I have — on many points , and as we grow older 
I think we learn a certam amount of sense One 
thmg which, perhaps, people in this country 
forget IS that in India those who take an mterest 
in politics are on the whole younger than the men 
who take an mterest m pohtics here It is rather 
difficult for us m this country to reahze — ^it was 
very difidcult for me to reakze it when I first went 
to India — ^how much the very yoimg count m 
matters of that sort It is only when people hegm 
to be educated — ^you may call it half-educated or 
three-quarter educated if you like — ^m Western 
ideas, that as a rule men of the upper classes (so 
to speak), or of the upper middle classes, m India 
take an mterest m pohtics Every year the 
number of men who are so educated becomes 
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Inrpor and lurqor Tlml, I think, is to our credit 
I think nin of \our Lordships \\ho have ever 
electioneered — as some of \on have done and as 
J ni\self Inne done — will remember that the 
\ounfier men did not count so much from the 
\otinK point of Mew as those wlio were rather 
older , but in Tiidia the more numerous body 
taking an interest in politics is ahvajs the youngest 
men, and, therefore, the men who have least 
eyperi'Micc Though it is not necessarily so, at 
am rate jou would still think tliey had all the 
^•nthusiusm and all the eertainty of youth It is 
in fa\our of British government that these men 
vs thev grow older and learn more will think more 
< orrectly , and I am conceited cnougli to think that 
if Indiana tliinlc more correctly they w ill think more 
as tlicir governors do 

I liu\ 0 f-aid enough upon that. I do not want to 
take up the time of the House, but there is one 
‘•mail matter at which I want to ask Lord Sinha to 
look Perhajis m this I may bo looked upon — 
I know Hint I am so looked upon by some of my 
friends — as bomewdint reactionary It is not often 
that I am looked upon ns a reactionary I do not 
quite Iciiow wdiat ‘ reactionary ’ moans, but gene- 
rally it seems to me to mean, in the opinion of 
anybody wdio uses the term, that he thmlcs rather 
dilTercntly from you I liavc no doubt many of 
yoiir Lordships read The Times new'spapor, and 
perhaps that is the quickest way of getting at the 
liomt If so, although I know somo of your Lord- 
ships to whom I hayo spoken missed it, others may 
have seen tlie letter from Professor Bernodale 
Keith, of Edinburgh Umversity Ho is a friend 
of mine, but he has not written to me about this 
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matter, and I am speaking my own opmion On 
December 1 be wrote to The Times drawmg 
attention to a pomt which may be thought a small 
point, but which he says is of the highest con- 
stitutional importance I confess that I regard it 
as of very high importance, and it may have 
escaped consideration Jlr Keith draws attention 
to the Amendment m Part II of the Schedule — 
I am not going to deal with it, because I am sure 
that Lord Sinha will know what I mean — by 
which an addition is made to a clause m the 
Government of India Act, 1915, saying that the 
Jlmisters appomted under this Act, as is the case 
with Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, the Chief 
Commissioner, and members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General or Lieutenant- 
Governor, are not to be subject to the ongmal 
jurisdiction 

There Tvas a reply in The Times on Wednesday, 
December 3, from Sir Edward Chamier, which 
gave an explanation No doubt it is the ex- 
planation which those who speak for the Govern- 
ment thought was good enough to put forward 
It may be the only explanation A further letter 
from Professor Keith appeared on Monday, 
December 8, in which be returned to the pomt 
' I am not a lawyer and do not pretend to be one 
I have been a Governor in Austraba, and a Gover- 
nor m India, and I am an ordinary, commonplace 
man here However, I do not think that this is 
a very important point I quite see that it may 
be said that the new Mlmsters should be put on the 
same footing as the Executive Council or as the 
Governors Possibly they should be I am not 
certain myself that Governors ought to be m that 
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position However, this is a question with which 
constitutional lawyers can deal Looking to the 
future — ^perhaps looking rather far ajiead — I think 
that point ought to be fully considered Perhaps 
it has been already, but the pubbc ought to know 
that it has been more fully considered than the 
public at present think it has been I do not 
lielieve that very much attention would be drawn 
to it m India, but my knowledge of India leads me 
to suppose that it is the sort of point which might 
come up some years hence The only people in 
India who consider that sort of pomt wish India 
to bo on a level with those other States which make 
up the British Empire, and I do not bebeve that 
they want their Ministers to be in a different 
position No doubt these pomts will be looked 
mto when we get mto Committee, where there 
ivill be members of your Lordships’ House who are 
learned m the law and m a far better position than 
I am to judge I hope the Government will 
consider it and be able to satisfy us on the matter, 
because if they do not satisfy us they are raising 
up diffi culty m India m the future 

I said I would not say very much about my ideas 
as to where this Bill is defective, because there 
will be criticism from other members of this House, 
with much of which I shall agree Where I differ 
from some members is that I feel more strongly 
than perhaps they do, that the greatest danger is 
to do noth mg, and that the next greatest danger 
IS to do somethmg which seems m any way 
to detract from the authority of the Viceroy and 
from what I would almost caU the veneration m 
which he is held m India That is why I wish to 
see somethmg done This Bill has been put forward 
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and nothing else, at any rate, has been more 
defimtely proposed What certainly weighs with 
me IS that it is put forward on the strength of 
recommendations made by the Viceroy and by 
the Secretary of State, from which I might differ 
and do differ, in some respects, but I think it would 
be most unfortunate for India if we go very far 
from what they have recommended That is the 
reason, more than any other, which weighs with 
me in bemg perfectly wiUmg to smk my dislike of 
some of the provisions of the Bill, about which 
I know some of your Lordships hold very strong 
views ' 

I am not gomg to press my own view that I think 
the BiU might have gone farther than it does in 
certam directions, because I can hardly expect 
your Lordships to agree with me As I said a bttle 
while ago, if I had gone to India at an earber date 
than I did, or if I had gone to a different part of 
India than that to Avhich I did go, I believe I should 
not have held the views I do hold I believe how- 
ever that those views will be generally held before 
very long in this country, though it takes a bttle 
ime for them to spread Only the younger men 
among officials think as I do, and I do not wonder 
at it , but I am not going to dwell on that I am 
not sorry, because I know tins is merely a step m 
the right direction At least, I regard it as a stop 
in the right direction, and I think aU your Lord- 
slups admit that it is There are very few members 
of your Lordships’ House interested in India who 
do not agree that a good deal has to be done 
I think we ought to bo very thankful to the 
noble Earl, Lord Selborne, and the other members 
of the Select Committee for the Report they have 
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made It IS a most important document, and I do 
not think tliat the Under-Secretary of State over- 
stated tlio case yesterday when he dwelt upon its 
importance l^or my owm part I feel extremely 
tliankful — and I think all friends of India ought 
to feel thankful— also to my noble friend Lord 
Svdcnliam lie and I do not agree on a good many 
points but there are others on w^hich w^o agree 
^cry closely Lord Sydenham has pointed out 
dangers wdiich he feels, and some of them I feel too, 
but w'e have draw n different conclusions, probably 
because he was not in Bengal m the years when 
I was there How over, we need not go mto that 
He IS not going to change his mind, and I am 
afraid I am too stupid or too obstinate to change 
mine On one or two other points probably Lord 
Sydenham wall agree w'lth me This Bill when it 
becomes an Act will undoubtedly give us a great 
deal of cause for thought I assume we are gomg 
to pass it, and m that case we are takmg a step 
Avhich w^ould have astonished us if we had knowm 
ten years ago that w^e should take it We are 
taking a step wdiich, I think, will surprise people m 
European countries At present they are thudang, 
as w^e are, of the War, but those interested m 
politics will be surprised to find that Great Bntam 
IS takmg this step 

The eyes of the w'hole world, mdeed, will be on 
India to see what is the result It lies, and must 
lie, with the people of India themselves, more than 
with anyone else, to make this Bill a success 
Lord Sinha dealt with this pomt yesterday, and it 
IS one which he was right to emphasize Perhaps 
I can speak on this pomt more effectively than 
most people, as owing to circumstances there are 
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Indians wlio fancy tliat I more than many other 
Englishmen sympathize witli their advanced 
views Those who are politically-mindcd in India, 
to whatever party and to whatever class they 
belong, are not, as a rule, very satisfied v ith their 
present position I know tliat there are differences of 
opinion , that there are extremists and moderates, 
and that hitherto, perhaps naturally, the extrenusts 
have counted for more as a force than the moderates 
There was notlimg I regretted more while I was 
111 India than the jiosition in which some of the 
moderate Indian reformers found themselves 
I knew many of them I have talked with them in 
Bengal, and I knoi\ some of them in Jladras I did 
my best to try to know what they were really 
thinking, and I know that many moderate re- 
formers, those whom the Government looked upon 
as moderate men, felt very bitterly their position 
They were never sure when, to use a common 
expression, they might bo ‘ put in the cart ’ They 
were never sure when the Government would back 
them up, and I confess that, after all, one had as 
a Governor to think more of the views put forward 
by the extremists than by the moderates 

But neither the extremists nor the moderates 
had very much power of getting anything done 
They could criticize, and of course it was the 
criticism of the extremists that was most listened 
to The moderates made suggestions to me and 
to my officers They wore not often very practical 
How could they be ? These people have no 
experience in administration "VS^en I stood for 
a constituenoy m this country I had to listen to 
people puttmg forward views which were not , 
exactly practical , and is it any wonder that 
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impracticable views should be held by men who 
never had, and thought they would never have, 
the chance of having any real responsibility ? 

I do not blame the officials of the Government 
in India They are all over-worked The worst 
thing in India is the fact that every official from 
top to bottom IS over-worked Not one, from the 
Viceroy down to the most newly-] omed officer, but 
IS expected to do far more tlian any man ought to 
be expected to do They try to do the work, but 
are very much over-worked, and when people are 
in that state they cannot liave the patience, or 
show the patience, which is expected from them 
by men who were in the position of Lord Sinha 
when I first went to Bengal — intelligent men who 
thought on political questions, who had ideas 
well worth considering, and who wished to put 
them before those who alone could give effect to 
them The officials had not the time to give to the 
consideration of these matters, and therefore 
brushed them aside, civilly I hope, though perhaps 
not always civill)’- I know this from my own 
experience You have to brush the proposal aside 
because you liave not the time to deal with it and 
explain to the man the real position I do not 
wonder that the moderate man has often felt that 
he might ]ust as weU be an extremist 

One of the best results of this Bill when it 
becomes an Act ■will be that it ■wiU give some sense 
of confidence to the moderate politically-mmded 
Indians From my knowledge of the Bengalis 
I do not thmk that the politically-mmded Bengali 
13 as bold as he might bo The pohtically-minded 
Madrasi is a much bolder man That is my 
experience I was only a short time in Madras, 
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but tbc number of Madrasis who told mo I was 
wrong and gave me good reasons why tliey thought 
I was wong — sometimes they were right — was 
much larger than the number of Bengalis who 
expressed their opinion This is probably due to 
the fact that in Madras they have for a long time 
had a senes of Governors, whereas I was the first 
Governor in Bengal I know many of your 
Lordships vull think, as I think, that a Lieutenant- 
Governor IS much more likely to have real know- 
ledge about Indian affairs than a Governor has 
I see ]ust on my right one or two of your Lordships 
whose knowledge of Indians matters is far greater 
than mine can be As to any details I bow to 
them, certainly, but I do not believe that the 
ordinary Indian would bo as willing to be convinced 
by them as he would bo by me, simply because he 
knows that they have been brought up in the 
Indian Civil Service, and ho believes that they have 
got into traditions which, unfortunately but 
undoubtedly, have aroused a certam amount of 
distrust among Indians 

I think there is an advantage in havmg a Gover- 
nor rather than a Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Governor who comes from this country — or I don’t 
care where — ^but who has not been a Civil Servant 
in India I said I do not care where he comes from 
I think — it 18 a fad of my own — ^that a Governor 
might sometimes come from another part than the 
British Isles However, there is a great advantage 
m there bemg m the provmce one man who is 
Ignorant — I do not care how ignorant — ^who even 
may be a fool, but who can ask questions, and 
whose questions must be answered — ^who has the 
right to ask questions and who, when somethmg 
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liappenR he thinks is wrong, has a right to 

inquire into it I have asked many questions 
I used to ask questions in Jladras, and also in 
Bengal, and I do not mind saying this — ^that when 
I went to Bengal, I think that sometimes some of 
my officers did not quite like my asking the ques- 
tions uhich I did ask They had an idea — a very 
natural idea — that I, as the first Governor after 
a change vliich they did not like quite as much as 
they niiglit, should have sympathized with them, 
and that I was wasting tlieir time, and that sort 
of thing , still they had to answer those questions, 
and I do not think it uas at all a bad thing that 
they had to do so, because I hope that, when I was 
in Bengal, amongst Indiaub the idea grew up that 
there was one man who was aluays to be blamed 
for amdliiilg that happened in Bengal, and that 
man was the Governor 

I liave said again and again to them ‘ Well, if it 
Cs wrong I am to blame for it Either I ought to 
' have done it otherwise, or I ought to have seen 
that the person dealm^ with it was capable of 
dealing with it ’ That is not a position m which 
any Lieutenant-Governor who has been a member 
of the Civil (Service over can be or can be expected 
to be in I say that the Indians must themselves 
make this Bill a success If the moderate men 
prevail, as I hope they will, then this step will lead 
to success and will lead to further success, but I 
thmk it will lie with us — with the Government — 
to help the moderate men It will he with the 
members of the Civil Service to a great extent to 
help them, and I believo they will do so I know 
myself that members of the Civil Service are not 
enamoured of this Bill Many of them are against 
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it, and I do not wonder at it Their idea is, and it 
IS a quite correct idea, that they have so far ‘ run 
the show’, to use a common expression, very veil 
I think they have And they do not quite see 
why wo should alter the system But I feel sure of 
this, that if we alter the system they will do their 
very best to make it a success 
I know there are some of them who tlunk that 
they will not have the power, so to speak ,that they 
have lutherto had Sly ov n v lew is that with the 
Slinisters the Civil Service will have a very great 
deal of influence — ^more influence than they have 
with any member of an Executive Council 
I believe that the Indian gentlemen who become 
Ministers will certainly vant to make a success of 
their own work They will be men of mtelligence, 
and they will know that they themselves have no 
administrative or executive expenence, and their 
first idea will be to rely on the officers who have 
I am tallong from some experience of Indian 
Executive Councillors, and my idea is that the 
Indian Executive Councillors listen to their secre- 
taries and persons who advise them m a way which 
a secretary cannot complam of I have discussed 
matters with my own executive councillors and 
I always found that my Indian executive council- 
lors when they differed from me, as they sometimes 
did, quoted to me the views of their secret-ary, or 
some other member of the Indian Civil Service, 
far more than my English executive councillors 
did I have not myself the sbghtest doubt that, 
at any rate at first, the danger will rather be that 
the Indian ministers wdl rely a little bit too much 
on individual members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and on English members of the Indian Civil Service 
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I shall say no more on that I just want to say a 
word or tw o on two other points Another person 
v.ho will be in a great difficulty is undoubtedly the 
Governor I am speaking feelingly m this I think 
the Governor under the new system will be in a 
very difficult position That has been recognized 
in Lord Sclbornc’s report, and wc will have to 
take care that good men go out as Governors 
I know that it will be said it is difficult to find 
Governors, and still more to find good ones, but 
I think the future of this Bill will he with them to 
a ver} great extent One other thing, I am very 
glad to sec that the Joint Committee have re- 
commended that the matter of Europeans in 
Bengal should, at any rate, be considered I have 
always found ns a Governor that a great deal of 
help could be given by non-official Europeans 
They do not take much interest in politics Many 
of them arc Scotsmen, and I am a Scotsman, and 
I quite sympathize with them They were 
attendmg to their own business, but I often felt 
that if only they would help me to attend to mme 
a little more than they did it would help matters 
on I hope when it comes to dealmg mth the 
rules that they will be considered very fully 

13. Government of India Act, 1919 (9 S 10 
Geo 5, c 101) 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to provide for the mcreasmg association of Indians 
in every branch of Indian administration, and for 
the gradual development of self-governing msti- 
tutions, with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the empire 
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Ajid whereas progress m giving effect to this 
policy can only be achieved by successive stages, 
and it IS expedient that substantial st^'ps in this 
direction should now be taken • 

And whereas the time and manner of each 
advance can be determined only by Parliament, 
upon Avhom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples 
-Vnd whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation re- 
ceived from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it IS found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility 
And whereas concurrently ^vlth the gradual 
development of self-govormng institutions m the 
Provinces of India it is expedient to give to those 
Provinces m provincial matters the largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India, which 
IS compatible with the due discharge by the latter 
of its own responsibilities 
Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent ]\Ia 3 esty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows 

PART I 

Local Governaients 

Classification of central and provincial subjects 

1 — (1) Provision may be made by rules under 
the Government of India Act, 1916,^ as amended 
by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 

1 5 A 0 Geo 5, c 61 
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191G ^ (wliich Act, as so amended, is in tliis Act 
referred to as ‘ tlie prmcipal Act ’) 

(rt) for tlic classification of subjects, in relation 
to the functions of government, as central 
and p^o^^nclal subjects, for the purpose 
of distinguishing tlie functions of local 
governments and local legislatures from 
the functions of the Governor-General in 
Council and the Indian legislature , 

{b) for the dc\ olution of authority in respect of 
provincial subjects to local governments, 
and for the allocation of revenues or other 
mone}s to those governments , 

(c) for the use under the authority of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council of the agency of 
loc.il governments in relation to central 
subjects, in so far as such agoucy may be 
found convenient, and for dcterminmg the 
finaneial conditions of such agency , and 
{(1) for the transfer from among the provincial 
subjects of subjects (m this Act referred 
to as ‘ transferred subjects ’) to the ad- 
ministration of the governor acting with 
ministers appointed under this Act, and 
for the allocation of revenues or moneys 
for the purpose of such administration 
(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing powers, rules made for the above-men- 
tioned purposes may — 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such 

devolution, allocation, and transfer , 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions payable 

by local governments to the Governor- 
General in Council, and making such con- 
> G & 7 Geo 6, c 37 
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tributions a first cliarge 6n allocated 
revenues or monevs , 

(m) provide for constituting a finance depart- 
ment in any province, and regulating the 
functions of that department , 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the 

authority vested m the local government 
of a provmce over members of the public 
services therem , 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts arising 

as to whether any matter does or does not 
relate to a provincial subject or a trans- 
ferred subject, and for the treatment of 
matters which affect both a transferred 
subject and a subject which is not trans- 
ferred , and 

(vi) make such consequential and supplemental 

provisions as appear necessary or expe- 
dient , 

Provided that, without prejudice to any general 
power .ot revoking or altermg rules under the 
principal Act, the rules shall not authorize the 
revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council 

(3) The powers of superintendence, direction, 
and control over local governments vested in the 
Governor-General in Council under the principal 
Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be 
exercised only for such purposes as may be specified 
m rules made under that Act, but the Governor- 
General in Council shall be the sole judge as to 
whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers 
m any particular case comes withm the parposes 
so specified 
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(1) The expressions ‘ central subjects ’ and 
‘ proMiicial subjects’ as used m this Act mean 
‘subjects so classified under the rules 

ProMiicial subject's, other than transferred sub- 
jects, are in this Act referred to as ‘ rcser\’^ed 
subjects ’ 

Borrowing powers of local governments 

2 — (1) The jirovision m subsection (1) of section 
thirt} of the principal Act, uliich gives power to 
local go\ ernments to raise money on real or personal 
estate vithin the limits of their respective govern- 
ments by vay of mortgage or otherwise', shall have 
effect as though that provision conferred a power 
on local go\ ernments to raise monev on the security 
of their allocated revenues, and to make proper 
assurances for that purpose 

(2) ProMsion may be made by rales under the 
principal Act as to the conditions under which the 
power to raise loans on the security of allocated 
n venues shall be exercised 

(3) The provision in subsection (1) of section 
thirty of the principal Act, which enables the 
Secretary of State in Council wuth the concurrence 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limit- 
ing the power to raise money, shall cease to have 
effect as regards the power to raise money on the 
security of allocated revenues 

Revised system of local government in certain 
pi ohinccs 

3 — (1) The presidencies of Port William in 
Bengal, Fort St George, and Bombav, and the 
provinces known as the United Provmces, the 
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Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
and Assam, shall each bo governed, in relation to 
reserved subjects, by a governor in council, and in 
relation to transferred subjects (save as otherwise 
provided by this Act) by the governor acting with 
mimstcrs appointed under tins Act 

The said presidencies and jirovinccs arc m this 
Act referred to as ‘ governor’s provinces ’ and the 
two hrst-named presidencies are m this Act referred 
to as .the presidencies of Bengal and Madras 

(2) The provisions of section fortv-six to fifty- 
one of the principal Act, as amended by this Act, 
shall apply to the United Promnees, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provmccs, and Assam, 
us they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Provided that the governors of the 
said provinces shall be appomted after consultation 
with the Governor-General 

AppoDiimeht of invnslers and couned secretaries 

4 — (1) The governor of a governor’s province 
may, by notification, apjiomt mmisters, not being 
members of his executive coimcil or other ofiiciaLs, 
to administer transferred subjects, and any minis- 
ters so appointed shall hold office dunng his 
pleasure 

There may be paid to any mimster so appomted 
in any province the same salary as is payable to a 
member of the executive council m that province, 
unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the prowmee 

(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer 
period than six months, unless he is or becomes an 
elected member of the local legislature 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the gover 
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nor shall be guided by the advice of his ministers, 
unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from theix 
opinion, in whicli case he may require action to be 
taken otherwise than in accordance with that 
advice Provided that rules may be made under 
the principal Act for the tomporary administration 
of a transferred subject where, m cases of emer- 
gency, owmg to a vacancy, there is no nunister 
m charge of the subject, by such authority and 
in such manner ‘US may be prescribed by the 
rules 

(4) The governor of a governor’s provmce may at 
his discretion appomt from among the non-official 
members of the local legislature council secretaries 
who shall hold office durmg his pleasure, and dis- 
charge such duties in assistmg members of the 
executive council and mmisters, as he may assign 
to them 

There shall be paid to council secretaries so 
appointed such salary as may be proinded by \ ote 
of the legislative council 

A council secretary shall cease to hold office if he 
ceases for more than six months to be a member of 
the legislative council 

• Qmhficahon of meinheis cf local Executive Councils 

5 — (1) The provision in section forty-seven of 
the principal Act, that two of the members of the 
executive coimcil of the governor of a provmce 
must have been for at least twelve years in the 
service of the Crown in India, shall have efiect as 
though ‘ one ’ were substituted for ‘ two and the 
provision m that section that the Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Forces m India, if resident 
at Calcutta, Madras, oi Bombay, shall, 3.urmg his 
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continuance tlicrc, bo a member of the governor’s 
council, shall cease to have effect 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the 
pnnr ipal Act as to the qualifications to be required 
in respect of members of the executive council of 
the governor of a jirovinco in any ease where such 
provision is not made b> section forty-seven of 
the principal Act as amended by this section 

Business; of governo) m council and governor with 
miniblers 

G — (1) All orders and other proceedings of the 
government of a governor’s province shall be 
expressed to be made bv the government of the 
province, and shall be authenticated as the 
governor may by rule direct, so, hovever, that 
provision shall bo made by rule for distiiiguishmg 
orders and other proceedings relating to transferred 
subjects from other orders and proceedings 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as afore- 
said shall not be called into question in any legal 
proceeding on the ground that they were not duly 
made by the government of the provmce 

(2) The governor may make rules and orders 
for the more convenient transaction of business , 
in his executive council and with his mmisters, 
and every order made or act done in accordance 
with those rules and orders shall be treated as 
bemg the ordc/ or the act of the government of 
the province 

\ The governor may also make rules and orders 
for regulating the relations between his executive 
council and his ministers for the purpose of the 
transaction of the business of the local government 
Provided that any rules or orders made for the 
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purposes specified in this section -which are 
repugnant to the pro-visions of any rules made 
under the prmcipal Act as amended by this Act 
• shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, hub not 
otherwise, be void 

GomposUwn of gomrnois' legislative councils 

7 — (1) There shall be a legislative council m 
every governor’s provmce, which shall consist of 
the members of the executive coimcil and of 
members nominated oi elected as pro-vided by 
this Act 

The governor shall not be a member of the 
legislative council, but shall have the right of 
addressmg the council, and may for that purpose 
require the attendance of its members 

(2) The number of members of the governors’ 
legislative councils shall be m accordance with 
the table set out in the First Schedule to this Act , 
and of the members of each coimcil not more than 
twenty per cent shall be official members, and 
at least seventy per cent shall be elected members 

Provided that — 

(а) subject to the mamtenance of the above 

proportions, rules under the prmcipal Act 
may provide for mcreasing the number of 
members of any council, as specified in 
that schedule , and 

(б) the governor may, for the purposes of any 

Bill mtroduced or proposed to be intro- 
duced m his legislative council, nommate, 
in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provmces not more than two 
persons, ha-ving special knowledge or 
experience of the subiect-matter of the 
L 


232 
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Bill, and those persons shall, in relation 
to the Bill, have for the period for -which 
they are nominated all the rights of 
members of the council, and shall be m 
addition to the numbers above referred 
to , and 

(c) members nommated to the legislative council 
” of the Central Provmcea by the governor 
as the result of elections held m the 
Assigned Districts of Berar shall be 
deemed to be elected members of the 
legislative council of the Central Provmces 

(3) The powers of a governor’s legislative council 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy 
in the council 4 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made 
by rules under the prmcipal Act as to — 

(a) the term of office of nommated members 

of governors’ legislative councils, and the 
manner of fillmg casual vacancies occur- 
ring by reason of absence of members from 
India, mability to attend to dutv, death, 

‘ acceptance of office, resignation duly 
accepted, or other-wise , and 

(b) the conditions under which and manner in 

which persons may be nominated as 
members of governors’ legislative councils , 
and 

(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution 

of constituencies, and the method of 
election for governors’ legislative councils, 
includmg the number of members to be 
elected by communal and other electorates, 
and any matters incidental or ancillary 
thereto , and 
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((?) tlie qualifications for being and for being 
nominated or elected a member of any 
such council , and 

(c) the final decision of doubts or disputes as 
to the validity of any oleetion , and 

(/) the manner in which the rules are to be 
earned into efiect 

Provided that rules as to any such matters as 
aforesaid may provide for delegating to the local 
government such power as may be specified m 
the rules of making subsidiary regulations aSectmg 
the same matters 

(6) Subject to any such rules, any person who 
is a ruler or subject of any State in India may be 
nominated as a member of a governor’s legislative 
council 

Sessions and duration of governors'" legvslahve councils 

8 — (1) Every governor’s legislative council shall 
continue for three years from its first meeting 

Provided that — 

(a) the council may be sooner dissolved by the 
governor , and 

(&) the said period may be extended by the 
governor for a period not exceedmg one 
year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the province, if in special circumstances 
(to be specified in the notification) he so 
thmk fit , and 

'(c) after the dissolution of the council the 
governor shall appomt a date not more 
than six months or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nme 
months from the date of dissolution for 
the next session of the council 
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(2) A governor may appoint such times and 
places for holdmg tbe sessions of lus legislative 
council as he thinks fit, and may also, hy notifica- 
tion or otherwise, prorogue the council 

(3) Any meeting of a governor’s legislative 
council may he adjourned hy the person presidmg 

(4) Ail questions in a governor’s legislative 
coimcil shall he deterramed hy a majority of votes 
of the memhers present other than the person 
presidmg, who shall, however, have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes 

Presidents of governors' legislative councils 

9 — (1) There shall he a president of a governor’s 
legislative council, who shall, until the expiration 
of a period of four years from the first meetmg of 
the council as constituted under this Act, he 
a person appointed by the governor, and shall 
thereafter be a member of the council elected hy 
the council and approved hy the governor 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such 
period of four years the council is m session, the 
president then in office shall oontmue m office 
until the end of the current session, and the first 
election of a president shall take place at the 
commencement of the next ensumg session 

(2) There shall he a deputy-president of a 
governor’s legislative council who shall preside at 
meetings of the council m the absence of the 
president, and who shall be a member of the 
council elected by the council and approved hy 
the governor 

(3) The appomted president of a council shall 
hold office until the date of the first election of 
a president by the council under this section, hut 
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he may resign office by ^^^ltlng under his hand 
addressed to the governor, or may be removed 
from office l)y order of the governor, and any 
\acancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed president shall 
be filled b\ a similar appointment for the remainder 
of such term 

(1) An elected jiresidont and a deputy-president 
shall cease to hold office on ceasing to be members 
of the council Thc)’- may resign office by writmg 
under their hands addressed to the governor, and 
may be remo\cd from office by a vote of the 
council mtli thc concurrence of the governor 

(6) Thc president and thc deputy-president 
shall receive such salaries as may be determined, 
m thc case of an ajipointcd president, by the 
governor, and in thc case of an elected president 
or deputy-president, b} Act of the local legislature 

Powers of local Icgislatxires 

10 — (1) The local legislature of any provmce 
has power, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
to make lavs for the peace and good government 
of the territories for the time bemg constitutmg 
that province 

(2) Thc local legislature of any provmce may, 
subject to thc pronsions of the subsection next 
following, repeal or alter as to that provmce any 
law made cither before or after the commence- 
ment of this Act by any authority m British India 
other than that local legislature 

(3) The local legislature of any province may 
not, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, make or take mto consideration any law — 

(o) imposmg or authorizing the imposition of 
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nn) new ta\ iinlnus the ta\ ih a tax 
Kchcthiled ns exempted from this proMsion 
)n rules made under the principal Act , or 
(/>) fifToctinp the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties, or an} other tax or duty 
for the time being in force and imposed 
b) the authority of the fio\ enior-Gcneral 
m Council for the general purposes of the 
go\ornmont of India, pro\ided that the 
imposition or alteration of a tax scheduled 
ns aforesaid shall not bo deemed to affect 
am Ruth tax or dut} , or 

(c) affecting the dis<iplme or maintenance of 

any jiart of lli'. Mn]cst}’s naval, military, 
or air forces , or 

(d) affecting tlio relations of the government with 

forei^ princes or states , or 
(r) regulating any central subject , or 
(/) regulating any pro\incinl subject wbich has 
been declared by rules under the principal 
Act to be, cither in whole or m part, 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legisla- 
ture, in respect of any matter to which 
such declaration applies ; or 
(p) affecting any power expressly reserved to the 
Go% ernor-General in Council hy any law 
for the time being in force , or 
(/i) altering or repealing the provisions of any 
law which, ha\nng been made before the 
commencement of this Act bv any 
authority in British India other than that 
local legislature, is declared hy rules under 
the principal Act to be a law w Inch cannot 
be repealed or altered by the local legisla- 
ture without previous sanction , or 
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(j) alt-onng or n^pcnlinfi njn ))roMsioii of nn 
\ct of tlu' Imlian IvopmlnDiro mntlo after 
the mnunent oinont of tins Act, which h) 
the proMsioiis of that A( t ninv not lie 
ropciloil or altered hy the local legidnture 
without j)re\ loiis f-nnction 

ProMclftl that nn Act or a proMsion of nn Act 
made In a loenl legislature, anti subsequently 
as«f>nte(l to b\ tlu‘ Cio\ernor-Genernl in pursuance 
of this Act, shall not be dceinod iinalid b^ reason 
onl\ of Its requiring the pre\ ions sanction of the 
Go\ ernor-General under this Act 

(1) The local legislature of an} ])ro\ince has not 
jiowtr to nialcc an} law nflccting am Act of 
Parliament 

7it/?nir,T<; pnnohtrt j« goicnwis h'(/i<!lnluc 

rouvcih 

n — (1) Subsections (I) and (3) of sottion eighty 
of the principal Act (which relate to the classes of 
business which nun be transacted at meetings of 
local legislatne councils) shall cense to apply to 
a go%enior’s legislatne council, but the business 
-md procedure in any such council shall be regulated 
in accordance with the pro\isions of this section 

(2) The estimated animal cyjicnditurc and 
ro\cnuo of the proMnee hliall bo laid m the form 
of a statement before the council in each year, 
and the jirojiosnls of the local go\crnment for the 
appropriation of provincial revcmics and other 
moneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote 
of the council in the form of demands for grants 
The council may assent, or refuse its assent, to 
a demand, or may reduce the amount therein 
referred to cither by a reduction of the whole 
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grant or by tbc omission or reduction of any of 
the items of expenditure of whicli the grant is 
composed 
Provided that — 

(а) the local government shall haNo poi\er, in 

relation to any vsuch demand, to act as 
if it liad been assented to, notwithstanding 
the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred 
to, if the demand relates to a rosened 
subject, and the governor certifies that 
the expenditure provided for by the 
demand is essential to the discharge of 
Ins responsibility for the subject , and 

(б) the go\crnor shall have pow'cr in cases of 

emergency to authorize such expenditure 
ns may be in his opinion necessary for 
the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carrjmg on of any department , 
and 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any such 
revenues or other nione}s for an} purpose 
shall be made except on the recommenda- 
tion of the governor, communicated to the 
council 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing subsection shall 
require jiroposals to be submitted to the council 
ff lating to the following heads of expenditure 

(i) contributions na} able b} the local govern- 

ment to the Govcrnor-Genf'rnl ui Council , 
and 

(ii) int< rest and sinking fund charges on loan« , 

and 

(ill) f •^jKiuliture of wfiieh the amount r pn - 
scribi'd b} or under an} lav , and 
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(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 

by or witb the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council , 
and 

(v) salaries of judges of the high court of the 

province and of the advocate-general 
If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision of 
the governor shall be final 

(4) Where any Bill has been mtroduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment to 
a Bill IS moved or proposed to be moved, the 
governor may certify that the Bill or any clause 
of it or the amendment affects the safety or 
tranquillity of his provmce or any part of it or 
of another province, and may direct that no pro- 
ceedings or no further proceedmgs shall be taken 
by the council m relation to the Bill, clause or 
amendment, and efiect shall be given to any such 
direction 

(6) Provision may be made by rules under the 
prmcipal Act for the purpose of carrymg mto efiect 
the loregomg provisions of this section and for 
regulatmg the course of busmess m the council, 
and as to the persons to preside over meetmgs 
thereof in the absence of the president and deputy- 
president, and the preservation of order at 
meetings , and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a 
quorum, and for profiibitmg or regulatmg the 
asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any 
subject specified in the rules 

(6) Standmg orders may be made providmg for 
the conduct of busmess and the procedure to be 

L 3 
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followed m the council, m so far as these matters 
are not provided for' by rules made under the 
principal Act The first standing orders shall be 
made by the governor m council, but may, subject 
to the assent of the governor, be altered by the 
local legislatures iVny standing order made as 
aforesaid winch is repugnant to the provisions of 
any rules made under the principal Act, shall, to 
the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, 
be void 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the council, there shall be freedom of 
speech in the governors’ legislative councils No 
person shall be liable to any proceedings m am 
court by reason of his speech or vote in any such 
council, or by reason of anything contamed in 
any official report of the proceedmgs of any such 
council 


Jieturn and reservation of Bills 

12 — (1) MHicrc a Bill has been passed by a local 
legislative council, the governor, lieutenant- 
governor or chief commissioner may, instead of 
declaring tha^ he assents to or withholds his 
assent from the Bill, return the Bill to the council 
for reconsideration, either in whole or in part, 
together with any amendments which he mav 
recommend, or, lu cases prescribed by rules imder 
the principal Act may, and if the rules so require 
shall, reserve the Bill for the consideration of the 
Governor-General 

(2) VrTiere a BiU is reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General, the foUowmg provisions 
shall apply — 

(a) The governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
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commissioner mny, at an}’’ time within six 
months from the date of the reservation 
of tlic Bill, with the consent of the 
Governor-General, return the Bill for 
further consideration by the council mth 
a recommendation that the council shall 
consider amendments thereto 
{b) After any Bill so returned has been further 
considered by the council, together with 
any recommendations made by the 
governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, 
if rc-aflirmed vuth or without amendment, 
may be again presented to the governor, 
lieutenant-govoriior, or chief commissioner 
(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General shall, if assented to by 
the Governor General within a period of 
siv months from the date of such reserva- 
tion, become law on due publication of 
such assent, in the same way as a Bill 
assented to by the governor, lieutenant- 
governor or chief commissioner, but, if 
not assented to by the Governor-General 
within such period of six months, shall 
lapse and be of no effect unless before the 
expiration of that period either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the governor, 

lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner, 
for further consideration by the council , or 

(ii) in the case of the council not bemg in session, 

a notification has been published of an 
mtention so to return the Bill at the com- 
mencement of the next session 
(3) The Governor-General may (except where the 
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Bill 1ms been reserved for his consideration), 
instead of assenting to or withholding his assent 
from any Act ])asscd by a local legislature, declare 
that he rcserv’cs the Act for the signiBcation of 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, and in such case 
the Act shall not Imve validity until His Majesty 
in Council has signified his assent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General 

Provision for case of failine io pass legislation in 
governors’ Icgislaliie councils 

13 — (1) Where a governor’s legislative council 
has refused leave to introduce, or has failed to pass 
in a form recommended b} the governor, any Bill 
relating to a reserved subject, the governor may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for 
the discharge of his responsibility for the subject, 
and thereupon the Bill shall, notvuthstanding that 
the council have not consented thereto, be deemed 
to have passed, and shall, on signature by the 
governor, become an Act of the local legislature 
in the form of the Bill as originally introduced or 
proposed to be introduced in the council or (as the 
case may be) in the form recommended to the 
ouncil by the governor 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made 
by the governor, and the governor shall forthwith 
send < an authentic copy thereof to the Governor- 
Gnneral, who shall reserve the Act for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the 
signification of such assent by His Majesty an 
Council, and the notification thereof by the 
Governor-General, the Act shall have the same 
force and effect as an Act passed by the local 
legislature and duly assented to 
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Provided t.lmt, vlicre in tlie opinion of the 
Govcrnor-Gcnernl a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, he may, instead of 
rescrMiig siicli Act, signify his assent thereto, 
and tlicreujion the Act sliall liavc such force and 
effect as aforesaid, subject however to disallowance 
by His l\Iajest} in Council 

(3) An Act made under this section shall, as 
soon as practicable after being made, bo laid 
before each House of Parliament, and an Act 
uhich lb required to be jircsentcd for His Majesty’s 
assent sliail not bo so presented until copies 
thereof have been laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than eight days on which 
that House has sat 

Vacation of scats in heal Icqislativc councils 

l‘l An official shall not be qualified for election 
as a member of a local legislative council, and, if 
any non-oflicial member of a local legislative 
council, whether elected or noimiiatcd, accepts 
any office in the service of the Crown m India, his 
seat on the council shall become vacant 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision 
a minister shall not be deemed to bo an official 
and a person shall not bo deemed to accept office 
on appointment as a minister 

GonsMulion of new provinces, d,c , and ^irovmon 
as to taclivard tracts 

ID — (1) The Governor-General in Council may, 
after obtaining an expression of opmion from the 
local government and the local legislature afiocted, 
by notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new governor’s province. 
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or place part of a governor’s province under the 
administration of a deputy-governor to be ap- 
pomted by the Governor-General, and may m 
any such case apply, with such modifications > as 
appear necessary or desirablb, all or any of the 
provisions of the principal Act or this Act relating 
10 governors’ provinces, or provmces imder 
a lieutenant-governor or chief- commissioner, to 
any such new province or part of a provmce 

(2) The Governor- General m Council may declare 
any territory m British India to be a ‘ backward 
tract and may, by notification, with such 
sanction as aforesaid, direct that the 'prmcipal 
Act and this Act shall apply to that territory 
subject to such exceptions and modifications as 
may be prescribed m the notification Where the 
Governor-General in Council has, by notification, 
directed as aforesaid, he may, by the same or 
subsequent notification, direct that any Act of 
the Indian Legislature shall not apply to the 
territory in question or any part thereof, or shall 
apply to the territory or any part thereof subject to 
such exceptions or modifications as the Governor- 
General thinks fit, or may authorize the governor 
in council to give similar directions as respects 
any Act of the local legislature 

Saving 

16 — (1) The validity of any order made or 
action taken after the commencement of this Act 
by the Governor-General m Council or by a local 
government which would have been withm the 
powers of the Governor-General m Council or of 
such l 9 cal government if this Act had not been 
passed, shall not be open to question m any legal 
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{ 2 ) Kotliinp in ihi'- \(1 or in in} rule nindc 
tln'rotindfr bb.ill be <on‘-trucd ii'^ dnniin''liinj: in 
iun ro*']'!*! 1 the jmwer^ ol tlic Indnin Icgi'^lnturc 
a*- hud down in ''(•(tion ^ixt \-fnc of the principnl 
V( t and the ' ilidit} of nn\ \cl of the Indian 
!egi>-hinre or an\ local Icgi^lnlurc shall not bo 
open to question in nn\ h'gnl proceedings on the 
ground that the \( t atTect-' n proMiioial subject 
or ft (.entral subject as the case ma} bo, and the 
\abdlt^ of an} \ot made Iin tlio go^crno^ of n 
province shall not be so ojien to question on the 
eround that U does not relate to a reserved subject 
{]) 'J he validitv of an\ order made or action 
taken bv a governor in touncil, or b} a governor 
acting with Ills ministers, sbnll not be ojion to 
cpicstion in anv legal jiroccedings on the ground 
that Midi order or action relates or docs not relate 
to ft transferred subject, or relates to n transferred 
^ubJect/ of winch the muiisler is not m charge 


]’AltT 11 

GovnnNMKNT or In’div 
Indtan legishfwc 

17 Subject to the provisions of thus Act, the 
Indian legislature shall consist of the Gov'crnor- 
Gcneral and two chambers, nninelv, the Council 
of State and the Legislative iVssembly 
Except as othorwusc provided by or under this 
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Act, a Bill almll not bo deemed to have been passed 
bj the Indian legislature unless it has been agreed 
to liy botli chambers, either i\itliout amendment 
or A\itli vSiicli amendments only ns may be agreed 
to by both chambers. 

Council of Stale 

J8 — (1) The Council of State shall consist of 
not more tlian si\ty members nominated or elected 
in accordance \Mtli rules made under the principal 
Act, of \\liom not more than twenty shall be 
official members 

(2) The Goiernor-Goneral shall have power to 
appoint, from among tho members of the Council 
of State, a president and other persons to preside 
in sucli circumstances as ho may direct 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right 
of addressing the Council of State, and may for 
that purpose require the attendance of its members 

Legislative Assembly 

19 — (1) The Legislative Assembly shall consist 
of mcmlicrs nominated or elected m accordance 
with rules made under the principal Act 

(2) The total number of members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly shall be one hundred and forty 
The number of non-olectcd members shall be 
forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members 
The number of elected members shall be one 
hundred 

Provided that rules made under the prmcipal 
Act may provide for increasing the nmnber of 
members of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which 
the classes of members bear one to another, so, 
however, that at least five-sevenths of the members 
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of the Legi<?latue Assembly shall be elected 
members, nud at least onc-third of the other 
members shall be non-official members 
(3) The Governor-General shall have the right 
of addressing the Legislative Assembly, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of its 
members 


President of Legishtive Assemhly 

20 — (!) There shall be a president of the 
Legislative Assembl)', who shall, until the expira- 
tion of four years from the first meeting thereof, 
be a person appointed by the Governor-General, 
and shall thereafter bo a member of the Assembly 
elected by the Assembly and approved by the 
Governor-General 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period 
of four years the Assembly is m session, the 
president then in office shall contmue m office until 
the end of the current session, and the first 
election of a president shall take place at the 
commencement of the ensumg session 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of the 
Legislative Assembly, who shall preside at meetmgs 
of the Assembly m the absence of the president, 
and who shall be a member of the Assembly 
elected by the Assembly and approved by the 
Governor- General 

(3) The appomted president shall hold office 
until the date of the election of a president under 
this section, but he may resign his office by writmg 
under his hand addressed to the Governor-General, 
or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor-General, and any vacancy occurrmg 
before the expuation of his term of office shall be 
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filled fiy similar appomtment for the remamder 
of such, .term , 

(4) An elected president, and a deputy -president 
shall cease to hold ofl3.ce if they cease to be members 
of the Assembly Th ey may resign oflSce by writing 
under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
General, and may be removed from ofl3ce by a vote 
of the Assembly with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General 

(6) A president and deputy-president shall 
receive such salaries as may be determmed, m 
the case of an appointed president by the Governor- 
General, and m the case of an elected president 
and a deputy-president by Act of the Indian 
legislature 

DuraUon and sesstons of Legislative Assembly and 
Council of State 

21 — (1) Every Council of State shall contmue for 
five years, and every Legislative Assembly for 
three years, from its first meetmg 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be 
sooner dissolved by the Governor-General , 
and 

{h) any such, period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if m special circum- 
stances he so thinks fit , and . 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 

, Governor- General shall appomt a date not 
more than six months, or, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, not 
more than nme months after the date 
of dissolution for the next session of that 
chamber , , 
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(2) The Go\ <'rnor-Goncrfll nin} appoint such 
limes and places for holding the sessions of eitlicr 
chamber of lh<* Indian legislature ns lie thinks fit, 
and ma^ nho from time to time, b\ notification or 
otherwise ]»rorogue smh sessions 

(3) Vnv meeting of either thamber of the Indian 
legislature ma} be adjourned by the person 
presKling 

(1) All questions in either chamber shall be 
determined b\ a mn]o^t^ of %otcs of members 
present otlur than the jiresiding member, ^\ho 
shall, ho\\e\er, have ind excrci'^e a casting vote 
in the c.i-'C of an equality of ^otes 

(0) Tlic powers of cither chamber of the Indian 
legislature mn\ be exercised notwithstanding any 
\ncnncy in the chamber 

Mcinhcr'^hj) of hath chambers 

22 — (1) An official shall not be qualified for 
election ns a member of either chamber of the 
Indian legislature, and, if an-\ non-official member 
of either chamber accepts office in the service 
of the Crowm in India, his scat in that chamber 
shall become vacant 

(2) If an elected member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature becomes a member of the 
other chamber, his scat in such first-mentioned 
chamber shall thereupon become vacant 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both 
chambers of the Indian legislature, he shall, before 
he takes his seat in either chamber, signify in 
w'riting the chamber of which he desires to bo 
a member, and thereupon his seat in the other 
chamber shall become vacant 

(4) Every member of the Governor-Gonorars 
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Executive Council shall be nominated as a member 
of one chamber of the Indian legislature, and shall 
have the right of attending in 'and addressmg the 
other chatuber, but shall not be a member of both 
chambers 

1 

Supplemefitary ptovu^ons as ‘to compositvm of 
Legislative Assembly and Gounod of State 

23- — (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
provision may be made by rules under the prmcipal 
Act aS to — 

(a) the term of office of nominated members of 

the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurrmg by reason of absence 
of members from India, mabihty to attend 
to duty, death, acceptance of office, or 
resignation duly accepted, or otherwise , 

' and 

(b) the conditions' under which and the manner 
' in which persons may be nommated 'as 

members of the .Council of State or the 
' Legislative Assembly , and 

(d) the qualification of electors, the constitution 
> of constituencies, and the method of 

election for the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly (mcludmg the 
number of members to be elected by 
communal and other electorates) and any 
matters incidental or ancillary thereto , 
and ' 

(d) the qualifications for bemg or for bemg 
nommated or elected as members of the 

Council of State or the Legislative 

Assembly , and 
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(c) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to 
the validity of an election , and 

(f) the manner in ivhich the rules are to bo 
carried into efiect 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who 
IS a ruler or subject of any state in India may be 
nominated as a member of the Council of State 
or the Legislative Assembly 

Business jiroceedings m Indian legislatuie 

24: — (1) Subsections (1) and (3) of section sixty- 
seven of the principal Act (which relate to the 
classes of business which may be transacted by 
the Indian legislative council) shall cease to have 
efiect 

(2) Pro^U8lon may be made by rules under the 
principal Act for regulating the course of busmess 
and the preservation of order in the chambers of 
the Indian legislature, and as to the persons to 
preside at the meetmgs of the legislative assembly 
in the absence of the president and the deputy- 
president , and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a 
quorum, and for prohibiting or regulatmg the 
askmg of questions on, and the discussion of, any 
subject specified in the rules 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed' by one 
chamber is not, within six months after the passage 
of the Bill by that chamber, passed by the other 
chamber either without amendments or with such 
amendments as may be aOTeed to by the two 
chambers, 'the Governor-General may in his 
discretion refer the matter for decision to a jomt 
sitting of both chambers Provided that staudmg 
orders made under this section may provide for 
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meetings ,of members of both chambers appomted 
for tbe purpose, in order to discuss any difEerence 
of opimon which has arisen between the two 
chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section srxty-eight of 
the jormcipal Act, the Governor-General may, 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the BiU for 
reconsideration by either chamber 

(6) Rules made for the purpose of this section 
may contam such general and supplemental 
provisions as appear necessary for the purpose of 
giving full effect to this section 

(6) Standmg orders may be made providmg 
for the conduct of busmess'and the procedure to 
be followed m either chamber of the Indian 
legislature m so far as these matters are not 
provided for by rules made under the prmcipal 
Act The first standmg orders shall be made by 
the Governor-General m Council, but may, with 
the consent of the Governor-General, be altered 
by the chamber to which they relate 

Any standmg order made as aforesaid which is 
repugnant to the provisions of any rules made 
under the prmcipal Act shall, to the extent of 
that repilgnancy but not otherwise, be void 

(7) Subject to the rules and standmg orders 
affectmg the chamber, there shall be freedom of 
speech m both chambers of the Indian legislature 
No person shall be hable to any proceCdmgs m 
any court by reason of his speech or vote m either 
chamber, or by reason of anythmg contamed m 
any ofidcial report of the proceedings of either 
chamber 
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Indian budget 

25. — (1) The estimated aimual expenditixre and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council shall 
be laid in the form of a statement before both 
chambers of the Indian legislature m each year 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be made 
except on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
relating to the following heads of expenditure shall 
not be submitted to the vote of the legislative 
assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by 
either chamber at the time when the annual 
statement is under consideration, unless the 
Governor-General otherwise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans , 

and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is pre- 

scribed by or under any law , and 

(m) salaries and pensions of persons appomted 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council , 
and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and judicial 

commissioners , and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 

Governor-General in Council as — 

(а) ecclesiastical , 

(б) political , 

(c) defence 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of revenue or moneys does or does not 
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relate to the above heads, the decision of the 
Governor-General on the question shall be final 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
relating to heads, of expenditure not specified in 
the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of 
the legislative assembly in the form of demands 
for grants 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent or 
refuse its assent to any demand or may reduce the 
amount referred to in any demand by a reduction 
of the whole grant 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares that 
he IS satisfied that any demand which has been 
refused by the legislative assembly is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibilities, act as if it 
had been assented to, notwithstandmg the with- 
holding of such assent, or the reduction of the 
amount therem referred to, by the legislative 
assembly 

(8) Notwithstandmg anything m this section, the 
Governor- Goner al shall have power, m cases of 
emergency, to authonze such expenditure as may, 
in his opmion, be necessary for the safety or 
tranquiUity of British India or any part thereof 


Provision for case of failure to pass legislation 

26 — (1) Where either chamber of the Indian 
legislature refuses leave to mtroduce, or fails to 
pass in a form recommended by the Governor- 
General, any Bill, the Governor- General may 
certify that the passage of the Bfil is essential 
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for tlio safety, tranquillity or interests of British 
India or any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(fl) If the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bdl shah, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of 
the Indian legislature m the form of the 
Bill as originally mtroduced or proposed 
to be introduced in the Indian legislature, 
or ,(a8 the case may be) in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General , 
and 

(b) If the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall bo laid before the other 
chamber, and, if consented to by that 
chamber in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General, shall become an Act as 
aforesaid on the signification of the 
Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to, shall, on signature by the 
Governor-General, become an Act as 
aforesaid 

(2) Every such Act shah be expressed to be 
made by the Governor-General, and shall, as soon 
as practicable after being made, be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall 
not be presented for His Majesty’s assent untd 
copies thereof have been laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than eight days on which 
that House has sat , and upon the signification of 
such assent by Bbs Majesty in Council, and the 
notification thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
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Act passed by the Indian legislatuxe and duly 
assented to 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor-General 
may direct that any such Act shall come mto 
operation forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall 
have such force and cfiect as aforesaid, subject, 
however, to disallowance by His Majesty in Council 

Supplemental provisions as to poims of In&ian 
legislature 

27 — (1) In addition to the measures referred to 
in subsection (2) of section sixty-seven of the 
principal Act, as requiring the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General, it shall not be lawful 
without such previous sanction to mtroduce at 
any meeting of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any measure — 

(a) regulatmg any provincial subject, or any 
part of a provincial subject, which has 
not been declared by 'rules under the 
prmcipal Act to be subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature , or 
(&) repealing or amending any Act of a local 
legislature , or 

(c) repealmg or amendmg any Act or ordmance 
made by the Governor-General 
(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any BiU has been introduced, or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment to 
a Bill IS moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any 
clause of it, or the amendment, afiects the safety 
or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof, 
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and may direct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall bo taken by the chamber 
in relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and 
effect shall be given to such direction 

Comjyositwn of Governoi-GenoaVs executive council 

28 — (1) The provision in section thirty-six of 
the principal Act, imposing a limit on the number 
of members of the Governor-Gonerars executive 
council, shall cease to have effect 

(2) The provision in section thirty-six of the 
prmcipal Act as to the qualification of members 
of the council shall have effect as though the 
words ‘ at the time of their appomtment ’ were 
omitted, and as though after the word ‘ Scotland ’ 
there wore inserted the words ‘ or a pleader of 
the High Court ’ and as though ‘ ten years ’ were 
substituted for ‘ five years ’ 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the 
prmcipal Act as to the qualifications to bo required 
in respect of members of the Governor-Generars 
executive council, in any case where such provision 
is not made by section thirty-six of the principal 
Act as amended by this section 

(4) Subsection (2) of section thirty-seven of the 
principal Act (which provides that when and so 
long as the Governor-General’s executive council 
assembles m a province havmg a governor the 
governor shall be an extraordinary member of the 
council) shall cease to have effect 

Appointment of council secretai les 

29 — (1) The Governor-General may at his dis- 
cretion appomt, from among the members of the 
legislative assembly, council secretaries, who shall 
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liold office during lus pleasure and discliarge sucli 
duties in assisting the members of his executive 
council as he may assign to them 

(2) There shall be paid to council secretaries so 
appomted such salary as may be provided by the 
Indian legislature 

(3) A council secretary shall cease to hold office 
if he ceases for more than six months to be a 
member of the legislative assembly 

PART ni V 

Secretary of State in Council 

Payment of salary of Secretary of State, dc , out of 
moneys ‘provided by Parliament 

30. The salary of the Secretary of State, the 
salaries of his xmder-secretanes, and any other 
expenses of his department may, notwithstandmg 
anythmg in the prmcipal Act, instead of bemg 
paid out of the revenues of India, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parbament, and the salary of 
the Secretary of State shall be so paid. 

Council of India 

31 The followmg amendments shall be made 
m section three of the prmcipal Act m relation 
to the composition of the Council of India, the 
qualification, term of office, and remuneration of 
its members — 

(1) The provisions of subsection (1) shall have 
efiect as though ‘ eight ’ and ‘ twelve ’ 
were substituted for ‘ ten ’ and ‘ fourteen ’ 
respectively, as the minimum and maxi- 
mum number of members, provided that 
the council, as constituted at the time of 
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tlic passing of this Act, shall not he 
nficcted b}’ this provision, but no fresh 
appointment or re-appointment thereto 
shall be made in excess of the maximum 
prescribed b}’- this pronsion 

(2) The pro\n8ions of subsection (3) shall have 

effect as if ‘ one-half ’ were substituted for 
' nine ’ and ‘ India ’ were substituted for 
‘ British India ’ 

(3) In subsection (4) ‘ five years ’ shall be sub- 

stituted for ‘ seven years ’ as the term of 
office of members of the council, provided 
that the tenure of office of any person who 
IS a member of the council at the time of 
the passing of this Act shall not be affected 
by this provision 

(4) The provisions of subsection (8) shall cease 

to have effect and in lieu thereof the 
following provisions shall be mserted 

‘ There shall bo paid to each member 
of the Council of India the annual 
salary of twelve hundred pounds , 
provided that any member of the 
council who was at the time of his 
appointment domiciled m India shall 
receive, m addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allow- , 
anco of SIX hundred pounds 

‘ Such salaries and allowances may be 
paid out of the revenues of India or out 
of moneys provided by Parliament ’ 

(5) Notivithstandmg an 3 dhmg in any Act or 

rules, where any person in the service of 
the Crown m India is appomted a member 
of the council before completion of the 
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period of such service required to entitle 
him to a pension or annuity, his service 
as such member shall, for the purpose of 
any pension or annuity which would be 
payable to him on completion of such 
period, bo reckoned as service under the 
Crown in India whilst resident in India 

Fiirthcr prommom as io Council of India 

32 — (1) The provision m section six of the 
prmcipal Act which prescribes the quorum for 
meetmgs of the Council of India shall cease to 
have effect, and the Secretary of State shall 
provide for a quorum by directions to be issued 
in this behalf 

(2) The provision m section eight of the prmcipal 
Act relating to meetmgs of the Council of India 
shall have effect as though ‘ month ’ were sub- 
stituted for ‘ week ’ 

(3) Section ten of the principal Act shall have 
■effect as though the words ‘ aU busmess of the 

council or committees thereof is to be transacted ’ 
were omitted, and the words ‘ the busmess of the 
■* Secretary of State m Council or the Council of 
‘ India shall be transacted, and any order made or 
‘ act done in accordance with such direction shall, 

, . ‘ subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in 
‘ Council ’ were mscrted in lieu thereof 

Relaxation of control of Secretary of State 

33 The Secretary of State m Coimcil may, 
jnotwithstandmg anything in the prmcipal Act, 
by rule regulate and restrict the exercise of the 
powers of supermtendence, direction, and control, 
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vested in the Secretary of State and the Seeretary 
of State in Council, by the principal Act, or 
otlierwnse, m such manner as may appear necessary 
or expedient in order to give cfiect to the purposes 
of this Act 

Before any rules are made under this section 
relating to subjects otlicr than transferred subjects, 
the rules proposed to be made shall be laid m 
draft before both Houses of Parliament, and such 
rules shall not be made unless both Houses by 
resolution approve the draft either without 
modification or addition, or with modifications 
or additions to v Inch both Houses agree, but upon 
such approval being given the Secretary of State 
in Council may make such rules in the form in 
which they have been apjiroved, and such rules 
on being so made shall bo of full force and efiect 

Ain rules relating to transferred subjects made 
under this section shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament as soon as may be after they are 
made, and, if an Address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament withm the 
next thirty days on which that House has sat after 
the rules are laid before it praying that the rules 
or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in 
Council may annul the rules or any of them, and 
those rules shall thenceforth be void, but without 
prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done thereunder 

Co) respondence between Seoelary of State and India 

34 So much of section five of the principal 
Act as relates to orders and commumcations 
sent to India from the United Kmgdom and to 
orders made in the United Kingdom, and sections 
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eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen of the 
principal Act, shall cease to have eScct, and the 
procedure for the sending of orders and communica- 
tions to India and in general for correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General m Council or any local government shall 
bo such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council 

' High Commissioner for h^ia 
36 His Majesty may by Order in Council make 
provision for the appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner for India in the United Kingdom, and for 
the pay, pension, powers, duties, and conditions 
of employment of the High Commissioner and of 
his assistants , and the Order may further provide 
for delegating to the High Commissioner any of 
the powers previously exercised by the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of State m Council, 
whether under the principal Act or otherwise, m 
relation to malang contracts, and may prescribe 
the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General m Council or any local 
government 

PART IV 

The Civil Seevioes in India 
The ciml services in India 

36 — (1) Subject to the provisions of the prmcipal 
Act and of rules made thereunder, every person 
m the civil service of the Crown in India holds 
office durmg His Majesty’s pleasure, and may be 
employed in any manner required by a proper 
authority within the scope of his duty, but no 
person in that service may be dismissed by any 
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authority subordinato to that by which he was 
appointed, and the Secretary of State in Council 
may (except so far as ho may provide by rules to 
the contrary) reinstate any person m that service 
who has been dismissed 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council thinks himself wronged by 
an order of an official superior in a governor’s 
provmce, and on due application made to that 
superior does not receive the redress to which he 
may consider himself entitled, he may, without 
prejudice to any other right of redress, complam 
to the governor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the governor is hereby directed to 
examme such complamt and require such action 
to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be 
just and equitable 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make 
rules for regulatmg the classification of the civil 
services in India, the methods of their recruitment, 
then: conditions of service, pay and allowances’ 
and disciplme and conduct Such rules may, to 
such extent and in respect of such matters as may 
• be prescribed, delegate the power of making rules 
to the Covernor-General in Council or to local 
governments, or authorize the Indian legislature 
or local legislatures to make laws regulatmg the 
pubhc services 

Provided that every person appomted before 
the commencement of this Act by the Secretary 
of State m Council to the civil service of the 
Crown m India shall retam all his existmg or 
accnung rights, or shall receive such compensation 
for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of 
State in Council may consider just and eqmtable 
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(3) The right to pensions and the scale and condi- 
tions of pensions of all persons in the civil service 
of the Crown in India appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council shall be regulated m accordance 
\vith the rules in force at the tune of the passing 
of this Act Any such rules may be varied or 
added to by the Secretary of State m Council and 
shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any 
such vanation or addition shall not adversely 
affect the pension of any member of the service 
appomted before the date thereof 

Nothmg m this section or m any rule thereunder 
shall prejudice the rights to which any person 
may, or may have, become entitled under the 
provisions in relation to pensions contamed in 
the East India Annmty Eimds Act, 1874 ^ 

(4) For the removal of doubts, it is hereby 
declared that all rules or other provisions m 
operation at the time of the passmg of this Act, 
whether made by the Secretary of State in Coimcil 
or by any other authority, relatmg to the civil 
service of the Crown in India, were duly made m 
accordance with the powers m that behalf, and ' 
are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions 
may be revoked, varied, or added to by rules or 
laws made under this section 

Aj)j)oiniments to the Indian Civil Service 

37 — (1) Notwithstanding anjdhmg m section 
mnety-seven of the prmcipal Act, the Secretary 
of State may make appomtments to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons domiciled m India, m 
accordance with such rules as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of State m Council with the 
' ^ 37 & 38 Vict c. 12 
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concurrence of tlie majority of votes at a meeting 
of tlie Council of India 

Any rules made under tins section shall not have 
force until they have been laid for thirty days 
before both Houses of Parliament 

(2) The Indian Civil Scr\uce (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act, 1915 ^ (which confers power during 
the war and for a period of two years thereafter 
to make appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
without examination), shall have effect as though 
‘ three years ’ were substituted for ‘ two years ’ 

Public service coinimssion 

38 — (1) There shall be established in India 
a public service commission, consisting of not 
more than five members, of whom one shall be 
chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State m 
Council Each member shall hold office for five 
years, and may be re-appointcd No member shall 
be removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State m Council 
The qualifications for appointment, and the pay 
and pension (if any) attaching to the office of 
chairman and member, shall be prescribed by 
rules made by the Secretary of State in Council 

(2) The public service commission shall discharge, 
in regard to recruitment and control of the public 
services in India, such functions as may be assigned 
thereto by rules made by the Secretary of State 
in Council 

Financial control 

39 — (1) An auditor-general m India shall be 
appomted by the Secretary of State m Council, 

* 6 & 6 Geo 6, c 87 
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and shall hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure 
The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, 
make provision for his pay, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment, or for the discharge 
of his duties m the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duty 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary 
of State m Council, no office may be added to 
or withdrawn from the pubhc service, and the 
emoluments of no post may be varied, except after 
consultation with such finance authority as may 
be designated m the rules, bemg an authority of 
the provmce or of the Government of India, 
accordmg as the post is or is not imder the control 
of a local government 

Rules under PaH IV 

40 Rules made under this Part of this Act 
shall not be made except with the concurrence 
of tie majority of votes at a meetmg of the 
Council of India 


PART V 

Statutory Commission 

41 — (1) At the expiration of ten years after the 
passmg of this Act the Secretary of State, with the 
concurrence of both Houses of Parhament, shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the names 
of persons to act as a commission for the purposes 
of this section 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, 
if approved by His Majesty, shall be a commission 
for the purpose of mqmring mto the workmg of 
the system of government, the growth of education, 
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and tlic development of representative institutions 
in British India, and matters connected tliereivitli, 
and the commission shall report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the 
question whether tlie establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not 
desirable 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and 
report on any other matter afiectmg British India 
and the pro\Tinces, which may be referred to the 
commission by His Majesty 


PART VI 
General 

31 o(hfi cation of s 124 of jnvicipal Act 

42 Notwithstanding anything m section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the principal Act, 
if any member of the Governor-Gcncrars Executive 
CJouncil or any member of any local government 
was at the tune of his appointment concerned or 
engaged in any trade or business, he may, durmg 
the term of his office, ivith the sanction in writmg 
of the Governor-General, or, in the case of mimsters, 
of the governor of the province, and in any case 
subject to such general conditions and restrictions 
as the Governor-General in Council may prescribe, 
retain his concern or interest in that trade or 
busmess, but shall not, during that term, take 
part in the direction or management of that trade 
or business. 
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Signification of Royal Assent 

43 Any assent or disallowance by His filajesty, 

winch tinder the pnncipal Act is req^uired to be 
signified through the Secretary of State in Council, 
shall, as from the passing of this Act, be signified 
by His Majesty in Council ' 

Poiver to male rules 

44 — (1) Where any matter is required to be 
prescribed or regulated by rules under the prmcipal 
Act and no special provision is made as to the 
authority by whom the rules are to be made, the 
rules shall be made by the Governor-General m 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State m Council, and shall not be subject to repeal 
or alteration by the Indian legislature or by any 
local legislature 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the 
prmcipal Act may be so framed as to make 
different provision for different provinces 

(3) Any rules to which subsection (1) of this 
section appbes shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parhament as soon as may be after they are 
made, and, if an Address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament withm 
the next thirty days on which that House has sat 
after the rules are laid before it praymg that the 
rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty 
m Council may annul the rules or any of them, and 
those rules shall thenceforth be void, but without 
prejudice to the vabdity of anythmg previously 
done thereunder 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct 
that any rules to which this section appbes shall 
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be laid m draft before both Houses of Parliament, 
and m such case tbe rules shall not be made unless 
both Houses by resolution approve the draft 
either without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses 
agree, but, upon such approval bemg given, the 
r^es may be made m the form m which they have 
been approved, and such rules on bemg so made 
shall be of full force and effect, and shall not require 
to be further laid before Parhament. 


14 Proclamation by the King-Emperor, 

23 December, 1919 

Geobge the Fifth, by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland, 
and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Kang, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India 
To My Viceroy and Governor-General, to the 
Prmces of the Indian States, and to all My 
subjects m India, of whatsoever race or creed, 
Greetmg 

1 Another epoch has been reached to-day m the 
annals of India I have given My Royal Assent 
to an Act which will take its place among the great 
historic measures passed by the Parhament of this 
Realm for the better government of India and the 
greater contentment of her people. The Acts of 
1773 and 1784 were designed to establish a regular 
system of administration and justice under the 
Honourable East India Company The Act of 
1833 opened the door for Indians to pubhc office 
and employment The Act of 1868 transferred 
the admimstration from the Company to the 
Crown, and laid the foundations of the public life 
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testified iny symjiathv for her people and My 
desire for Iheir wellbeing 

3 M illie those are the sentiinonts of affection 
and devotion b} winch I and My predecessors 
ha\o been animated, the Parliament and the people 
of this Realm and M} ofiicora m India have been 
equally realous for the moral advancement of 
India M'e ha^o endeavoured to gi\c to her 
people the man} blo'^sings which Providence has 
bestowed upon ourselves But there is one gift 
winch } ct remains, and without winch the progress 
of a couiilr} cannot bo consummated — the right 
of her jicople to direct her aifaira and safeguard 
her interests The defence of India against 
foreign aggression is a dut\ of common imperial 
interest and pride The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden winch India may legitimately 
aspire to take upon her own shoulders The burden 
IS too lieav} to be borne in full until tune and 
cxiiericnce lla^c brought the necessary strength, 
but opportunity will now bo gi\cn for cxjienonce 
to grow and for resjionsibility to increase with the 
cajiacity for its fullilment 

4 I lia\ e w atched w itli understanding and s} m- 
])ath} the grow'ing desire of Indian people for 
repi cscntatis c institutions Starting from small 
beginnings, this ambition has steadily strengthened 
its hold u])on the intelligence of the country It has 
pursued its course along constitutional channels 
Avith sinccrit> and courage It has survived the 
discredit which at times and in places lawless men 
sought to cast upon it by acts of violence com- 
mitted under the guise of jiatnotism It has 
been stirred to more vigorous life by the ideals 
for which the British Commonw'calth fought in 
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the Great War, and it claims support in the part 
which India has taken in our common struggles, 
anxieties and victories 

In truth, the desire after political responsibility 
has its source at the root of the British connexion 
with India It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and 
history which that connexion has opened to the 
Indian people Without it the work of the Bntish 
in India would have been incomplete It was 
therefore with a wise judgement that the begin- 
nings of representative institutions were laid many 
years ago Their scope has been extended stage 
by stage until there now lies before us a defimte 
step on the road to responsible government 

6. With the same sympathy and with redoubled 
interest I shall watcli the progress along this road 
The path will not be easy, and m the march 
towards the goal there will be need of perse- 
verance and of mutual forbearance between all 
sections and races of My people in India I am 
confident that those high quabtics will be forth- 
coming I rely on the new popular assembbes to 
mterpret wisely the wishes of those whom they 
represent, and not to forget the interests of the 
masses who cannot yet be admitted to the fran- 
chise I rely on the leaders of the p&ople, the 
Ministers of the future, to face responsibility and 
endure misrepresentation , to sacrifice much for the 
common mterest of the State, remembermg that 
true patriotism transcends party ^and communal 
boundaries , and while retaming the confidence 
of the legislatures to co-operate with My officers 
for the common good m sinking unessential 
differences and m mamtaimng the essential 
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establishmont of a Chamber of Prmces I trust 
that its counsels may be frmtful of lastmg good to 
the Princes and States themselyes, may advance 
the mterests which are common to their territories 
and to British India, and may be to the advantage 
of the Empire as a whole I take the occa,sion agam 
to assure the Princes of India of My determmation 
ever to mamtam unimpaired their privileges, 
rights and dignities 

8 It IS My intention to send My dear son, 
the Prmce of Wales, to India next winter to inaugu- 
rate on My behalf the new Chamber of Princes and 
the new constitution m British India May he 
find mutual goodwill and confidence prevaihng 
among those on whom will rest the future service 
of the couiltry, so that success may crown their 
labours and progressive enlightenment attend their 
administration And with all My people I pray to 
Almighty God that by Efis wisdom and under Bts 
gmdance India may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment, and may grow to the fullness of 
pobtical freedom Geokge, R I 

15 The K%7ig - Emperoi^ s Message to the 
Ruleis of the Indian States on the In- 
auguration of the Chamber of Princes, 
February 1921 

George the Fifth, by the Grace of God of the 
United Ehngdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British Dommions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India 
To My Viceroy and Governor-General, and to 
the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States 
Greeting 
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to wliorQ the prudent counsels and considered 
advice of the Chamber cannot fail to be of the 
greatest assistance The problems of the future 
must be faced m a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual trust 

It IS m this spirit that I summon the Prmces of 
India to a larger share m My Councils I do so m 
full rebance upon their devotion to My Throne 
and Person, proved as it has been both in long 
years of peace and m the terrible ordeal of the 
Great War, and m the confident anticipation that 
by this means the bonds of mutual understanding 
will be strengthened and the growmg identity of 
mterest between the Indian States and the rest 
of My Empire will be fostered and developed 

3 In My former Proclamation I repeated the 
assurance, given on many occasions by My Royal 
predecessors and Myself, of My determmation 
ever to mamtain unimpaired the privileges, rights, 
and digmties of the Prmces of In^a The Prmces 
may rest assured that this pledge remains mviolate 
and inviolable I now authorize My Viceroy to 
publish the terms of the Constitution of the new 
Chamber 

My Viceroy will take its counsel freely m matters 
relatmg to the territories of the Indian States 
generally, and m matters that affect those terri- 
tories jomtly with British India, or with the rest 
of My Empire It will have no concern with the 
mternal affairs of mdividual States or their Rulers 
or with the relations of Individual States to My 
Government, while the existmg rights of the 
States and there freedom of action will be m no way 
prejudiced or impaired It is My earnest hope 
that the Princes of India will take regular part in 
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tlie deliberations of the Chamber , but attendance 
mil be a matter of choice, not of constramt 
There will be no obligation upon any member to 
record his opmion, by vote or otherwise, upon any 
question that may come under discussion , and 
it IS further ]\Iy desire that, at the discretion of 
My Viceroy, an opportumty shall bo given to any 
Prmce who has not taken a part m the deliberations 
of the Chamber to record his nows on any question 
that the Chamber has had under its consideration 
4 I pray that the blessing of Divme Providence 
may rest upon the labours of the Chamber , that 
its debberations may be inspired by true wisdom 
and moderation , and that it may seek and find 
its best reward in promotmg the general weal and 
in increasing the strength and unity of the mighty 
Empire over which I have been called upon to rule 

16 E R E the Diihe of Connaught'’ s Addi ess 
to the Indian Assembly on its Inaiiguia- 
tion, 0 Febrnaiy 1921 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen of the Indian 
Legislature, r 

I am the bearer of a message from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor It is this 
As you know, it had been the mtention of His 
Majesty to send the Prince of Wales, the heir to the 
throne, mth His greetmgs and His authority to 
open the chambers of the new Indian Legislature 
Events did not permit of his coming, and I received 
His Majesty’s commands to perform these functions 
on His behalf In me the Kmg selected the eldest 
member of the Royal house, and the only survivmg 
son of Queen Victoria, whose love and care for 
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India will ever live in its people’s memory. I have 
myself a deep affection for India, having served 
it for years and made many friends among its 
Prmces and leaders It is thus with no common 
pleasure that I am here, to receive you on this 
memorable occasion 

Throughout the centuries Delhi has witnessed 
the pomp and ceremony of many historic assem- 
blages Two at least of these are remembered by 
most of you Twenty years ago I took part m that 
briUiant concourse which celebrated the accession 
of my late brother, King Edward the Seventh 
Nme years later, amid circumstances of un- 
forgettable splendour, King George the Fifth and 
his Queen received m person the homage of the 
Prmces and people of India Our ceremony to-day 
may lack the colour and romance of the gathenngs 
I have mentioned though it does not yield to them 
m the smcenty of its loyalty But it strikes a new 
and a different note , it marks the awakemng of 
a great nation to the power of its nationhood 

In the annals of the world there is not, so far as I 
know, an exact parallel for the constitutional 
change which this function imtiates , there is 
certainly no parallel for the method of that change 
Political freedom has often been won by revolu- 
tion, by tumult, by civil war, as the price of peace 
and pubhc safety How rarely has it been the free 
gift of one people to another, m response to a 
growmg wish for greater liberty, and to growmg 
evidence of fitness for its enjoyment Such, how- 
ever, IS the position of India to-day , and I con- 
gratulate most warmly those of you, old m the 
service of your motherland, who have striven, 
through good report and ill, for the first mstal- 
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mout of that gift, and to prove India worthy of it 
I trust that you, and those vho take up your 
mantles after 30U vnll move faithfully and stead- 
fnsth' along the road which is opened to-day 

When India became a Dependency of the British 
Crovn she passed under British guardianship, 
which has laboured vith glorious results to protect 
India from the consequences of her OAvn history 
at home, and from the complications of inter- 
national pressure abroad Autocratic, however, 
as was the Government then inaugurated, it was 
based on jirinciples laid down bv Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria in that proclamation of 1858, of 
which the kevnote is contained in the following 
passage ‘ In their prospcritj w ill be our strength , 
in thoir contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward ’ And, though there 
have been occasions on which the tranquillity of 
this great country has been endangered by dis- 
turbances and disorders, which have necessitated 
the use of niilitarv force, speaking on belialf of 
His Jlajesty and with the assent of His Government, 
I repudiate in the most emphatic manner the idea 
that the administration of India has been, or ever 
can bo, based on principles of force or terrorism 
All governments are liable to be confronted with 
situations wdiich can be dealt w ith onlj’’ by measures 
outside the ordinar}’’ law^ , but the employment of 
such measures is subject to clear and definite limita- 
tions , and His Majesty’s Government have always 
insisted, and wnll ahvays insist, on the observance 
of these limitations as jealously in the case of 
India as in that of England herself 
As His Excellency the Viceroy has observed, the 
principle of autocracy has been abandoned Its 
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retention would have been incompatible with that 
contentment which had been declared by Her late 
hlajesty Queen Victoria to be the aim of British 
rule, and would have been inconsistent with the 
legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
people, and the stage of pohtical development 
which they have attamed. Henceforward, m an 
ever-mcreasmg degree, India will have to bear her 
own burdens They are not bght The times 
which have seen the conception and birth of the 
new constitution are full of trouble The war 
which ended two years ago has done more than 
alter the boundaries of nations The confusion 
which it brought m its tram will abate m time , 
but the world has not passed unchanged through 
the fire New aspirations have awakened, new 
problems been created, and old ones mvested vuth 
a stmging urgency 

India has escaped the worst ravages of the war 
and its sequels, and is thus m some respects better 
fitted than many other countries to confront the 
future Her matenal resources are unimpaired, 
her financial system is sound, and her mdustries 
are ready for rapid expansion But she cannot 
hope to escape altogether the consequences of the 
World-Wide struggle The countries of the earth 
are linked together as never before A contagious 
ferment of scepticism and unrest is seethmg every- 
where m the imnds of men, and its workings are 
plainly visible m India She has other problems 
pecubarly her own Inexperience m pohtical 
methods will be irksome at times The electorates 
will have to be taught their powers and respon- 
sibihties And difficulties which are neghgible 
m smaller and homogeneous coimtries will arise 
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in handling questions of religion and race and 
custom 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, such are 
the labours which await you They wdl have to 
be carried on under the eyes of a watchmg world, 
interested but not uncritical, of the sister nations 
who welcome you into their partnership m the 
British Empire, of that wider Council of Nations 
which look to India as the future guide of 
the unknown forces of Asia Your mdividual 
responsibility is great You may perhaps be 
apprehensive that the arena for practical issues 
of immediate moment will be rather the provincial 
councils than the central legislature You may 
feel that the mmisters m the provinces will be m 
closer touch with popular causes and have larger 
opportunities of public service But this is true 
only m a very limited sense 

It IS the clear intention of the Act of 1919 that 
the pohcy and decisions of the Government of 
India should be influenced to an extent mcompar- 
ably greater than they have been m the past by the 
views of the Indian Legislature > and the Govern- 
ment will give the fullest jpossible effect, consistent 
with their own responsibflities to Parliament, to 
this prmciple of the new constitution From now 
onwards your influence will extend to every 
sphere of the central government It wfll be felt 
m every part of its admmistration You are 
concerned, not with one provmce but with all 
British India, and statesmanship could not ask 
for a nobler fleld of exercise Upon the manner in 
which your influence is exerted, upon the wisdom 
and foresight displayed m your deliberations, upon 
the spirit m which you approach your great task, 
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will depend the progress of India towards the 
goal of complete self-government 

To ensuie, so far as political machinery can 
ensure, that the legislature is fitly equipped for 
those lofty duties, two chambers have been con- 
stituted In the Coimcil of State it has been the 
intention of Parliament to create a true Senate, a 
bodv of ‘ elder statesmen ’ endowed with niature 
knowledge, experience of the world, and the con- 
sequent sobriety of judgement Its functions will 
be to exercise a revising but not an ovemdmg 
influence for caution and pioderation, and to 
review and adjust the acts of the larger chamber 
To the Assembly it will fall to voice more directly 
the needs of the people Soldier and trader, 
owners of land and dwellers m cities, Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh, and Christian, all classes and 
commumties will have m it their share of repre- 
sentation Each class and each community can 
brmg its own contribution, its own special know- 
ledge, to the common debberations 

^d may I say m passmg that help wiU bo 
expected from the repi;esentatives of the British 
non-official commumty They have done great 
service to the trade and mdustry of India m the 
past , wiU they now, with their special experience 
of representative institutions m their own land, 
lend their powerful aid m buildmg up India’s 
pobtical life and practice ? 

In a legislature thus composed it is both mevit- 
able and right that strong differences of opimon 
and aims should mamfest themselves Struggle is 
a condition of progress m the political as m the 
natural world Politics is m fact the process of 
the clash of wills, sympathies, and mterests,' 
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striving for adjustment in tlie sphere of legislation 
and government But it is the great virtue of 
representative institutions that they tend to 
replace the blmd encounter of conflictmg mterests 
by reasoned discussion, compiomise, toleration, 
and the mutual respect of honourable opponents 
The extent to winch a body of law-makers shows 
itself capable of controlling passion and prejudice 
IS the measure of its capacity for endurmg success 

For those reflections I make no apology They 
must already have been present to your minds , 
but they constitute the strongest plea for what all 
friends of India most desire to see — a greater unity 
of purpose among her varymg commumties In 
aU your deliberations let there be a conscious 
striving for umty m essentials, that uiuty which 
has been lackmg m India m the past, but may 
yet become, if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest 
strength 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, hitherto 
I have spoken of your duties Let me close with 
a word on your privileges On you, who Iiave been 
elected the first members of the two chambers, 
a signal honour has fallen Your names wdl go 
down to history as those whom India chose to 
lead the van of her march towards constitutional 
liberty I pray that success wiU attend you, and 
tbat the result of your labours will be worthy of 
the trust that India has reposed m vou 

Your Excellencv, you are approaching the end of 
your Viceroyalty In almost every country of the 
world the years just passed have been critical and 
anxious, m India no less, and I know weU the vast 
and weU-nigh overwhelramg anxieties Avhich you 
have been called upon to face 
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I Knou well tho lu^li hodh^ of duty wlurli }J^g 
ulwa\fl f)rom[)tod io«, Ih' mnplo purpose* nJiub 
1ms possi'^scrl vou, tho nr-vcr-fnilmg courngc which 
hns suHlninrd jou 

I'^roin I ho first inoinont lou liold ono fipeoml 
ohjorU ill \ir>w. You dotormmed, God wdling, to 
lend India to a dofinito ntnge in her constitutional 
ndvanccniont. 'J’lirotigh all distractions and 
diflioulfu's you hold to that dotormiimtion, and 
to-due, when \our thoughts arc turning to the 
llomoland, and fs> the hour when ^ou^ mantle will 
puss to o( her shoulders, when ) ou think regretfully, 
ns all men must in suth an hour, of all tlio things 
)ou would ha\c wished to do had fortune been 
more kind, at ill as jou look round this nssembl), 
jour E\eollency must surely feel ' for this I have 
strnen and in ibis J luue won' 

I wish to offer my warm congratulations to you 
on flic translation to*da} into life and reality of 
tlmt far-seeing scheme of political progress of 
which YOU anci tho Secretary of State were the 
authors It must be no small pndo to a statesman 
who bad been directing tlie destinies of India 
during these difficult years, that lie sees, while still 
in ofhee, the foundations securely laid of that 
edifice which he liolped to plan wnth infinite care, 
in face of much misunderstanding, and yet wuth 
the full assurance of a nation’s future gratitude 
I trust that your Excellency’s successor and the 
devoted public servants who will be his agents 
and advisers, will find in the now Indian Legis- 
lature an alleviation of labour, a faithful mirror of 
India’s needs and washes, and a trusty link between 
themselves and tho vast millions under their care 

And now I declare duly open the Council of 
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State and the Legislative Assembly constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 

Gentlemen, I have finished my part in to-day’s 
official proceedmgs May I claim your patience 
and forbearance while I say a few words of a 
personal nature ’ Smce I landed, I have felt 
around me bitterness and estrangement between 
those who have been and should be fnends The 
shadow of Amritsar ^ has lengthened over the fair 
face of India I know how deep is the concern 
felt by His Majesty the King-Bmperor at the 
terrible chapter of events m the Punjab No one 
can deplore those events more mtensely than I do 
myself 

I have reached a time of life when I most desire 
to heal wounds, and to reumte those who have 
been disumted In what must be, I fear, my last 
visit to the India I love so well, here m the new 
capital mauguratmg a new Constitution, I am 
moved to make you a personal appeal, put in 
simple words that come from my heart, not to be 
coldly and critically interpreted 

My experience tells me that misunderstandmgs 
usually mean mistakes on either side As an old 
friend of India, I appeal to you all, British and 
Indians, to bury along with the dead past the 
mistakes and misunderstandings of the past, to 
forgive where you have to forgive, and to jom 
hands and to work together to realize the hopes 
that arise from to-day 

^ See Cmd 634, 681, 706, as to the grave outbreak of 
unrest m the Punjab and the deplorable massacre at the 
Jalhanwala Bagh on April 13, 1919 
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of by Act of 1858 i 309-16, 
329, 371-6 , Indian mem- 
bers of. li 06, 265, 817 , pro- 
posal to abolish, 116, 123, 
181, 266, 266 , revised consti- 
tution of, 316-20 , special 
authority regarding civil ser- 
vice rules, 320-4 
Cmmcll of Princes, IL 191-3, 
and see Chamber of Princes 
Council of State, second cham- 
ber of Indian legislature under 
reform scheme, 11 185-7^ 261, 
253, 254, 303-10, 340, 342 
Councd, power of Governor- 
General to override (23 Geo 3, 
c 10 , 31 Geo 3, c 40), 1 xv 
Council Secretaries, In Indian 
government, li 265, 316 316 , 
in Provinces, 11 188, 244, 287 


Court of Directors, of East 
India Companv, functions 
and powers of, i 48, 49, 98, 
99-113, 267, 271, 273, 274, 
301, 808, 823, 329, 339, 844, 
364, 366, 869, 361, 363, 866, 
372, 373 

Court of King’s Bench, power 
to punish offences committed 
in India, i 66-9 
Court of Proprietors, of Ea.st 
India Company, i 109, 829, 
354, 36^ 371 , deprived by 
Act of 1784 of power to over- 
ride Court of Directors, 109 
Courtney of Penwitli, Lord, on 
Indian (lonncils BUI, 1909, U 
98-100 

Courts, established by East 
India Company, on obtaining 
Diu&nl, i 62, 63 
Covenants, entered into by 
East India Company’s ser- 
vants i 184 

Crewe, Marquess of, memoran- 
dum on dlsahUItles of Indians 
in the Dominions, li 187-40 , 
Chairman of Committee on 
Home Administration of 
Indian affairs, 232 
Crimean War, 1 360 
Crimes ns distinguished from 
errors of Judgment, i 117 
118 , committed by officials 
and others, pimishment of. 
L 66-9 , of judges, punishment 
of, 1 69 

Cross, Viscount, il 84, 89 
Cubbon, Sir Mark, Commis- 
sioner of Mjsore, views of, 
cited, 11 5 

Currency, restriction on provln 
cial leglBlatlon as to, under 
Act of 1861, U 40 
Curron, Rt Hon G K (later 
Lord), on Indian Councils 
BUI, 1892 U 46-67, views 
of, on Indian policv os 
Govemor-General, 88, 89 
Customs duties, restrictions on 

S rovinclal legislation as to, 
40, 294 

Cyprus, separate representation 
of Mahomednns in, U 92, 
93 

Dnlhousie, Enrl of. Governor- 
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General (1848-50), 1 'cxili, 
xxlv 284-98, 368, 361, 302, 
303, 305, 360 

Danish Government of Serain- 
pur, permit Satl, i 218 
Deadlocks, l3et^veon two 
Houses of Indian legislature, 
provisions to meet, 11 309, 
310 

Declaration of policy, of August 
20, 1917, 11 133, 134, 216, 227 
Defence expenditure, exempted 
from control of Indian legisla- 
ture, 11 311 

Defence of India, a special 
responsibility of Indian 
Government, 11 160, 172 

against foreign aggression, as 
a duty of common Imperial 
duty, 329 , effect on political 
Issues of employment of 
British troops In preseix'lng 
order, 199 

Defence, restrictions on legisla- 
tion as to, by Indian legisla- 
ture, 11 29 , by provincial 
legislatures, 41, 294 
Delhi,! 296, 297 , U 8,336 
Dellii, king of, 1 e Mogul 
Emperor, 1 232 

Demands for 'grants, as mode 
of appropriation of re\enue 
or moneys, 11 312 
Deputy -President of Indian 
liCglslatlve Assembly, II 305 
300 

Deputy-President of provincial 
legislatures, 11 107, 247, 292, 
293 

Dewanny, see DIw5nI 
Direct action, for Industrial 
purposes, objections to, 11 
206 

Disallowance by Crown of 
Indian Acts, 1 55, 11 30 
120, 314, 320 , of provincial 
Acte. 39, 44, 129, 320, im- 
possibility of surrender of 
pop er. 267 

DlMolutlon of Indian legisla- 
ture, 11 300 , provincial 

legislature, 291 , principles 
affecting, 243 
District Boards, 11 114 
Division of Bubjocte between 
central and local govern-* 
mente, and betn een nilnistors 


and Executive Council, 11 
109-71, 240, 241, 242, 283 
Dlwilnl, revenue administration 
and civil jurisdiction, of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
conferred on East India 
Companv, 1 x, 20-4, 26, 27 , 
exorcised first by deputies 
(nilibs) and then directly by 
the Company, 62 , political 
signification of, minimized by 
T B Macaulav, 231, 232 
Dominions, position of Indians 
in, 11. 119, 133^136-61 
Dost Mahomed Khan, alliance 
of, with Sikhs, 1 286 , treaty 
of March 31, 1866, 289, 
conquers Candahar, 289 
Double government, of East 
India Companv and Imperial 
Government, i 316-18, 323-8, 
382, 333 

Dual functions of East India 
Company, 1 228-32 
Dufferln, Earl of (later Mar- 
quess of), Governor-General 
of India, 1884-8, views on 
extension of powers of Le^- 
lative Council, 11 50, 61, 60, 
07 

Dimcan, Jonathan, Besldent at 
Benares, 1 156 
Duplelx, J E 1 vill 
Duration of Indian legislature, 
11 300 , provtuclaT legisla- 
tures, 291 

Dutch Government forbid Satl 
at Clfinsurah, 1 218 
Dvarchv, signification of, 11 
167, 102, 103, 469-73, 222, 
230-8, 246-7, 207, 286, 288, 
289 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Province of (1905-12), legisla- 
ture of, U 100, 100 
East India Company grant of 
Dlwilnl of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to, 1 20-7 , treaties 
with Nawilbs of Oudh and 
Bengal, 28-30 , agreement 
with British Government in 
1767, 30-4 , commercial 

activities tenninated, 1 266 , 
T B Macaulay on position 
of, 220-06 , petition to 
Parliament ns to revocation 
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of p o -s- g rs of, 255-319 , Tis- 
coinit Palmenrcon oil S19-2S, < 
335-42 , Sir G, C. ievris on. 
342-55; B Temon Smith on, 
355-70 , transfer of antho- 
ntvtoCro'wn 370-S6 iL327, 
and tte Ckrart oi Directors, 
Comt of Propnetois, Secret ‘ 
Committee 

East India Companv Act, 1767, i 
L si, 30-4 

East India Companv Act, 1773, > 
L si, 45-59, 343, 344, iL 8, 
327 ! 

East India Company Act, 17S4, 

L siii siv, 95-114, 344, 349 , 
iL 327 

Eccledasticai espenditnre, es- 
empted from control of 
Indian legislattire, IL 311 

Economic devdopment of ' 
India, Government’s dntv to I 
foster, IL 129, 202-6 I 

Education, defective, of East 
India Companv’s service, L 
131 , difficulties of Govern- 
ment arising from popular 
lack of, IL 219, 220 , en- 
couragement of popular, 1 
sxii , in its bearmg on 
political claims, IL 89 , pro- 
vincial control of, under 
reform scheme, 262 

Efficiency, as the end of the 
state, liord Curzon’s Tiew of, 
iL 67, 88, 89 

Elected Members of Indian 
Legislative Council, their 
memorandum on post-war 
reforms, il,. 116-124 

Elections in India, iL 60-6, 68- 
75, 89, 100, 101, 221, 289 
304, 805, small mimber of 
electorate 221, 264 

Ellenborough, Lord, Governor- 
General (1842-4), L sxliL 
368 IL 13 

EUis, Sir Henry, dissents from 

f roposed armesation of Oudh, 
369 

Elphhistone, Hon Mountstuart, 
Governor of Bombay (1819- 
27), Macaulay’s eulogy of, 
i 247 , views on necessity 
of slowness of legislation for 
India, U 6, 7 

Emoluments, results of inade- 


quate, on personnel of East 
India Company’s servants, 
1.320-31 

Ihnperor, at Delhi offers 
Dlw5nl to Chve, L 15, 16; 
recognized hv East India 
Companv (until 1858% 2S2 
Empire and Democracv, mean- 
ii^ of, iL 215 

Empress of India, tiGe adopted 
in 1S77,L XJav 

Entry of Enropean subjects oi 
His Majestv to India, i. 272 
dangers resnitlng from, ne- 
cessitate fresh legislative 
powers, 254, 255 , iL 14, 15 
Equality of persons in the eve* 
oi the law, L 255, 264 265 
270, 272, 273, SOb, SS4 , ii 
119, 124, 19S 

Espni dc corps, abuses resulting 
from L 129, 133, 135 
Eternal laws of lustlce, forbic 
exercise of arhitran power 
I 148-50 

Europeans, dangers of unre 
stncted presence in India 
necessitateslegislative action 
L 254, 253, 272 , ii 34, 15 
efforts to minimize unde 
ComwalUs, L 177 , aid o 
non-official communitv ne 
cessaia for success of reforr 
scheme, h, 340 

Europeans in Civil Service 
position of, under reforr 
scheme, ii 199-202, 26f 
260, 280, 320-3, 330, 331 
European troops in India, ’ 
360 political aspect c 
emplonnent of, ii 199 
Executive, control oi, by law 
L 181-3, 188 

Executive Council, of Governor 
GeneraL see Govemor-Gen 
eral in Council , members or 
appointed to legislature, li 
307, 308 , rules for conaucf 
of business, 45 

Executive CouncU, of Gover 
nors, 1 102-6, 377 , II 35, lOL 
111, 113, 114, 172, 237, 287, 
^ 288 , of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, 101-3 , members of, er 
officio In legislature, 289 
Expenditure, prescribed bj 
law, exempted from contro' 
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German JSast Africa, EUggested 
transfer of, to Indian control, 
11 110 

Gladstone, lit Hon W E , on 
Indian Connells Bill, 1892, 
11 07-72, 89, 90, 91 
Glenelg, Lord (Charles Grant), 
President of the Board of 
Control, 1 351, 352, 300 
GoUiale, G K. , political testa 
ment of, 11 111-10 
Golab Sing (Guiab Singh), of 
Kashmir, I 283 

Government, principles regard- 
ing British, of dependencies, 
1 142-50 , of India, IL 06, 
88, 89, 08, 99 337, 338 
Government of India, reform 
In, U 114-10, 130, 131, 168, 
169, 226, 220 , special respon- 
sibilities of, 172, 173, 284 
Government of India Act, 1858, 
Visconnt Palmerston on, 1 
819-42 , Sir George Conio 
wall Le^vls on, 342-56 , R 
Vernon Smith on, 366-70, 
text of, 370-82 , Importance 
of, 11 327,828 

Government of India Act, 1919, 
E S Montagu on, 11 200-30 , 
report of Joint Select Com- 
mittee on, 230-02 , W 
Adamson on, 203-6 , Lord 
Carmichael on, 200-281 , 
text of, 281-327 
Governor, assent of, to provln 
clal bills, 11 298-300 , pov er 
to apirolnt a President of 
legislature, 11 292 , , Council 
Secretaries, 287 , to authorize 
expenditure, 290, to legls 
late In case of neces3it> 
for reserved subjedts, 300, 
301 , to make rules for 
regulating relations between 
and business of Executive 
Council and Ministers, 288, 
289. to recommend appro- 
priations of revenues or 
moneys, 290, to prohibit 
discussion of bills or amend- 
ments, 297 , right to address 
legislature, 289 , to approve 
changes In standing oiders of 
leglslatme, 298 , arguments 
In fax our of appointment of, 
from Great Britain, 127, 278 


Governor and Civil Servants, 
obligation to remedy griev- 
ances of, In certain chreum 
stances, il 821 

Governor and Ministers, rela- 
tions of, under dyarenv, 11 
167, 102-4, 105, 222, 230-8, 
242, 246-7, 207, 280, 287, 288 

Governor, of Presidencies, 11 
25, 44 

Go\ emor’s Legislative Councils, 
composition of, 11 239-91 , 
duration of, 291, 292 , pou ers 
of, 293-5 , presiding ofllcers 
of, 202, 293 , reservation of 
bills of, 298-300 , xacatlon 
of scats In, 301 

Governor-General, appoint- 
ment of, 1 48, 49, 106, 100, 
208 , removal of, 49, 104, 105 , 
succession to, 49, 106, 100 , 
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dent of Council of State 
by, 11 304 , of President of 
Leglslatixo Assemblj, 306, 
of Council Secretaries, 316, 
310, approval of election 
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30, to provincial bills, 39, 
298-301 , enactment of legls 
Istlon by, 312-14 , dissolves 
and summons legislature, 
800, 307 , power of to Issue 
ordinances, 32 , recommends 
appropriations, 311 , sanc- 
tion of, necessary In case of 
certain Indian legislation, 29, 
' 814 , of provincial legisla 
tion, under Act of 1861, 40, 
41, under Act of 191R 293-6 

Governor-General In Council, 
executive authority and com- 
position of, I 45-8, 181, 
182, 183, 190, 207, 268 , U 
7, ^1-6, 178, 179, 26i, 316 , 
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certain cases, 32, 33, 46 , 
Indians on, 11 93, 94-0, 118, 
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Grand Committee, proposed 
scheme of, il 174, 185 , 

abandoned ns nnsntlsfnctorj , 
240, 250, 253 

Grant, Charles, see Glenclft 
Grant W , on snccess of 
Lofrlslathc Council of 1853, 
11 11 

Greek, In education, i 252 
Qrem llle. Lord proposes direct 
control of India In the Crown, 
I 

Hnllcjbun, Fast India Com- 
pnn^ ’s College at, i i, 273, 
274 

Hnrdlnge, Sir Henrj , Lord, 
Go\cnior General (1S44-8), 

I \xlll, 3G3 3G4 
Hnrdlnge, Lord, Govemor- 

Gcncrnl (1010-lG), proposes 
to Increase Indian element in 
public sciw lees, 11 104 
Hastings, Jlnrqucss of, Gover- 
nor General (1813-23), mill- 
tan operations conducted bv 
onlcr of, 1 v\lll, 108-207 , 
ndmlnlstmtho measures of 

II 8, ^ lews on Sntl, 1 210, 
220 

Hastings, lit Hon Warren, 
President (1772-4) and 
Go4emor General (1774-85), 
pollc\ of, 1 'U-\lll, w, 34-46, 
48, 00-05 232, 258, 343, 

impeachment of, 114-65 
Heads of Local Governments, 
reform scheme of, criticized 
by Mr Jlontngu, il 227-0 , 
bv Lord Carmichael, 207 
High Commissioner for India, 
appointment and functions 
of, U 260, 320 

Hill, Mr , views of, on leglslath o 
methods, ii 10 
Hindoo Law, 1 CO-4, 201 
Hindu and Mahomedan, con- 
flicts of, U 01, 02-04, 123, 
126, 330 , CO operation in 
Legislative Assembly, 340 
Hlslop, Lt-Qen Sir Thomas, 
defeats Holkar, 1 200 
Holkar, of Indore, relations 
with, 1 xvill, 200 
House of Commons, attitude ns 
to cotton excise, il 200, and 
sec Parliament 


House of Lords, ns tribunal In 
case of Impeachment, 1 162- 
4, and see Parliament 
Human sacrifices, in Orissa 
prohibited, 1 xxlll 
Hyder (Haidar), Beg Khan, 
premier of Vizier of Oudli, i 
155 

H\dcrabnd (HaidnrnbRd), 
affairs of, 1 xlv, 201, 202-4 , 
lo\nlty of, in Great War, 
wlv 

Hyderabad (Hnldariibild), in 
Sind, 1 280, 281 


Hllabnd, sec Allnhflbild 
Immigration of Indians to the 
Dominions, 11 133, 136-61 
Impeachment, of SVarreu 
Hastings, 1 xlli, 114-65 
Imperial Conference, Indian 
membership of, 1 \xv 1 , 11 
210, resolutions passed at in 
1017, ii 132,133, discussion 
of reciprocity of treatment 
between India and the self- 
governing Dominions, 133-51 
Imperial connexion value of, 
to ImUa, 11 100 200, 330-40 
Imperial War Cabinet repre- 
sentation of India upon, 1 
xxxl, xxvll 

Impoy, Sir Elijah, Clilct Justice, 
1 74, 76, 132 

Indentured labour, existence 
of, derogatory to Indian 
prestige, ii 110 

India Olllce charges, on Impe- 
rial Exchequer, II 265, 310 
India Olllce Committee, on 
reform scheme, il 200 
Indian administrators, merits 
of, especially in native states, 
il 122 

Indian army, transferred from 
East India Company to the 
Crown, 1 333-5, 300, 380, 
381 , commissions forlndians 
in, ii lie, 118, 124, 131, 162- 
6 , cost of employment out 
of India. 1 880 

Indian British subjects, at first 
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Indian budget, made subject to 
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